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PREFACE. 


The following Survey of I lit* Museums and Art Galleries ol a India is* 
liaseel upon personal visits to all the Museums and Art Galleries mentioned, 
with lire exception of Dacca and one or two of the smaller collections. We 
wish to take this opportunity of thanking the Government of India, the 
Provincial Governments, the Rulers of the Slates ami particularly the officers 
ami officials of the institutions mentioned, for the my considerable help they 
have given to us. Throughout the whole of India we have received nothing 
hut the greatest possible courtesy, and we welcome this opportunity of 
expressing our very warmest thanks. To the authorities in Singapore. 
Colombo and Batavia, we wish to extend a similar appreciation of their 
kindness. 

This Survey and Directory would not have been possible but for the 
generous financial assistance provided hy the Carnegie Corporal ion of New 
York. Previous grants from this source had enabled the Museums Associa¬ 
tion to publish detailed Reports and Directories of the Museums uf the 
Dominions and Colonies, and the present publication brings to a dose a 
survey which, in its scope, lias few’ parallels in the history of the British 
Empire. In the last six or seven years, nearly 2,000 museums have been 
visited in connection with these surveys (the grant for the British Survey of 
1927*28 was made by die Carnegie United Kingdom Trust), and I here is 
now available not only a complete series of Directories of Museums and 
Art Galleries for all parts of the British Empire, hul also critical reports on 
every phase of museum activity, of which this is the last, but, we trust, nut 
the least important, of the series. 

Throughout the whole of this Report, as in previous Reports, the term 
“Museum” or “Art Gallery" extends only to those collect) una which are 
available to the public, although for purposes of comparison and 
completeness of record. University Museums ami others which are 
open to certain sections only of the public have been included. Museums, 
however, which art- user! solely as teaching collections for students and an- 
not generally accessible to even a section of the public, such as those at 
Khalsa College, Amritsar, and the Prince of Wales Medical College, Patna, 
have-been excluded. * , 
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THE MUSEUMS OF INDIA. 

Chapter I* , * 

. History and Distribution. 

Twenty-four hundred years ago, Iferodolus, the father of History, 
slated *■ of all the nations lhal we know, India has the largest population.' 
The 1931 census shows that lids is again true, for while India's population 
was ihen 353,000,000, the population of China, according to die most recent 
estimate, that of Professor Willcox, is placed at 342,000,000. If Nepal be 
added to India, India’s total rises to 359,000,000, almost one-fifth of that of 
the whole world. 

First in population, it is the seventh in area: its 1,809,000square miles 
being surpassed only by Russia, Chirm, Canada, the U.S.A., Brazil and 
Australia. Obviously within an area of such size, part of which is within 
llit* temperate zone, while part is almost equatorial, the diversity of climate, 
vegetation and jieople is very great indeed. The people vary 1 rum those who 
can be graded with the highest lyi>e of Western civilisation to (he most 
primitive tribes which have never even reached the agricultural stage, but 
subsist on hunting and collecting forest produce. Density of pul at ion, 
which is in immediate relationship with conformal ion of the soil, rainfall 
and crops, all of which are interdependent, varies from 6.5 [arsons per 
square mile in Baluchi si an, to 935 per square mile for the Dacca Division 
of Bengal and 814 per square mile in Cochin. For all India the figure is 
195. By comparison, Europe has a density of I2i per square mile, China 
80.5, and the U.S.A. 41. 

Broadly speaking, two-fifths of iHc population of India is concentrated 
in jin!* valley of the Canges, which spreads through the three provinces ol 
Bengal, Bihar am! the United Provinces, with their combined population of 
one hundred and forty millions. 01 the remaining 213,INK), f NX), forty-seven 
millions are concentrated in the southerly province of Madras. One would 
therefore expect to find museums concentrated along the valley of the 
Ganges and in Madras, but as we have More mentioned there are such 
great differences in education and culture between the various races and 
castes that mere population density canny! be taken as an indication of 
museum requi remen Is* " * 
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India is divided into two main political divisions* British India and 
the Indian States. British India covers over a million square miles, and is 
divided into twelve major provinces: 


Madriis 

Bombay 

Bengal 


known as the Presidencies 


United Provinces 
Punjab ... 

Bihar 

Central Provinces 
Assam ... ... , - ■ 

Burma ... ... **■ --- 

North-west Frontier Province 


Sind } 
Orissa [ 


Established in 1936 


i % P 


mm* 


Population, 
46,740,000 
21,930,000 * 

50,114,000 
4B,40O,OOO 

23,600,000 

37,677,000 
1.1,500,000 
8,620,01)0 
14,670,000 
4,684,364 
3 , 000,000 * 
6.700,000 


These are all self-governing provinces. In addition, them are a few 
minor provinces, which are more directly under die control of die central 
government, 

Of these major provinces Madras, Bombay, the L niled Provinces, the 
Punjab, Bihar, lilt- Central Provinces, and the North-west Frontier Province 
maintain provincial museum*. Thai of Burma, at Rangoon, lias not been 
upon to the public for over thirty-one years, Assam and Orissa have 
embryonic provincial museums at Gauhati and Cuttack respectively. Two of 
the minor administrations have museums: at Ajmer and Quetta: though the 
latter, seriously damaged in the earthquake of 1935, is at present closed to 
the public and ought to be rebuilt. 'There are four museums in the Delhi 
Province, but none maintained by die local administration. The Province 
of Sind is considering taking over the Karachi Museum. 


Indian States—the “Fabulous Feudatories’* of same writers — cover 
almost U; large an area— - no less than 713,0110 square miles. Iliese intludc 
all those areas directly administered by Indian Princes, the term Prince 
being used in the widest possible sense. These 562 States are scattered 
like islands and archipelagos throughout the giant sub-continent* and dove¬ 
tail into the various provinces of British India. They compose two-fifths of 
the urea of India and possess nearly a quarter of its population. They vary 
from- the vubiesi of Hyderabad, equal in area to Italy* and containing 
twelve-and-a-half million people, to territories no larger than 11 good-sized 
farm. 
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’Hie principal States and iheir population file;— 
Hyderabad 

14,436,000 

Mysore ... „* ... 

0,600,000 

Travancore ... 

5,096,000 

Jammu and Kashmir ... 

3,646,000 

Gwalior 

3,523,000 

fiaroda ... ... ... ... 

2,443,000 

Jaipur ... ... ... ... ... 

2,632,000 


All these now hftve rnuKums, except Kashmir, ami many of the smaller 
States have museums too, one of the smallest being Dial at KInching- But in 
neither British India nor in ihe Indian Stales have museums been distributed 
in a rat ion a! manner—-some of the smaller towns, such as Debra Dun, have 
museums of which any great city would be proud, whilst populous centres 
such as Ahinedabad and Amritsar have no museums at all. 

In previous Reports in this series the presence ami efficiency of 
museums in various countries have been taken indications of the cultural 
level that country has reached, and if this same criterion be adopted fur India 
I he re is nut a single province nr Indian Stale iliat docs not compare poorly 
with the leading countries of Europe, (he British Dominions or the U-5-A* 
In fact, with the exception of the mmt backward countries of the world, there 
is not an area where museums count for so liltle, arc so meagrely supported,, 
or are so few and Tar between, Here are the comparative figures completed 
+ from official statistics T— 


Granny* 

FopuljEinn, 

Nd. nf 

Apfimtautfl STetTi^e 
pup. (ker iiiusnun. 

Sweden 



6.1504)00 

im 

38,400 

Germany 


* 


MW 

39^)00 

Swilzrriilnd 


| 


% 

vim 

Austria , 


* 

hMom 

140 

4T4W 

Norway , 


T 


* SB 

48,000 

fit Hvlliun & N. fir hunt 


mmm 

730 

63 000 

MoUdiid . , 


+ 


m 

63,000 

France 


2 

41300,000 

650 

644)011 

N rw ZeaLusd 


p, 

vmm 

21 

70,000 

IMjiium . * 


. 


104 

774100 

P^nNLQrt , , 



33604)00 

46 

77/00 

LLaniida. , « 


„ 

WSH&Xt 

m 

mjm 

flcrJi [fll Dfokh 


. 

u T mjDon 

16S 

00,000 

Uflit*d Siaita 

. w 

, 

virmm 

1,400 

mm 

Italy 


- 

4^,0004)00 

120 

1024x0 

Mifflin 


* 

2UWO4DO0 

300 

105,000 

Anfrtmlia 



*,0004300 

B0 

120.™ 

BungHry 


i 

SJOO4J00 

72 

121x00 

Baltic State* 


■ 

Shiiwno 

38 

mm 

Russia ifi Europe 



ll^oonjooo 

. 723 

150,000 

^outb* Aiiicji H 



a4W04300 

B0 

1604X13 

Poland 


* 

.11,00000*1 

155 

mi»o 

Irish Free State , 

* 

k 

WJOO.OOO 

S3 * 

211,000 

[lulkitis , , 

# 

fe 

46.500,000 

177' 

262 r 0Cm * 

Japan 

* 

r 

m^ooo 

200 

4204X10 

^uk»th Attirriri , 


T 

r»floojm 

100 

7004100 


f 

* 

Hjofflijom 

Ift 

K75jMfl 

■wit* * « 

* 

* 

353.300,000 

m 

3,4HUtfl0 
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HEI’ORT ON THE MUSEUMS OF INDIA 

The position of India with resect to museum* is so lamentably low 
lhat il may be well hen* to enquire whether this is due to its history or to 
racial, climatic or other circumstances, 

■ Thf cultural history of India os evidenced by recent excavation* in the 
Indus Valley, notably at Harappu in the Punjab and Mohenjodaro m Sold, 
gws back to 2700 B.C, for these sites reveal the existence at (hat early date 
of an advanced civilization of whose vigour and splendour die an hwological 
museums of India hear witness. Of the decay and disappearance of that 
civilization nothing is at present known, and the next outstanding event is the 
advance, about 1200 B.C. of the Aryan invaders, who, entering Horn the 
north-west, settled in northern India. Them they established a civilization 
far superior to lhat of the greater mass of the people whom they conquered, 
a civilization which later spread to south India and was adopted by the 
Dravidian people of thal region, who themselves appear to have invaded 
south India at a still earlier period, |0 which no definite dale can & assigned. 
But il is only from aboul 600 B.C that we begin to deal with [jcrtoiiages 
and records and thence forward history unrolls itself with such outstanding 
names as Gautama Buddha, Alexander the Great, Chandragupla, Asokfl, 
Vikramadilys, Bahar, Akhar, and Aurangzeb to enrich its pages. Bui 
always ihe story is interrupted by invasions by conquests, for almost evny 
country to ihe east, north and west has, in turn, invaded India and left some 
mark on this suh-continent, either in physiognomy, culture, or language. 
India, in fact, has often been invaded, never invading, though ofum 
colonising* 

U is no fptfrt (?f l\m Survey lo m1vaittt p reasons for lliifit 1 }U * ^ t>Te 15 110 
denying thal to-day n very large jiroportion of \h*> population of India 
backward and illiterate and lacking in mental and bodily vigour, so that as 
a world force India occupies a much more lowly position than that to 
which its vast extent, wealth ami population might seem tu entitle it. And, 
broadly speaking, the same great difference is to be found in its provision 
of museums when compared with those of other countries. 

One of the first problems that confronted the compilers of this Survey 
and Directory was to decide whether the usual standards applied to European 
or North American museums onuld be applied to the museum-' of India. 
, Inrjja has a population of &9,000,<HX>, comparable with that of Europe 
excluding Russia, hut whereas Europe has over 5,000 museums, India ha* 
only 105. Furthermore, w here countries like Great Britain and the l .5-A. 
spend about 7Ad. per head on museum services, India provides about l/iiOlh 
of a peony per head. 
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li was obvious, therefore, at the outset that to compare Indian museum 
services wit h those of Europe or North Vmerieu would result in a seeming 
denigration of the museum services of India, for in no sphere could tliey^ 
apparently hope to equal the larger or wealthier institutions in more tern- 
pernle climes. The difficulties of setting up a new standard for tropica] or 
semi-tropical countries were, however, so pitfrmunced that even at the fi-h ut 
appearing unduly severe to Indian institution^ we have reached (he con¬ 
clusion that we must assess them by the si ami art! universally accepted else¬ 
where, hnt in a final chapter we shall make a brief comparison with other 
tropical areas* 

The first museum collection in India was founded a* long tig*- as 1790 
—only 40 years alter the inception of the British Museum* in that year, 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, founded in 1781, decided that the many 
curiosities it had accumulated should be suitably housed in Calcutta. Dona¬ 
tions were invited, but the plan ^proved premature," and it was not until 
1814 that the Society was able lo establish a proper museum* In that year, 
the Society accepted the offer of a Danish botanist. Dr* Nathaniel Wallicb, 
to act as Hon. Curator and to give duplicates trom bis own collection pro¬ 
vided the Society would furnish a suitable building. The Society, in 
accepting the offer, established Lhe museum in two section 1 '—the first dealing 
with archeology* ethnology and technology, under the tare ot the Smiely s 
librarian: and the second dealing with gmlogy and /.oology, under the charge 
of Dr* Wallfrh* The scope of the museum was defined slr ’The illustration of 
Oriental manner and history* and lo elucidate the peculiarities of art and 
nature in the East/" 

In 1836, lhe Society* being in finnmial difficulties, memorialised the 
Government for ambiance, but lhe Governor-General fell unable to make 
a grant without a reference lo (lie (Awn of Directors of lhe East India 
Company, wboi were, as was pointed out, already incurring considerable 
expense in keeping up a Museum and a Library at die India House in 
London* 1 The Society, however, was persistent, and in 1839, the Gmrf 
sanctioned a grant of Rs. 300 a month for the salary of lhe Curator and the 
maintenance oF the museum, ami also authorised the Government uf India 
to make grants from time lo time for iipcdal purposes* The Museum thus 
supported grew rapidly and from about 1839 onwards paid curators were 
spasmodically appointed at salaries ranging from Rs* 30 to Rs< 200 a 
month." * *f * 

Four years earlier, tile Government, encouraged by the satisfactory 
working of the coal mines at Kaidganj, and anxious to develop the country T 

3 Thflw dflhcltnn* *e*e IraisBFeiTKl From tfifl ThdUi Pltte* U> th* VleiiarLn nai Albtrt IfiueUM Jn ISM. 

2 nsmcLKiilUt UlLi Temnwr 1 1* Hupw Wflj be takm &l thfl fltrilnUfllrt of Jh tid fcn Ej^Uih tnemry or 
ffctf eimta In j^nertean *ma Lhc^e EndLUi nlmrwi wun4d nm&t Ifum 145 S'*- lotOflO p.fl- 
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mineral resources, had decided iti found a Museum of Economic Geology in 
Calculi a, and this new museum was actually opened in 1840. For a time 
the two museume were housed in the Society** premises, but in 1 <T>r>. the 
Co ve mm enCs geological collections were transferred to die newly-established 
fleadquafters of the Geological Survey in Hastings Street — the Society 
refusing to part with its own extensive geological collections. 

Under WaRich's successor, the energetic Edward Blyth, the Society's 
collections, particularly on the zoological side, grew- so numerous that the 
Society, in 1856, petitioned the Government to establish an Imperial Museum 
in Calcutta. The Mutiny, and the determination of the Society not to part 
with its geological and paleontological collections, deferred a satisfactory 
issue, and it was not uiuil 1865 that it was arranged that the Society should 
hand over its zoological, geological and ardiurological collections to the new 
museum, and the Indian Museum Act of 1866 sanctioned this arrangement 
(the geological collections being transferred 1o the Geological Survey). Hie 
government later paid the Asiatic Society one-and-a-hnlf lakhs of rupees in 
lieu of finding it accommodation in the new building, U was not until 1875 
that the new museum, one of the largest building? in the city, become ready 
for occupation. 

Meanwhile, museums had sprung up in other parts ol India. As early 
ns 1819, efforts had U rn made lo form a museum at Madras, and finally in 
1846 the Honourable F.a>l India Company “impressed with the advantage of 
storing up in some one place die knowledge ami tin- maierial which hail been 
acquired by the investigator* working in different parts of I he Peninsula, and 
with the object of fostering scientific enquiries and pursuits,” accepted the 
offer of the small collections of the Madras Literary Society (a brunch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society) on the condition that a museum was built. The 
Central Museum thus formed wan ojieii in lU.il at the College of fort St. 
George, and three years later was moved tu its pre^tii quartern in Pantheon 
Road. 

When the museum wns first established, it was intended to be a 
“Central" museum with branches, and by 1856 six local museums had been 
established at Bellary, Cuddalore, Coimbatore, Mangalore, OoUcamund and 
Fa jam undry, under the care of General Cullen, with whom the scheme had 
originated in 1843. These local museums appeared to be popular for a few 
years, thpugh Bell ary was a failure from the first. They were each untler 
the management of a aommiltee consisting of the Collector, the Medical 
Officer and the Engineer nf the District, but these gentlemen do not appear 
to have appreciated having a museum added to their other duties, for by 
1861 all these branch museums were closed, save only that of Rajabmundry. 
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which was handed over In the Municipal Cumnii sai oners of the town in 1875 
and ha. 1 } since remained under their care. The 11 Central museum, however, 
continued in strength and in 1861 added library facilities* to its other 
attractions, * 

In 1851, the Victoria Museum, Karachi, was established by Sir Barilo 
Frere, the then Commissioner in Sind, in the Frere Hall. About die same time 
the Grant Medical ' allege, Bombay, began the first medical museum in Ada 
and for thirty years it rejoiced in a full-time curator. In 1857, the 
Trivandrum Museum was established, ami an embryonic general museum in 
Bombay first opened its doors. 

Thus, by 1857, there were I luseums in India. NataraBy, the 

Mutiny of that year and its repercussions somewhat hindered museum work. 
At Bombay, for instance, the newly-opened museum in the town barracks 
was required by the military forces. The Brigadier gave a peremptory order 
for the rooms to be vacated within twenty-four hours, and so great was the 
haste with which the work of removal was carried out that die coolies 
employed threw most of the specimens out of the windows, with the result 
that all were destroyed or damaged, and even the office records were lost, 

It was not until 1863 that die next museums were established: in 
Lucknow and Nagpur, aruTin 1864, the Provincial Museum was opened 
fn Lahore. Meanwhile, as already noted, Five museums had been closed 
down in the Madras Presidency. In the next decade, only six new museums 
were established; at Bangalore, in 186.5; FyzaBad, in 1867; Delhi (Muni¬ 
cipal Museum), in 1868; Calcutta (Economic Museum), in 1872; Muttra, 
in 1874; and Raipur, in 1875. There came a lull in museum creation from 
this period until the Lime of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee of 1887, which, like 
the Great Exhibition of 1851, produced iLs crop of museums in all parts of 
the British Empire. * 

In India, museums sprang up at Trichur, Udaipur, Bhopal, Jaipur and 
Madras (Victoria Technical Institute) in 1887, Rajkot (Watson Museum) in 
1888, Poona I Lord Reay Industrial Museum) in 1890. 8 a rod a anil Bezwada 
in 189 1, Rhavnagar and TrichinopoJy (St, Joseph’s College) in 1895. 

Tl is interesting to read an account of one of die best of these museums 
written within a few- month* of its foundation, by Rudyurd Kipling. In his 
Letters of Marque, lie gives the following description of the Jaipur Museum; 
> . , . a wonder of carven white stone of the Indo-Saracenic 

style. It stood on a stone plinth, and ups rich in stone tracery, 
green marble columns from Ajtnir, red marble, white marble 
colonnades, courts with fountains, richly carved wooden doors, 
frescoes, inlay, and colour. The ornamentation of the tombs of 

T*"n 
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Delhi, tin* palaces of Agra, and tlie walls of Amber have been laid 
under contribution to supply the designs in bracket, arch, am! 
soffit; and stone-mason* from die Jeypore School of \rt have 
woven into die work the best lhai their hands could produ* r. The 
building in essence if not *U the fact of to-day is (he work of Fm- 
* masons The men were allowed a certain scope in their choice- of 
detail, and the result . . . but it should lie seen to be understood, 
as it stands in those Imperial Gardens* Every foot of it, from the 
domes of die roof to the cool green dunam dadoes and the carving 
uf the rims of the fountains in tile courtyard, was worth studying. 
Round the arches of the great centre court are written in Sanskrit 
mid Hindi texts from the great Hindu writers of old, bearing on 
the beauty of wisdom and tlie sanctity of true knowledge. 

“In the central corridor are six great frescoes, each about 
nine feel by five, copies of illustrations in the Royal Folio of die 
Hfizmnameh, the MahaMwrata, which \kbar caused to hr done by 
the hesi artists of his day. 'IV original w in the Museum, and he 
who can steal it will find a purchaser at any price up to fifty 
dbou^mi pounds* 

^internally, there is, in all lione^ly., ru* limit in tin- luxury 
the Jeypore Museum. It revels in “South Kensington" coses—of 
the approved pattern—that turn the beholder homesick, and 
South Kensington labels, whereon die description, measurements, 
and price of each object are fairly printed. There moke savage 
unf who knows how labelling is bungled in some of the Govern¬ 
ment Museums—our starved bams that are supped to hold tlie 
economic exhibits, not of little States, but of great Provinces* 

“Tlie floor!- are of ilafk red rhurmm, overlaid with a disc reel 
and silent matting; the doors, where they are not plate-glass are 
of carved wood, no two alike, lltnged by sumptuous bras? binges till 
to marble jambs and opening without noise. On the carved marble 
pillars of each ball are fixed revolving cases of the S. K, M. pattern 
to show textile fabrics, gob! lace, and the like. In the recesses of 
the wall? arc more eases, am! on the railing of the gallery that runs 
round each of the three great central rooms are fixed low cases to 
hold natural history specimens and models of fruits and vegetables, 

“Hear this, Governments of India, from the Punjab -to 
'Madras! The .doors come true to the jamb, the cases which have 
been through a hot weather, art- neither warped nor cracked, nor 
are there unseemly tallow-drops and (laws in the glasses. The 
maroon cloth, on or against which the exhibits are placed, is of 
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dose texture, untouched by the moth, neither stained nor meagre 
nor sun-faded; ike revolving eases revolve free!) without rattling; 
there is not a speck of dust from one end of the building to the 
other, because the menial staff are numerous enough to keep every- 
thing clean, ami the Curator’s office is a veritable office—not a 
shed or a bathroom, or a loose-box partitioned from tile main 
building. These things are so because money has been spent on 
the Museum, and it is now a rebuke to all other museums in India, 
from Calcutta downwards. 

“The system of the Museum is complete in intention, as are its 
appointments ill design. At present there are some fifteen thousand 
objects of art, covering a complete exposition of the arts, from 
enamels to pottery' and from brassware to b lone-carving, of the 
State of Jeypore, They are compared widi similar arts of other 
lands. Thus a Damio's sword—a gem of lacquer-plated silk and 
stud-work—flunks the tulwars of Marwar and the jezails of Tonk; 
and reproductions of Persian and Russian brass-work stand side 
by side with the handicrafts of the pupils of the Jeypore School of 
,\rt. The main object of the Museum is avowedly provincial—to 
show the craftsman of Jeypore the best that his predecessors could 
do, and what foreign artists have done- Let those who doubt the 
thoroughness of a Museum under one mart's control: built, filled 
and endowed with royal generosity—an institution perfectly 
independent of the Government of India — go and exhaustively 
visit Dr. Hendley's charge at Jeypore. 

“ Envy is forced to admit that the arrangement of the 
Museum—far too important a matter to !>e explained off-hand—is 
Continental in its character, andjias a definite end and hearing— a 
trifle omitted by many institutions other than Museums, But, in 
fine, what can one say of a collection whose very labels are gilt- 
edged! Shameful extravagance? Nothing of the kind—only 
finish, perfectly in keeping with the rest of the fittings—a finish 
thal we in kutcha India have failed to catch. 

This description remains substantially true to-day, but no museum can 
remain almost static for forty years without losing something of its attrac¬ 
tiveness. It is curious too, that the official regulations now state that 
permission must be obtained before the Muse mb is visited. , , t 

But, to resume our historical narrative, this addition of eleven Jubilee 
Museums brought the number of museums in India up to twenty-six bofote 
the year 1900. Somewhat prior to this period a museum was founded at 
Bihar by Mr, A. M. Broadly, but in 1893, the Government^ India decided 
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to transfer (he entire collections, including a large number of unique Hindu 
images. In the Indian Museum at Calcutta, and the material thus collected 
formed fbe basis of Monsieur Fnuchers excellent treatises on Indian 
Buddhist iconography. 

VU'th the o[a:iiing of the ncvv century there occurred an oul burst of the 
establishment of archaeological museums throughout the country, mainly 
owing to die interest of Lord Guiwtn (Viceroy, ] B99—1907) and tin* 
development of the Archieologicdi Survey under Sir John Marsha]], 
Museumg were established at Baripada (1903), Chamha (1908), Jodhpur 
(I909)p Kfaajraho and Gwalior (1910), Bijapur (1912) and Dacca {1913}, 
while the Survey itself was responsible in establifiling museums al Samath 
(1904), Apia (1906)* Peshawar (1907), Delhi Fort (19Q9) t Mandalay 
(1903), Delhi (Central Asian Antiquities -Museum, 1929) and Lahore Fort 
(1928), in addition to half-a-dozen created on excavated sites. 

It has been the policy of the Government of India to keep the small arid 
movable antiquities, recovered from the ancient si tea* in dose association 
with tlic remains to which they belong, so that they may lie studied amid their 
natural surroundings and not lose focus by being tran*ported. Such 
museums thus maintained by the Government of India are at SarntuJi, 
Pagan, Taxila t Naliindti, Mohenjodaro and Harnppa, This practice of the 
Government of India has also been followed by the Indian Stales cpf Bhopal 
and Mayurbhanj, which maintain museums at the excavated sites or Sanelii , 
and Khiching. Although the population at most of these excavated 
sites is scanty, the maintenance of these museums is entirely Jiiitified* 
for the ob|ecltt preserved in them are all-impariant to the student 
if he is Lo visualize aright the conditions of life in Ancient India and 
to infuse life and colour into his picture. But these local museums are 
justified only if die antiquities housed in them arc sufficiently numerous and 
valuable and if the site is reasonably accessible* At Samath and Taxi la 
these conditions are realized, for the former is only four miles from 
the great city of Benares* and Tax it a is only half a mile from a 
railway junction on the North Western Railway and can also be 
easily visited by rail or motor from Rawalpindi. At Sarnnth the 
collections number some 12,000 antiquities and range in date from 
the Mauryan period to the Mohammedan invasion* At Taxila the 
raceplionally rich and varied antiquities cover a [period of a thousand years 
from die sixth century iLC. ‘to about the fifth century AJ5- and illustrate 
the peculiarly cosmopolitan culture dial prevailed during most oT dial 
period in the north west of India, where Greek invaders succeeded Persian, 
and were themselves followed by Scythians, Parthians, Kush am and Huns; 
where elements from the arts and crafts of all these heterogeneous nations 
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became inextricably blended with the Indian; and where the brahman and 
the Buddhist flourished side by side with the lain and h i re-W or shipper. 
Moreover* this is the only collection in India which contains a representative 
display of objects in daily use among the people in historic tunes. In * 
European countries such objects are, of course, abundant and lijve done 
much to illumine the story of civilization, but in India they had hitherto 
been unknown dniir it is only in the lust three decades that scientific excava¬ 
tion has been undertaken in India and during this period the efforts of die 
Arducological Department hud been directed almost exclusively to die 
exploration of ancient religious centres which necessarily yielded few objects 
of this kind. Tin- museums at Sornatli and Taxi]a are both excellently 1 
planned and equipped* but at the more remote rites of Pagan, Harappa, 
Mohenjodaro and Nalanda the collections are only partially displayed and 
arranged, and await further development. 

In 1911 there appeared lire first Directory of Indian Museums. In that 
year Dr. J. l*h. Vogel supplied to the Conference of Orientalists detailed 
information relating to each of 39 m useums then existing. It is evident 
from his account that at least a dozen of these were then in a state of 
suspended animation, and the follow'itig now appear to have passed away 
altogether;— 

Poona-—Antiquarian Museum, 

Maid ah Museum. 

Dhar Museum. 

Srinagar—Sri Pratap Singh Museum. 

Bhopal, King Edward Museum. 

In addition the Lord Reay Museum at Poona decayed somewhere about 
1896 and was not resuscitated until 1930. Several others then mentioned 
appear to be dying slowly, including Rangoon, which has not been open to 
the public since 1904. The Indian museum movement, therefore, shows a 
death rate or a disappearance role that is striking. 

Around 1914, however, am! particularly during the last decade, 
museums have sprung up in many of the larger towns in India and in several 
of the smaller ones. Important among these id the Prince of Wales Museum 
at Bombay. This Museum owes its origin to the appointment by the 
Government in 1904 of a Committee under the Presidency of Mr. G. 0. V- 
Dunn, M.l.C.K. The Committee reported that first efforts should be directed 
towards providing a proper home fur the collections of works of n£l at,tin*. 
Sir J. J. School of Art and elsewhere, and for the ajrimmlogical specimens 
collected by die Archaeological Survey, Western Circlet and that with the 
Museum of Arts and Archaeology there should be combined a Museum lor 
Science and Natural History. It was urged that the main object of the 
e * - 
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dioulil be educational. I» WOS U » **M lha ' ,l,r r<' r " ,on '' u 

memorial of tin- visit of the rrina- Mid PrinMSS of tt ales in Uuil year s . 

Iflk** the fonn of a public Museum with a Library, 

In 1906 Ilic revised CommiLM wool 8™“ 5 ^®?° “* 

from ihij Government and Mr. Currhnbhoy Ibrnhimi Rr. .1.!., .. 

Corjoraiion of Bombay in Government smithies, and many !»-**« £ 
Work was then commenced on ihr building* designed >) r * r - 
the Indo-Saracemc style, and I lie first of the three blocks which made up if 
original design was’completed in 1914. Nine lakhs were 
building. From 1914 to 1921 it was used as a Military Hospital and Un 
a Child Welfare Exhibition. In April. 1921, it was for,,, aUy handed over to 
the Board of Trustees which had been created under the 1 rmce ot Wall a 
Museum Act in 1909. In 1922 and 1933 this Act was amended so that the 
Board now consists of 4 Government members ex-fijfeto, 3 Govexnrm n 
nominees, 2 Municipal Councillors, 2 member, of the Bombay N^uru 
History Society and one each from the Bombay Branch of the oyn . * 
Society and from the Bombay University and one representative o w 
Trustees of the Sir Dorab and Sir Ratan Tata Trusts. Two addition 
members are co-opted. The Chairman of the Board of Trustees is Sir 

Pkiroze Sethna- 

The scojw of the Museum was defined in 1919 as the art, archaeology, 
history, economic products and Natural History of the Bombay Presidency 
in particular, and the “ Oriental Region " in general. 

In 1920 the collections of the Bombay Branch of the Koval Asiatic 
Society and the Anthropological Society were accepted oi, pennam nt loan 
and in the same year were added the archaeological exhibits of the defunct 

Poona Museum. 

For the Natural History collections the Board turned to the Bombay 
Natural History Society. This Society, founded in IR83, had acquir'd a 
large collection of the animals and plant- of the Oriental Region, and bad 
published since 1886 a Journal devoted to ibis study. By an agreement 
entered into in 1923, such of the Society's collections as were suitable tor 
popular exhibition, and some of its cabinet collections, were transferred 
" as a gift from the Society so long as the Natural History Section is suitably 
maintained in ihi- Museum." This Section is controlled by a Sub-Corn milter 
»f three Trustees—two of whom are nominated by the Society, and the funds 
- required for the maintenami or the Section are provided from a special 
grant from the Govemlnent of Bombay, 

In 1920 the vast art and archaeological collection*of the late Sir Rolan 
Tata were gifted by Lady Ralan Tala, and still form the bulk of the Art 
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Section. Sir Doruh lata, a year later, gave hi$ collection uf pictures and 
antii(Uities, and in 1933 a further large art collection of Sir Dural Tala 
was received from the Trustees of the Sir Do rah Tata Trust. In 1936 die 
museum wi§ greatly extended by the opening of new' galleries, which make 
it to-day one of the largest museums in Asia, * 

Side by side with these developments in Bombay were the rather 
striking developments at Dehra Dun, It was here that the Forest Research 
Institute was opened in 191+, and the various sections soon began to acquire 
specimens connected with their respective Helds. In 1929 the whole of the 
Institute and its exhibits were transferred to tin* new and attractive buildings 
designed by Mr. C. C. Blomfudd, and six palatial galleries five uf which 
are 100 feet by 10 feel, Iibusc the various collections. 

The youngest of the Indian museums are those at Cuttack and Mar, 
both of which are enduring growing pains, while Aundh and the Rangavilas 
Palace Collet lion at Trivandrum promise us two others in the near future. 


To-day there are 1 06 mu seums in India, full details of which will be 
found in the Directory which formts Part II of this volume, and of which 
the following is a brief handlist:— 


rinff St Stale 
or I’natinrG. 

PofUlIfttfcna. 

Nuiili! nf Mu^nm 
olid year uf 
FflaniialidiL 

Cur,liar. 

Omraetrf £ SkopiL 

AGRA 

United PrmiflK* 

3^ r 7fi4 

The Tuj 
Miifniiti. 190ft. 

Kluin Thfindui 
Zafar lluaram. 

Munliiil AnliqiiLlEGf- 



Sl Jolui's CaUe-pr, 

llon r Cum Ear. 

L V. \Iflthiir 

fiinliupy* 

. AJMER 

Kjijpnlacui * « 

ll!> a 524 

VTiiacunr t H X>R 

MuFmmidin- 

podhysmi 

Rii Bibodur 
PumJil G^s.ll 

9 Ojlma, 

AtrlurfiloEiou}. 

AKALKQT 

Butnbuy 

IMS7 

Statf Muslim, 

Pnji-limi? ClrrL 

Arms £ OnardL 

ALLAHA RAO 

United IWllfH 

173,914 

Munieipil 

Mu -film. mi. 

0. ft. Vjrjt^ 

AntSqttiflra,’ 
Niiluml Hirit*ify h cL\ 



UniTrrdty, 

— 

I.wmhgf & Eranmuk?. 

AUK OH 


Pjfurr 1 .iN.-. (irjri 


Antii|uill>~* iiiitl ArL 

BANGALORE 

Mjwr* 

30M7fl 

MlMPrc Cavr.ni- 

mrnt MuM'um, 

IR65. 

K, A. Rqcl 

• 

An mid 
AirbolofidtJ. 

BARIPAOA 

Muiurkihiiiti State 

IU93 

Bjaripndp Milium, 
190-5- 

P. Adiarya, 

• 

> ip 

ArnhiFCiioq|Er£lE. 

BAftODA i/ 

Darodii * * . 


Hamdq 5*[:iir 
Miii-t-iian & 
Picture Ciallerv-. 

] fi'M. 

Sj f-nnijrrili 

Dr E, Cohn-Weiner 

Art, Antj^EiHiV^ .Did 
Graml. 

M 
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NAmP OE MqJFUOl 


Churuiter £ Scope, 

PliL’f A Sliilc 
of f^iinef. 

PaiiuLilbn. 

ui-jfl yi!M r u r 
ruaulfl E inn 

Curator. 

BENARES 

t-" 

205,315 

Ilham! K.lL 

Rai Krishna Das, 

Hlv Art * 

Ltu It’ll Prnvini't-fe 

4 


Blmwaii, l£W. 



BE^VYADA 


tn/m 

Victoria Juliikr 

__ 

CrfirraL 

Hidnu 

* p 


Muffuni, 18^1, 



□HAVHAGAH 

75.HH 

Burton MLLHfbkin. 

B. M Mehla 

Art & Airh^olofEcal. 

KoiMaw JS.PM * 

tags. 


BIJAPUR 


39.747 

ArrliifcrolopuiJLl 

M_ S. V&l*(HaiiJ 

l^ol Afiti cpi iliie=. 


P ■. 


Mui-mOt®. 3 9 Id- 

ft. R. iTiLLuupi. 

BOMBAY 

l/ 

LI«Utt 

Pfirwr of Walre 

W. 1C, G. Siihmion. 

An, An-hrulngv/ 

Uonihay 

! * 


Musriun of 
W«trm indium 

a V. Achanri. 

S. II, PjJler. 

iSnittraL History. 




i«i. 


Do, 

m v 

Du. 

Victoria & Allwrt 

D. A. Dal. 

ArdisruWf. Art* 




Mupfuid. I&E57. 


Natural History. 
ArduMdosy & Art. 

Do, 

■ ■ 

Do. 

SL Xuvlm t 

Rh»v. H + Hota*5J. 




rollrcr, MiiwUJn, 

Moil GutaIot. 




1925. 



D®, 

* 

Do. 

r..i l.i.luj^y Muftouiti 

Hr, F, V, Ghjirpurr. 

MedicuL 




Grant Mrftiral 

College, mil 



Do. 

m * 

Do. 

ScEh Gi S. M mfical 

Fiend* nf the 

Aliilatiiical, B in topi ra 1, 




C^llefiff, Parel- 

Df [Wirt mr nl^_ 

Girded. 

CALCUTTA 

H rural 

■ i 

L193,651 

[m^riii! Ubrary. 

— 

in.ioii.il m,s.s. 

Do. 

4 m 

Do, 

VicEaria AlrtliurLal 

P. Brown. 

HiOorkal. 




Haii. mi. 



Ho. 

k « 

Du. 

luiilun !iln hi- ii fi 

Hflih of diftcront 

Art. 




IS 14. 

Surety*. 

A it ba-n lo^y „ R^liim, 

A nlhropdo^v* G-eology, 
EonJflKy. 

Art & Archirolofy. 

Do. 

» * 

Da 

Muslim rjf Elm 

Hun. SujirTii^ 




BftEiniyi Sahllya 
VnTblm± 1910, 

IfUrlenL 


Do. 

* * 

Da 

Mf Jicnl L'nllepr 

M. N. Dr, N. Putt. 

Biolnpy Jin 1 1 




of Rrricd], Iftro. 

Arurntniy. 

Do*. 

4 * 

Do. 

CuHiikM 

Sir K. Das. 

Botany, Anatomy, 




Mr died (jjflrcp 
$■ ilusjuP-iS-. 

Principd. 

Plinrmnrdlogr. 

Do. 

4 i 

Do. 

School of 

i 

Mrdlra |; Ojtch to 




Tjtipkd M+dirrne 


Doctors 

CHAMtiA 



Bltnri Singh 

JalwutLl Ham. 

Art and 

I'mijulp 

* * 


MiisFitm, 190ft, 

AflUquitie*, Natural 






History, 

COIMBATORE 

94.750 

AfftiaihiLni! 

Hoti, Cmilw. 

AfrrirohunsL 

Mndra* 

T ¥ 


CoLlt^c Muimmii. 
IW7. 

Dr, J. A, Mill rial. 

Dol 

* * 

Da 

Gaia Farm 

G. Viuwamithiim. 

Fart--lry H 




Atusmim, 3 90ft, 


Grolopr, &wl^iry p 

CUTTACK 

Bills r A tWsa 
* 


Kavrnatmw College 
Mwom 1932. 

Hon. Cnnlsor, 

M t C B*n*rji. 

Eihmibffy, etc. 
■Wh^otDjTLnaJ i Small 
niuJcuA of pTOposH 

DACCA 

RtritCal 


mm 

f 

Da,era Muslim. 
1911 

11. N- K. Bhitta-jh. 

Prov. MatrimiK 

Lf»r*l ‘ Arch^rilujEy, 
NaEural History. 
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9 -———— 

Finer S Sliite 
or Pmriimc. 

Fojmialinn, 

Narrir 1 nt Mu.'run; 

r«nr sF 

UiumiuEum 

Curator. 

Character A Iktipt-, 

DARJEELING 

Brn^al 

i q*m 

N -1 sural History 
NIuKtiULL 1902- 

CM.Ihelis. 

Natural Hijsiory, 

• 

DCHHA O't/M 

W.409 

Museum* of the 

Dr p art mental 

Beteny, Sslvirulldfe, 

United Pttrrlhtf** 


Farat Research 
Institute. 1914. 

Head*. 

KniotHolugf* 

DELHI * . 

4+1,539 

Delhi Furl 

Musclciii of 
^ reKrr nl ngy\ 1909. 

ItuJinft Wal 
Memorial Museum 

1919. 

Huh. Curators 

K- R- Znfar Hawaii, 

Arrhiruluey, 

4- Do. ► * 

Do, 

1 .ipL W. Win! Inker 

War HelScft. 

DELHI . 

*055 

Lrnlml Asian 
Antiquities 
■Museum FW, 

M, A- Hamid 

Central Aeiueu 
ArrhmTogy and AfL 

Do. A 1 

Da. 

Lady Jlardinge 
Medical Guttrge- 

Mr*. 1_ *v Ghoth, 

Pathology, Materia 
Mf-ctlcu. 

DHARAlYtPUR 

Horabiy - * 

TJZ1S 

The Lady ^'ilsuri 
Museum. 1928. 

ITrni* Curator i 

Dr, S. K. Filim. 

Industrial 3k Art, 1 

EHHAKULAM 

Cochin d. i 

MjbM 

Maha fu}&% CaUtgci 

Depart menul 
Read. 

College. Mufttum. 
Zo&1wt t Natural 
Science. 

FYZABAD 

U idled Frwrinm 

m r m 

Fyuliad Museum. 
1871. 

Ctufk 

Natural Histarr and 
Amiffu.itiiP-9. 

GAUHATI 

Affliefl a 

21.797 

Kama ru [MV A nun- 
■mdli.m Simili or 
AenflUl Hf^arch 

Society. 

Prrddcnl r 

K. 1- Rama. 

Arch^ntug?. 

GWALIOR 

Central India 

2UW 

Cwaliui > m tJ- 
Musruui. 1910, 

n R- Gurjar. 

Natural Mutuary* 
Geology. Ajrrlrulturr. 


Do, 

AirdimnlnpicaJ 
Miiamim- 1922, 

S. K Thikoor. 

Arrhcalo^f. 

MARAPPA 

Punjab 

2,500 

Arrli ecological 
MuBrum. 

K, N„ SastrL 

A rr ho-rdf-fry. 

H1MATNAGAR 

Ihi 

torn 

Arcba:(sWical 
Museum, 1931- 

Inspector oJ 
a Afchindugy. 

Afclia^rdoey. 

HYDERABAD 

DcCcan 


Hyifrrjlmrl 
Mu^iun. 1931. 

Khwnj* M. All mud 

Art & Atthrolnff. 

INDURE 

Central India 


Thn Museum 19£9 

V r N, Singh. 

Archeology, 

JAIPUR 

Rajputnm 

144,170 

A! inert Mtlittim. 
1887 

HamimaTi Fershad:. 

Art $ Gen oral. 

JODHPUR 

94J3G 

Sirdar Mlifrum. 

Su perinlrmkrnt: 

A rrbiefc logical. 

Ra;pnlnn4 


1909. 

BibfcdllWBllUth 

Rru. 

Hinlndeii 

JUHAGADH 

39,000 

HjasaulLh&U ji 

Zuhurudditi 

HihtLiricjiL 

Kilhuvror £„W,l, 

i 


MuMfum. ]925. 

^ V 1 

Ahrnad. 

G«do|ry. Forestry, 

KARACHI 

mass 

Victoria Museum, 

C tL EinV, 

* ** 

Art, ArthuwdoEy, 

Sind « , . 


ISSL 

• 

Natural Kj-turtf, elr„ 

* 

KHAJRAHQ 

OihaiJirpiif, C. 1 


jnffline Museum. 

lm 

“ 

Anrho^logy. ■ 

* 
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PLin- ^ Slul^ 

OF Pnilinrr". 

Population. 

7fiLIEi<c Elf UuiE'jm 
iinrt y*nj- of 

J liUEtitailqii. 

Curator 

Character A SrojMt, 

c 

NHIGHtHQ 

.VtayurbhU[j Sluts 

S2G 

Khichlnn Mu*cuJn. 
1029. 

S- P, too**. 

Atxhvdotiy* 

KOfttAPUR 

+ 

t&m 

Irwin AfiTinutttnil 
Museum. 

1929, 

Hon, Cuninfs: 

S- Ci- Paid 1 
Prof. K G. Kij rt 
clan gar. 

Agriculture, Industry. 
Arrhittilapy. 

LAHORE 

Punjab , . 

429,747 

Central MuN'um. 
1864. 

Dn K. N. Situ 
Rant. 

Art. Archeology 
Agriculture, etc. 

4* Do - 

f>o 

Do. 

Du. 

Part Mumm* 

m 

G«rtL College 
Museum. 

Archfttiluflkiil 
Softf-Hnieiti^ol, 
D, Ft. Fflri. 

llfstorlcal—Anna, etc. 

Zoology. 

LUCKNOW 

United Province 

Dn, t * 

Do, 

274^59 

Do. 

Do. 

IV United pf 0 . 
viiw# PiminriaJ 
Museum. li53* 

Museum at (lie 
RnJdenfij, 

InM- of ITyp;ir> rH? 

Ed Bahadur* 
Ffiiyag DjyuL 

Curctctkrr: 

A. Tiow. 

Mr die a 1 Oflkvf. 

AlYlljeoloplcaL 
am! Centra L 

HiirfprkaL 

1 Imltli & 1 heir nr. 

Du. i * 

Do. 

tJtJrcriitj 

Museum^, 

Hndi of lh|tv, 

MriEidne, Botany 
and Zoology p e(r, 

LYALLPUH 

Plllljdli 

w 

Pirnj fib AfZTirul. 

tfliJ I r 

Mtwum. 1909, 

Prof. of Bulimy. 

AiiriuLilltlmL 

madanapalle 

Mflilfie * 

q.m 

Madina pafle 
€tiJkffe Mu-H-LEin. 

.Priori pul: 

Dr. J, 11, Cousins. 

Alt. 

m MADRAS 

Madras « * 

Pa. , , 

Del » 

Do. 

Ddl 

Do. 

MTS3& 

Do, 

Da 

Do. 

Du, 

P a 

Unrnmiricul 
Muslim. 1851. 

Quern Mary* 
College, 

Christian College. 
CflJJepr of 
Engineering, 
MpiHtmJ College. 

(2 iniE^mnal 

Victoria Technical 
Institute, 1R87, 

Dr. F. It. flmdjr. 

Curator: Mies 

C K. Kiiupaluyd. 
Prof, of Zoology, 

Dr. P K, kushy. 
Dr, A, Yimuki'iin. 

SqerolJarjf; 

J, Ft. Calloway, 

Art, Arrtifriiliapy p 

Anthropoid, 

Naturd lEitary, 
Genlngy. 

Botany & Zoological. 

Zoological. 
Engineering Model* 
and Geology. 
Anatomy* Pathology. 

Com ciicixiil Museum. 

MANGALORE 

Maifrn:- . . 


Sl Aloy^hia 
CuIIcre. 1029, 

— 

Nulttml History and 

Art, 

MOHENJO DAHO 

Siiu! . 


Archeological 
Muicum. 1925. 

1C N, Purl. 

Arcbrulngy. 

MUTTRA 

V filled Provinces 

58,163 

Cmwii Mu-riim of 
Arch realty. 1274. 

V. £. Agrmtnk. 

ArduLolafty. 

MYSORE 

Mywre 

* m | | 

107442 

Vlmwreity of 
* Mysore. 

Director ■ 

Dr. M, H. Krinhfij>. 

Archmiagy. 

# 

NAGPUR 

Cnitnl PnmiiMB 

1 

2l5J£5 

i.'enkrut Museum. 
1063. 

EL A* D Abim. 

Natural History, 
Geology. A it h Ecology, 

NALANDA 

Hihnr & (>ri<w , : 

I 

Archrafugfcpl 

M iLsrum . |9|7, 

J. K, Roy, 

Ethnology, rite. 
Archeology. 
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Place & 
or IWvlihCo. 

Papulation. 

+ T*l±tlt al UlLrrldlh 
and year qf 
■TnaTiiiiDf l«i 

Curufnr. 

Character >1 ScopOi 

PATNA 

Bihar & OffcSM . 

mm 

Patrm Mq scam- 
1917. 

B. A+ C Choflh. 

# 

Archaeology, NiUlltuI 
ltf-jiory, (^lagy. 

Art* rtc. ^ 

PESHAWAR 

pi* W- Frontier . 

111JWA 

pnFihjIwar Muwtim, 

lorn. 

M. DiUwaf EAuul 

Airhfrilkipy, 

Do* 

Do- 

Jslamh CdlbfiU 
Mu icmn. I9.i-L 

FroL of Zoology: 
Mohammad Fad!. 

ZoobgbaL 

POONA 

Bombay 

zmbi 

Uluru Eu Itltiasa 
Santsodluikii 

Mu min to MS. 

G, 1L Dirt 

Art. Alcbrutoef* 

Do, 

* 

Lord Kottjf 

1 eli Iel^-E riii 1 Museum. 

* sew, 

B. Yf ChaffiiircF 

Imitt^trial. 

Du. + 

Do, 

CaBeg« of 
Agjicullnrr* 
KbW 


Korti culture. 

Frulk 

PUDU KOTTAL 

Mailing h * 

29.776 

Slide Mu*cum- 

mt 

K_ Vonbiilarancrtlil 
BljlL 

MKnf^lliiwHm. 

QUETTA 

E.ildchiHflti 


McMnbnu Mutetmu 
1906. 

— 

ZiwLogy, 

ATT.hjrnlopy. 

RAIPUR 

Geafral Provtum 


fbiimr Mu-nJra. 

1075, 

Clerk. 

Arubirulopr 

:mil (jctptbiL 

RAJA HMUH DRY 

Madras f * * 

63*526 

Raj ahmtin dry 
US>L 

Hon. Curuier. 

Mitcidtoneous. 

RAJKOT 

Ksidiinwnr 

50JDQG 

Watson Museum 
of Antiqoiib*- 

m 

jL L Snuulto. 

Anrbirolugy, Botany* 
Geology* Zoology, 
Agriculture. etc. 

RAJ&HAMI 

Bengal * 

27,{*4 

Miinmnfii of ibe 
Vflffniira KrH-affll 
SodrtjF 1919. 

ft. &myuL 

Arditeotogical. 

RAWALPINDI 

Punjab 

mm 

Gordnn l.nllrgre 
ILijiaiiLc.il Mu^uin. 

— 

Botanical 

Col lection. 

SANDHI 

UlwfMli 

m 

MijHfliam of 

A reharolu^y. ( 

Mnbamfflnd 

Hamid. 

xAtrlmiagjcaL 

SARNATH 

1 ntlcd ProvinfCT 

— 

Archrcolngbjil 
Museum. l*Wt. 

M. Ml Nyir. 

Antiquities. 

SATARA 

Ikim bay 

23,379 

Hi-t->rk.al jVfywum, 
1930. 

P Cl- UkkaiLair 

* 

IThlOfieuiJ DflCymcnU, 

Pni Filings 

SERAMPORC 

Ltpnp,al „ . ! 

mm 

Serjmpcift Colkgp, 

— 

OhjecJU rrmnpcleft mth 
Rk Mission, 

SHILLONG 

Lssim i. „ ■ 

21200 

1 iovrnmirnt Coin 

CdltaibHi* 1904. 

— 

Coin*, 

StftPUR 

Rnrusal * * ; 

• 


Royal IklaLik 
Garden* < Tl-f'rb- 
nHumk lft&J. 

1 L Biswat 

■ 

Bulanical. 

* * • * 

TANJORE 

Madras. 

G&302 

Raja Raja ChoU 
Mil worn. 

,1, M r Scmnjutinl 
ram. 

Antiquities A TumpJfl ■ 
JtfirplJrrf. ■ 

taaila 

Punjab . „ , 


Taiila Museum, 
1920. 

Mr Gupta, 

Ijoral : Antiquities- 

. 
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Place & Stole 

WF Pmvinrr. 

Pti fiulat LoIl 

IVEtU* 01 14 tin id tun 
and ft&jr pJ 

Uuratoc 

f'-hanitter Si Scnpe. 

TRiCHINOPOLV 

Madras 

■ 

142,643 

Neural Hlalurf 
MuN'Lini of Sl 

Joseph's ColLrpif. 
1B9S. 

Rtf, S. Matter*. 
SJ. 

N'miira] Hiitoiy 

ii lul Geiwral. 

T n i Chur 

Cochm * 


Slalr Murfiittl. 
I8E5. 

Hon., Supt-: 

K. G. M«ar. 

Industrial* ftwlookal* 
Archie tilujdcalL 

TRIVANDRUM 

TmiFCOFf „ 

Dfl, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Go tftsoh en I 
(Napier) Museum, 
1657. 

KaugAYfUiS Palace 
Collcelino- 
»SrI i .hitntj.-i v.mn 
(Gallery of 
PulriLinga), 

N. G* Filial. 

W. M Irvihr. 

R« V. Forkful. 

Art, Natural Flfatnry* 

\ n i ii|iiiiir&. 
Ethrmlnpy. G«j 1 off, 
DrH-nny. 

An. 

An 

UDAIPUR 

Hasnutana 

ujm 

Victoria tldlj 
Museum. 1867. 

A- K- Vjsul 

.\tr fi [rulujrjr 
ami CflBtttJ. 


BURMA. 


Place. 

Papulation. 

.Nainp of Mn^Lim. 

f'uroior. 

Qwracler A- Scope. 

Bdri^ww M) . 

Mandalay , , 

Pnpnli 

400,415 

147,933 

Fh*y.rc Protin-rbl 
Museum Iftift 

Prince Mo sennit 

im 

Airh^nlnEirji] 

Mc.tcnrn.1 

Snfi^Hnlemjml of 
(lie Ardusolophul 

Sn nffj, 

Do, 

Art + Anboflloiy, 

Etiini^lncv, KrassisiFii 
Natural D]$ti»r?. 
lliHlnrirat: FjJaibit* 
iintL wilh Bumn-M- 
FiIbo- 

ArrhErduitJcoL 


U > Una IMH Wh open r<> I hr imlilir *inn* 1WH. 


Tfliat ia principally remarkable about this* list is I he absence from it 
of public mu warns in fifteen towns of over 100,000 population, namely:^ 


Rangoon ... 400,415 

Ahmedabad .... 314,000 

Amritsar . 265,000 

Cnmpm . 244,000 

Madura .... .. 182,000 

Srinagar .. 174,000 

Sholapur ... .. 145,000 

Bftre % .* —... ... 144,000 

Mee ™‘ . 137,000 

Jubbulpore . 124,000 

1 ■ Multan .. 119,500 

Rawalpindi . 119,300 

Moradabad . 110.600 

TinnifuHy . 109,068 

.... ... 102,200 
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Vuiiiri- Mutcluu, Tmumlnint. «, Eulrrior. 
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Srinagar ( 174*000) ami Bhopal (90,000), had museums until quite 
recently; but both were cIoaim! down about 1933, while the Quetta Museum 
wa& dosed in 1933 as a result of Lhe devastating earthquake, Rawalpindi 
has a College Herbarium only. Possibly in no other country of the world, 
except China, are there so many large towns without a public museum of any 
Lind, and it may be useful lo consider why it is that museums are so scarce, 
comparatively speaking, in lids sub-continent and why it is that so few 1 
museums have been established by Indians or Indian organisations. 

It may be accepted as ft dictum that in any country where the vast 
majority of people are illiterate the educational use of museums will be 
confined to a small portion of die community, and in India only one in ten 
Is literate. In America, ^Germany, and in Great Britain, museums have 
been established by the hundred as adjuncts to demetituty and secondary 
education, hut in India few museums have been established w ith this object 
in mind, l he gTeat museums have been almost entirely founded as research 
institutions, while the more local museum* have been established as purely 
archaeological collect tons of excavated antiquities or are the outcome of the 
enthusiasm of Indian rulers or Political Officers desirous of preserving lhe 
antiquities of the State or exhibiting local products. 

A feature of the recent development of museums In India ha* been the 
continuance of the policy of creating Archaeological museums near to 
the site of archaeological investigations, and the museum $ at Mohenjo-Daro* 
ilamppa, NalaiuLi and Tax ilu, all < a s!ablishi , i| since 1917, are indicative of 
this tendency. 

Thus in s=hnri tin- Indian museum movement has. a quadniple origin — 
firstly* the Governments and their European servants established scientific 
museums at the great centres of government, and secondly, the Indian Stales 
have to some extent followed this example: thirdly, the Whaeologind 
Survey has developed a dozen local museum?, and fourthly, teaching 
m&tilutinn* and learned societies have created museum* In suti their own 
special requirements. v 

Before leaving thb pretinimriy survey nf the history and distribution 
of museums wf mn$\ add a special word about the situation in Burma. In 
this great province she only provincial museum is the Phayre Museum at 
Rangoon. This was established in 187ft but as Lhe building was demolished 
m 19fl4 the museum collections have not bc*m open n> the public for B lhitfy- * 
two years. These are said to comprise Art, Archaeology f Ethnology f 
Economies, Natural History and Numismatics and are, ai present, stored in 
the local offices of the Geological Survey of India save six inscriptions and 
eleven sculptures w hich have been seal on loan to and art exhibited in ihv 
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entrance hall of the Library of the University of Rangoon. The question of 
re-establish mg this museum ha.i been intermittently under the consideration 
of the Government of Burma since 19U 1, but nothing has been done, the 
reason advanced being lack of funds. An enquiry addressed to the Govern¬ 
ment of Burma whether we should be doing an injustice in stating that it Jhl 
not maintain a single museum elicited the reply: " It would Ik- more correct 
lt> say that the Lucal Government did' nut maintain a Museum open to the 
public." As the President of the closed Phayre Museum writes that there is 
little likelihood of it being opened in the near future, the position is that in 
Burma, the largest of the provinces which at present constitute British India, 
a province having an area throe times that of Great Britain and a population 
of over fourteen millions, not one museum is mafhtamed by the Provincial 
Government, and out of a total estimated annua) expenditure of 
Rs. 89,737,000 only Rs. 350 is spent annually on the Provincial Museum. 

It cannot he maintained that the people of Burma are indifferent to 
museums, for where these are provided by any other agency they are largely 
attended. Thus the small Palate Museum at Mandalay, maintained by the 
Government of India, is visited annually by 35,0110 people. If Mandalay 
with its very limited co I led ions can attract so many visitors what numbers 
might not be drawn to an up-to-date museum in Rangoon, the seventh city 
of the Indian Empire with its population of over four hundred l In inland? 

The paucity of museums in Burma is the more regrettable as every 
monastery is a village school and must of the (toys and many of the girls can 
read and write, so that in Burma, museums could play an important part in 
the cultural life of the people since labels could be read by the majority of 
the visitors. At present the only museums in Burma are the two small ones in 
Upper Burma in charge of the Archaeological Survey of India, namely, the 
Palace Museum, Mandalay, and the Pagan Museum, the former containing 
relics of the last Burmese dynasty and the latter antiquities recovered at the 
ancient capital. In addition there are three sculpture sheds at Hmaw-za in 
die Promt? District for the protection of the excavated antjquilies, and 
another at Mrohaung in the Akyob District. On the maintenance of these 
two museums and four sculpture sheds the Government of India expends 
annually Fts. 1,120, ho that the total expenditure on museums in Burma is 
only Rs* 1,470, little more than £100 for fourteen million people. 

Looking to the future it is improbable that the political separation of 
Burma- from India U in itself likely in improve matters in the wly of 
museums as these havfc been provincial charges for a long time, though it is 
possible that the improved economic condition anticipated to result from 
separation may remove the financial stringency which is blamed, not entirely 
with justice, for the present lamentable state of affairs. 
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To summarise, from Bombay to Rangoon,, from Peshawar to 
Tricbinopoly, India has but few ideal museum buildings—-few cool 
spacious bruiting temples of the Muses such as one sees in many American m 
ami European cities- From the outward point of view a few of them can 
compare architecturally with any f and fore must among those of Ut-uuty of 
design are those at Delira Dun and Tamila, Tajrila, this former* city 
of King Taxiles, who was the active ally of Alexander of Macedon, 
that onct 1 lii'liI a nullii.ni soul? .mi! w;i- the centri - of CrxcO'BiiiidhisI 
learning ant! culture, has now one of ilie most all rat lively built and 
charming museums in India, fanliimiri] nfler a Buddhist monastery, h 
needed the inspiration of a poet lu produce a museum worthy of such 
treasuriM as are here amhwith them something i.if the tramp of the legions 
and the culture of long past ages, Samath, too, lias an attractive and 
appropriate huilding. *- — 

One of the p leasantest museum buildings in India h that of I he newly- 
erected Sardar Museum in jodhpur, designed by Mr. C* A. CoMstraw. In 
ihf design of thii building cafe lias been taken to provide adequate 
accommodation for the staffj while the public galleries are well lighted and 
well proportioned. In course of lime douBtle^ one of these galleries will 
he required for reserve collections. The Daroilo \rt Gallery is also a very 
admirable buildings from ihe interior point of view, hut the exterior of this 
and its adjacent museum shows a marked contrast of style. 1 

For internal gullibility the new galleries al Bombay can hardly be 
surpassed, with tlieir soothing proportions ami quiet effectiveness. 

At \gra T with Shah JahanV peerless minarets of beauty and dome of 
sorrow marking the last resting place of his beloved, a museum would 
destroy Hsniething of that unparalleled dream of loveliness. Yet a museum 
Ea here p hidden so deftly that it dues nut Jar. 

Would that all museums in India had such lovely settings, but others 
run boast only gingerbread palnces, I urila>hc and bizarre, or gloomy prison- 
like edifices where devitalised aspiraliens of past sculptor stand, awkward 
and dim. In galleries more suited to be mausoleums. 


1 Set munition fAnir^ p IH 
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ft 

Chapter II* 


Finance. 


As only sixteen Indian museums publish annua] or triennial 
report** and not all of these contain financial =4tatcmenls T we were compelled 
io turn to other sources for detail* of expenditure* and the figure* recorded 
below are based upon information furnished by curators and other adminis* 
Irative officers, and were verified, a* far as possible* when visiting the 
museum?. Though lacking the certitude **f figure* derived from published 
and audited accounts, our statements of expenditure do not, we believe* 
deviate greatly from the actual sums expended on purely museum sen ices. 


As will be seen from I lie Directory that forms the second part of ibis 
volume, the total amount allocated normally from all sources lo museum b 
in India, including Burma* is less than Rs. 720,000/ or £54,000, which 
equals about -033 of an anna per head. When the vast geological* arch&ub 
ogical, ethnological and other potentialItiefs of India are considered one is 
astonished ai the smallness of the sum. So few areas of the world are so 
rich in history, so fruitful fur the arehacolagisl and the scientist, that the 
comparative poverty of the museum movement strikes one with amazement. 


Even Sweden* with u papulation of just over six millions, spends more than 
India, whilst South A f rica, with comparable problems of race, unci a popula¬ 
tion of only 8,000/100* spends nearly ns much . 

From lhe directory appended io this report, ii will he seen that no 
les* than 46 museums have incomes of less than Its, 1,000 a year, imd that 
another 18 Imve incomes of less than R*. 2,500. It h obviottdy impossible 
to inainiain any museum on such meagre budgets, since it does not permil 
the appointment of a qualified ctitaior or indeed adequate attention or 
development in any form. It is these 64 museums dial form the bulk of the 
black list. One dr two of them such as ihow> al St. Xavier 1 ® College, Bombay, 
and at St. Joseph s College, Trichinopoly, show, however, what can he done 
on small budges? by enthusiastic honorary curators. 


*11 n - frt-r ul retain rr.uMnm Herein cuRflM J^ira HJ*tT nature he «lat*t m GmTWi E* dn.! 

* ' Llrr ' 1,5 lf '“ r,? Pwtteulftf tnoMtimi. Thm, ,nr -juuajj*, m* rnu D f th. ^pwrlalan inl t cojitrot 

of tar, MlirctJua. Ir. tf. [-Jam Ns ««■.,« by th. fitroetm-i nMhr isrsrjq fdtotlfle arv«H „r that □ i , hl 
Anttajlorr'in SmtrULtliEiJni,!,', of tjm mujinrni=B th UiHr Circlet or (hf ejpcujimrc .nrutrrd hv rh, 
Areb.ro! opr 4 | CMfl to ihr ow tn m cal „r In-Ua. awsrfltu,. .to™, entlr.tr «m -.^gal of , nt to,ii|.. 
•liner .inady In mumm. or whirl, win an,I a iJmci, therein Idler, l. not in hen into areeunt. Th. unminii 
°* thtfc tfe™. d«i iKrt to*r«T, effect Uib .n..m» toaeltoi™, ui to ton tram to. Ammoal warn * 
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in the next category come those museums with an income of over 
2,500 Rs, hut not exceeding 10,000 Rs. There arc 2-1 of these a in I in 
general they can he described as museums of a moderate efficiency, with a 
competent curator in charge. In some cases as at Gwalior j Archaeological 
Museum), Peshawar and Taxi la, the museums are examples at' wliaj can be 
done on limited budgets. * 

Tltc final category, diat of museums with an income ol over 10,000 Rs. 
embraces the 17 largest and some of the most efficient museums of India, 
headed by the Prince of Wales Museum at Bombay anil the Indian Museum 
at Calcutta, both of which have an income of about 1 14,000 Rs. a year. 
Tlif Victoria Memorial Hall at Calcutta, and the Government Museum at 
Madras, both highly ellftsetit, have incomes of over 60,000 R~, a year, 
Itaroda spends -10,000 R>. on its museum and picture gallery, whilst 
Hyderabad, Patna and Lahore each have annual incomes of over 20,000 Rs. 
The Victoria and Albert Museum at Bombay, the Darjeeling Natural 
History Museum, the Museums uf the Forest Research Institute ut Debra 
Dun, the Central Asian Antiquities Museum at Delhi, and the museum** at 
Jaipur, Jodhpur, Karachi, Lucknow ami Nagpur, have incomes varying 
between 10,000 and 16,000 R>. One or two of these, such as the Victoria 
Museum at Karachi, do not appear to give value for the money sjient, and 
the remainder vary considerably in efficiency from section to section. 

Thus, on the whole of the Indian museum movement something less 
than Rs. 720 ,(XXJ j- spent |nrr annum—less than is sjient upon a single really 
good museum in any one of the great capital cities nf Europe or America. 
The five richest Indian museums have a larger income than the remaining 
100 put together, but even they with (heir combined incomes d*i not equal 
what i> spent annually in Glasgow , Manchester, or in a .'high: one of the six 
large national museums in London, There is not a museum in India that 
can he regarded as adequately fin an ceil, and only a bare dozen can be 
considered as having finances even partially adequate to the task before 
them. 


The prime source of income is from the Government of India and the 
Provincial Governments. It has already been pointed out that India consists 
of M British India '* and the “ Indian States" and that British India is 
divided into 12 major provinces, Their approximate respective i-ontri but ions 
to museum serviced are as follows: — 

* Government of India ... ,,, ... Rs, 214,000 , 

Government of Madras ,., ... ... H.*. 67,300 

Government of Bombay ... ... ... Rs. 38,300 

Government of Bengal .. Rs- 34,000 

Government of Grilled Provinces ... Rs. } 24,300 
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Government of Punjab .... ... Rs. 21,000 

fEcvminu’iu of Bihar ... ... ... ... Rs. 23,000 
Government of Central Provinces ... Rs. I 1,000 

North-West Frontier Province.. ... R~. 6,000 

i Government of Assam ... ... ... ... Rs. 2,000 

Government of Burma ... ... ... ... Rs 1,470 


Sind has as yet no museums, and Orissa has only the small museum ut 
Cuttack. 

Apart from these major Provincial Govemmraits there are minor 
administrations in Ajmer, Baluchistan, Delhi, and Ccmrg, and of these the 
first supports a museum from Provincial funds the annual contributions 
being about Rs. 4,700. a 

Tlius the total direct Government contributions in British India to 
Museum services is Rs. -170,000 or 67 |**r cent, of the total expenditure on 
museums. The remaining contributions which go inwards the upkeep of 
museums in British India come principally from Municipalities, Colleges 
and Universities, and Private Societies. 

Municipalities mid Lund Boards in India maintain 'even museums and 
maker grants to six, the total expenditure on all activities being less than 
Rs. 61,000, Of this sum it may he remarked that Rs 56,558, dial is over 
92 per cent, of ihtr whole, was expended in 1934 J 35 by lour municipalities 
in die Bombay Presidency. I he Bombay Municipality nol only maintains 
llic Victoria and Albert Museum at an annual cost of Rs. 11,690 hut makes 
annual grants uf Rs. 25,001) and Rs, 3,000 to the Prince itT Wales Museum 
and the museums of die Sedi Gordluimhis Stinderdus Medical College 
respectively. The Karachi Municipality spends annually Rs. 12,000 on its 
Museum, the Poona Municipality Rs. 5,000 on die l.urd Reay Industrial 
Museum, Poona, and the Bijapur Municipality makes a grunt of Rs. 300 to 
the Bijupur Museum. In the remainder of India the total ascertainable 
expenditure by Local Bodies is not more than Rs. 4,000. The Rajahmundry 
Municipality spends some Rs. 200 on its museum, the Raipur Municipality 
and Local Board together Rs 400 on the Raipur Museum, the Darjeeling 
Municipality, more generous, contributes Rs. 1,250 towards the funds of 
the Darjeeling Museum, the Benares Municipality Rs. GOO to the Bharat 
Kiilii Blmwan Museum, the Lahore Municipality Rs. 180 in the Lahore 
Museum, the flczwada Mutiikipaliiy Rs 360 to the Bczvisda Museum and 
GJrdens and the Ajmer, Rea war and Kekri Municipalities and the 
Ajmer District Roar3 each make small grants of varying amounts 
to the Ajmer Museum. The Allahabad Municipality make an annual 
grant of Rs, 1,500 to their museum. In view of this meagre -support it is 
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not surprising to find (bn! outside (he Bombay Presidency I fie museums 
maintained by local bodies rank among the poorest in India, being generally 
poorly-staffed, ill -equipped, neglected and of little educative value. This 
criticism is applicable also to the Aden Museum on which the Aden Settle¬ 
ment I Municipality) spends some Rs. -100 per annum. In most municipal 
museums money not expended lapses, so there is no building up of a reserve 
turn]. At the \ ietnria and Albert Museum, Bombay, the Curator ran, with 
the sanction of the Municipal Commissioner, make purchase^ of exhibits 
and cases, Iml lliere arc no funds for either of these purposes this year. 

Societies and private benefactions contribute less limn Rs. 12,000 
annually to ihl- maintenance of museums. 

The Indian States combined spend Ha* 1 11,(MX) on museums and art 
galleries. 

To summarise, in British India the amount generally applied to 
museums equals one twenty-eighth of an anna per head, whilst in the Indian 
States as a whole the amount per head comes to even less, namely, one 
thirty-fourth of an anna. 

The reasons for this comparative poverty of museum finances art- not 
far to seek. It must not be forgotten that India is essentially rural, and dial 
although it has a population of 359,000,000 it has only 39 town:- over 
100,000 population compared with the 57 of the United Kingdom and the 
74 of the U.S.A. Furthermore, the wealth per bead is but a fraction of 
ifnit of Europe or North America, Thus, whilst Indio as a country may be 
considered rich, the average individual lives at a stale so low that tln-re is 
scarcely a European or North American equivalent. 

Whichever way one approaches the question, however, it is evident that 
tile finances of the museums of India whether in British India or in the 
Indian States, are milch Mow those of abtlOst any area of the world, and it 
If a maxing what has Iwen done, particularly at Bombay and Madras un 

budgets below those of the principal provincial low ns of the British Empire 
ami t hr 1 ,3.A. 

Tins is one of the reasons why the Indian museum service sustains such 
a poor comparison with the museum services of most other countries. 
Another reason for the comparatively poor stale of some of the Indian 
museums is that India has not been blessed with public benefactors as 
have jhe United States of America and various countries of Europe haw 
been. Gifts of a hundred thousand dollars for museum purposes dr new 
buildings are not unusual in the United Slates, but in India there have 
only been two gifls ef this magnitude, namely, Mr. Currimbboy Ibrahim’s 
gift of R>. 300,000 to the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, in 1906, 
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iiuti Lord Ctttwn’g endowment of the Victoria Memorial Hall, Calcutta* 
witli a sum ol £2t> t 000* Dir Victoria Memorial Hail U f-xeeptiomil liIh i 
in this, that ihe cost of the building, namely, seventy^six lakhs of rupee* 
was voluntarily subscribed bv the People and Prince? of India. This 
curioun paucity of private benefactions cannui lie due to any lack of fortune, 
for it is probable that a list of the hundred richesl men in the world would 
include a Juzcij Indians. 

Tilt re are only two examples of museum building' ha ving been erected 
at the cost of private these bring the small mtiwum ut Raipur, built 

by Mu h ant Chasida_% Chief of Nandgaou, and the excellent am] recently 
erected Pathological Museum of the Selli Gord^audas Sunderda* Medical 
College, Bombay* the gift of the late Selh Juumiutas LallubhitL 

Many of the museums in the Indioxi States owe much to the personal 
interest taken in them by the ruler but there is T in some caet>, a lendeney in 
utilise them os a repository for works of url s natural history specimens and 
curiosities no longer required at lire Palace, 

Of important benefaction there am few to record save the art treasures 
presented to the Primv of Wat- Museum, Bombay, by Sir Raian Tala and 
Sir Do nib rata, the eullt-riion of musical instrument* given lo the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, liv Raja Sourendra Mohan Tagore, and the valuable 
pictures and other objects which Lord Curzon, in addition to his princely 
endowment, presented to the Victoria Memorial Halt, Calcutta* Seeing thai 
fifteen towns, each with more than 100,000 inhabitant still have no museum 
there is no lack of opportunity for wealthy dlinens of these cities tu follow 
L°rd Cu rmn s example, but alt museums would benefit considerably by 
straightforward gifts of money for store rooms, laboratories or even expert 
assistance. i 

TX e have already noted that the two beat provided museums in India 
are the Prince of Wales Museum a* Bombay, and the Indian Museum at 
Lalcuira, though neither of these lias an income ciimparulde to those of many 
leading provincial cities in Europe. With regard to die Indian Museum, 
ihe figures in the Directory entry reveal a singular disproportion between die 
amounts allotted to the various sections. Thus, whilst ihe Archeological 
section receives Rs. 29,fKKi per year, die Geological lection waives 
gnly Rs. 5,500 allocated as follows; one -quarter of the pay of (he curator 
and the Museum aswjstanl Ks. .3,600. Museum bears rs end other labour 
Rs. 1,100, and all that remains for the purchase of specimens and maierial 
is a few hundred rupees. Obviously under conditions such as these the 
section will remain comparatively stagnant, nnd all that can be done is to 
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iirrunge fur cleaning an,? perhaps sliglil improvements. With such a budget 
,},rr ** ' EUl k no of making any pflr i u f this section efficient according 

10 ..Urn lUBthmlf, an,] a njittparison with Ihe Geological Museum 

m L ondon or live leading Geological museums in Europe and America makes 

11 obvious that in exhibition methods live Geological section of ik-Indian 

Museum is wvefil years behind die times. * 

Finance is indited the key to India's museum development; ii is 
hope loss to expect a great movement on fantastically low budgets. 
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c Chapter HI. 

A omtni stratjos. 

Of the 10A museums in India no jess than ,li. ii strikingly high 
proportion, are directly administered ami financed by the Government ot 
India or Provincial Governments, or draw their main revenues from these 
sources, namely: — 

, Agra, Taj Museum. ^. 

Ajmer, Rajputana Museum. 

Bijupur, Archaeological Museum. 

Bombay, Prince of TCales Museum, 
y Calcutta, The Indian Museum. 

Calcutta, Victoria Memorial Hall. 

Calcutta, Imperial Library. 

Coimbatore, Cass Forest Museum. 

Dacca, Dacca Museum. 

Darjeeling, Natural History Museum. 

Debra Dun, Museums of the Forest Research Institute (5). 
y Delhi, Fort Museum, 

Delhi, Indian War Memorial Museum. 

FyzubaJ Museum. 

^Harappa Museum. 

, Lahore, Fort Museum. 

Lahore, Central Museum. 

Lucknow, Residency Museum, 

Lucknow, Provincial Museum. 

Lucknow, Institute of Hygiene. 

Madras. Government Museum. 

Mandalay, Palace Museum. 

„ Molten jo daro Museum. 

Muttra, Cumin Museum of Archaeology. 

Nagpur, Central Museum. 

^ N.ilanda, Archeological Museum, 
e* * New Delhi, Central Asian Antiquities Museum. • 

Pagan, Art’ll a-ologi cal Museum. 

Palnn, Patna Museum. 

Peshawar, Peshawar Museum. 

Quetta, McMahon Museum. 
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Rangoon, Phayre Museum, 

„ Samalh, ArohieologicaJ Muslim. 

Satara, Historical Museum. 

Shillong, Cove rumen i Coin Collection. 

Silipur, Royal Botanic Gardens Herbarium. • 

^ TaxiJa Museum. * 

In addition to these 36 museums directly under the Imperial or 
Provincial Governments, there are 27 colleges mid universities with 
museum-. In most of then?, details of j mat ice are hard to secure, but since 
most of these colleges and universities receive government grunts it would not 
perhaps be unfair to due most of these museums as being indirectly 
supported by the government. The full list of these institutions is us 
follows;— 

Agra, St. John’s College, 

Allahabad, University Museum. 

Bombay, Si. Xavier's (College. 

Bombay, Grant Medical College. 

Bombay, Seth Gord hail das Sunder das College (2). 

Calcutta, Medical College Museums {2). 

Calcutta, Carmichael Medical College. 

Calcutta, School of Tropical Medicine. 

Coimbatore, Agricultural College Museum, 

Cuttack, Ravenshaw College Museum. 

Delhi, Lady Hardinge Medical College. 

Emakulam, Maharaja's College. 

Lahore, Government College. 

Lucknow, University Museums ^5). 

Lyallpur, Agricultural College Museum. 

Madanupulle College. 

Madras, Queen Mary College. 

Madras, College of Engineering. 

Madras, Medical College Museums (2). 

Madras, Christian College. 

Mangalore, St. Aloyams* College, 

Mysore, University Museum. 

* Peshawar, Islamia College. * , •. 

Poona, Ganeshkind Fruit Experimental Station, Museum. 
Rawalpindi, Gordon College, 

Seram pore, Seram pore College. 

Trirfiinopoly, St. Joseph's College. a 
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'Hie college museums up? usually administered by a Professor acting 
under the Principal. The majority are for the use of students, and cannot 
strictly he Considered as public museum*. 

Twenty-seven museums arc administered and maintained by Indian 
Slates, tfn full list being a* follows:—- 
j. Akalkol, Stale Museum. 

Aiindh, die Palace Collection. 

Bangalore, Mysore Government Museum. 

Bari pad a, Baripada Museum (Mayurbbanj Stale). 

Baroda, Stale Museum and Pie lure Gallery, 

Bhavnagar, Barton Museum. 

Qiatnba, Bhnri Singh Museum. t » 

Lilia i'am pur. Lady Wilson Museum. 

Gwalior, Stale Museum. 

Archaeological Museum. 

Hyderabad, Slate Museum. 

ldar. State Archaeological Museum. 

Indore, Slate Museum. 

Jaipur, Albert Museum. 

Jodhpur, Sfirdar Museum. 

Junagadh. Rasaulkhunji Museum. 

Kbajralm, Jar dine Museum (Chhaiarpur State). 

Kliidiing, Museum of Archaeology f Mayurblmnj State). 

Kolhapur, Irwin Agricultural Museum. 

Pudukkottai, State Museum. 

Rajkot, Watson Museum. 

Sanehi, Museum of \rchaeology (Bhopal Stand- 
Triclmr, Cochin State Museum. 

Trivandrum, Govt, (Napier! Museum, Travancore State. 
Trivandrum, Sri Chit rainy am {Gallery of Paintings). 

Trivandrum, RangaviLa? Palace Collection*. 

Udaipur, Victoria Elnil Museum. 

Thus, 91 out of 105 museums in India an; mainly supported by the 
Governments and States. Of tin? remaining 14 museums, seven are 
maintained by municipalities, a* follows:— 

Allahabad, Municipal Museum. 

Bezwada. Victoria, Jubilee Museum. 

■ * T Bombay, Victoria and Albert Museum. 

Karachi, Yfctoria Museum. 

Poona, Lon I licay Industrial Museum- 
Raipur, (C.P.) Raipur Museum. 

Rajalsnundry, Rajahmundry Museum. 
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and *ix only are maintained by Societies, Most of these are self supporting 
institution-*, but the Varendra Research Society at Rajshuhti the A*sam 
Research Society at Gauhati, and ihe Research Society s' Museum, ai Poona 
all receive government grants* 

In a category' of its own comes Tanjore* which is under the Temple 
authorities* 

Nowhere in India is there to be found any equivalent of the privately 
endowed miwmro which is such a feature hi the U.S.A. In other words* 
India leaves it§ entire museum services, with few- exceptions* to be organised* 
administered and financed by the various Governments nr Stales, It is true 
we did find one private ^museum/' that belonging to Mr, C. P. Roy al Puri* 
and called 44 Roy’s Museum of Antiquities/' but this miscellaneous jumble 
nf unlabelled and tin arranged a ref ecological specamens can no mure lie 
derated to the dignity uf a museum than the miscellaneous collections of 
bric-a-brac tJiat used to be ^uch a Feulure of Victorian houses in England. 

It is obvious, therefore, dial with so little public interest in the 
formation or maintenance of museums almost the entire problem of the 
museum services of India has to be met by governments* whether Imperial! 
Provincial or State, but probably in no part of the world has the museum 
service less capacity far, or opportunity of t making itself heard in the 
corridors and lobbies of the Government* or of drawing attention to its 
urgent needs. In all India it is* nobody’s business to advise governments 
on Museums generally. They may be good* but nn ^«ne can praise them arid 
secure additional grants: they may be bad t deplorably so. but it is no one’s 
business to condemn. 

At the Indian Museum* for example, I here i* a Board of 
Trustee* appointed by the Government, byt its powers extend only to control 
nf the leaser staff and coordination of departments. The various sections 
(excluding the Art Section) are administered and financed through the 
various Government Surveys, and there is no one on the spot to see that the 
officer temporarily given control of a Section nf the Museum, usually in 
addition to hi* other duties* gives that amount of time or care to the 
collect tons which is needed to bring them up to the highest standard of 
efficiency. 

In view of the complicated adminislraliop of this Museum some note 
may be given of it* constifultort. The Act of 1866 establishing the Muslim 
appointed thirteen Trustees* five of whom were 1?.i officio, four were 
rmminated by the Governor General of Tndta in Council; and die Asiatic 
Society of Bengal was represented by it* President and three other members. 
This act was modified by an Act of 1876* which laid dowirnhat the Trustees 
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should be;—the See rtf tun, Id (hr- Government of India; the Accountant 
General: five other persons to be nominated by the Governor tgeneral of 
India in Council; the President of the \viatic Society* and four other 
member? nominated by it? Council; die Superintendent of tin: Geological 
Survey^of India; and three other persons ejected by the 1 rupees for the time 
being. The Trustees were given exclusive possession, occupation and 
control of the whole building, other than that part set aside for the 
Geological Survey, 

This Act was further amended in 1887* According to this Act* the 
Trustees were to be the Accountant General of Bengal and five persons 
to he appointed by each of the following:—(he Governor General in 
Council* the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal* the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
and the Trustees, The powers of die Ad of 1876 were renewed. 

These Acts were oonsulidated and amended by Act No. X of 1910, 
which appointed as Trustees—the Accountant (General of Bengal; the 
Principal* Govextuucnl School of Art* Calcutta; the Diredor* Geological 
Sum*y of India; the Superintendent of the Zoological and Anthropological 
Section of the Museum: die Director General of Archaeology; the Officer in 
tharge of the Industrial Section of the Museum* one nominee by the 
Governor General in Council; three nominee? of the lieutenaut-Govemor of 
Bengal; one person to be nominated by each of the following:—-Asiatic 
Society of Bengal; British Indian Association of Calcutta; the Syndicate of 
the Calcutta University* the Bengal Chamber of Commerce; and three other 
persons to be nominated by the Trupees. Once again exclusive possession, 
occupation and control were placed in the hands of the Trustees, and they 
were given powers to exchange* fell or present duplicates, and to remove 
and destroy any article contained in any such collection. 

Under a byelaw sanctioned by the Government of India in I912 f the 
Zoological and the Art Sections remained under I he direct control of the 
Trustees, hut as regards the other Sections, namely, the AttJi&ological, the 
Geological and Industrial Sections, the Trustees retain visiting powers* but 
the Officer in charge of each Section was empowered to arrange directly with 
the Government of India as regards the staff and grunt necessary for the 
proper preservation* classification* and display of the specimens in his 
charge, and for any feienlifir work carried out in connec tion w ith thi?- Section. 
The Superintendent of the Zoological and Anthropological Sectioife was 
recognised as Superintendent of the Museum exercising control over 
museum buildings land and the lower stuff, hut was not to interfere with the 
internal arrangement uf other Sections, 

The$c regulations have been slightly modified since, but in essence we 
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hitvt* this situation, tbm over the last seventy years no satisfactory method 
lias been found of securing a good government of ibis Museum* At the 
moment the Trustees are powerful in name, but powerless in action. The 
Heads of Sections could be powerful in action, but mostly have other duties 
which crake great calls upon their time and energy'. In consequence it is 
nobody’s business to see that the Museum as a whole develops along 
co-ordinated lines, and tt would not be surprising if with a constitution of 
this kind there had developed differences between the Sections and even 
lie tween Sections and the Trustees on many points. 

Many experiment* have been made in Europe and America for the 
proper direction of a museum, and in almost every cose the system that has 
worked best has been to jflace the ablest man obtainable in complete charge 
of the whole institution, and for the governing IhhIj Id rely upon him to 
produce that efficiency and progress!vene^* which are the ball-marks <if a 
first-class museum. To put it briefly, il would seem as if tin* Act governing 
ibis Museum, and it* byelaws, have been devised to create a number of 
Trustees with no powers, a series of officials with no supervision, officials 
with little lime to give to their duties and immense opportunities for 
procrastination. 

Yet, in spite of all this, certain Sections of the Museum give evidence 
nf efficiency and activity on the part of those concerned, but if a Section is 
good it is in spile of the constitution of the Museum and bv no means 
because of it. 

A similar situation on a smaller scale might have arisen at the i’rince 
of Wales Museum, Bombay, when* the Act of i911*9 created a number of 
Trustees, but gave them slightly more power than those at Calcutta. Tin: 
Act gave certain privileges and powers to the Bombay Natural History 
Society, which, like some or the Sections at the Indian Museum, goes direct 
to the Government for its finances. Here again certain Heads of Sections 
have other duties that take a great deal of their time. 

In a few government museums Committees of Management or Boards 
of Trustees have heen appointed, but in some cases these members have only 
the vaguest ideas of museum management. Nearly everything is left to the 
Curator, and it is small wonder if occasionally there is to be found a Curator 
who prefers to spend his time outside the Museum rather than in it, an 
example which the public find it not difficult to copy. As an example of the 
difficulties that curators may find we would mention a'case where the Curator, 
after 2 i years' service, is paid only Rs. 100 a month. Some years ago he 
drew- up on excellent Report for the museum authorities outlining what ought 
to be done to bring the Museum up to dale, ami hail his tidwice been followed 
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this institution would rank much higher (ban it does, file governing body* 
howver* appears to have done nothing beyond continuing to make its annual 
grants of under Rs. 5 f 000 per year. It is true that attempts have been 
madt‘ lu augment the collections in the museum* but the mam 
need oF this museum is not so much additional specimens us a thorough 
overhaul of the existing collections, lei the various Reports dealing wii.li ibis 
museum the word 44 Curator “ does not appear once. It is obvious that his 
influence is held to be commensurate with his pay + 

\ further word must be *aid about the governing bodies, In a few 
cases they are really active, a* at Bombay* Darjeeling, and Patna, but m 
other cases, as for example, the Committees of lhe*Bijupur Museum and the 
Delhi War Memorial Museum, the governing body is never or very rarely 
called together, fn the majority of cases the governing body meets only 
once or twice a year, and in general it may be said that (heir interest in 
the Museum for which they are responsible extremely little* Occasionally 
somebody feels thal something is wrong, and (here are changes in the 
Board of Management* which almost immediately lapses Into its former 
state. Cases could he quoted of example- where the members of the 
committee never visit the museum* are ignorant of modern museum practice, 
and are totally unaware of the gradual deterioration of the exhibits. It 
may be recalled (hat the failure of the local museum movement in the 
Madras Presidency some HO years ago was partially attributed (o this cause* 
and more recent examples arc to be found. 

It must be admitted that there is not in India that leavening of museum 
enthusiast which is tu be found in most European countries and particularly 
in the United States, It is true there are and have been a few individuals* 
particularly in Bombay* who have given much time and energy' to the 
development of the museums for which they are partly responsible, but in 
other cases it is difficult to find a single man in cities of over 100*000 popula¬ 
tion prepared In give altruistic service to the development of museum* or 
art galleries. 

The problem is one that seem? to lack an immediate solution, Curators 
can be trained in a Few years* and travelling grants may subsequently enable 
them to visit Europe and America* and become imbued with new enthusiasms 
and ideas, but for lethargic find ignorant committee-men there seems to be 
ner remedy other than dismissal* in which case there arise? the great problem 
of replacement. 

Some museums have committees consisting mainly of ex officio 
members who (rgm the nature of their offices are not necessarily or even 
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likely tit be interested in museums and art galleries, anil who, moreover, do 
not welcome additions to their official duties. An energetic curator, 
therefore, has before him the task of educating his masters, whilst the 
lethargic curator is perfectly happy not to In* worried by them. 

Tlie best possible committee co nsi sts of men of acknowledged integrity 
mill learning who have an enthusiasm for museums, and are prepared in 
giu 1 no little time to understanding modem museum practice. 

\ few museums are under the administrative control of the Local 
Directors of Industries and two of these, namely, those at Bangalore and 
Nagp ur, irall urgently fur nwgam/utum* One nr two museums appear 
to have no real governing body at all; jil the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
Bombay, for example, the mntrol ir nominally in the Imrnta 

of the Municipal 1 lomrai dinner, hut neither he urn hh Deputy take any great 
interest in llie Museum. It should not be difficult to appoint mi aelive 
Comm f I lee of the Corporation, 


* 
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Chafteh IV. 

41 

Personnel. 

The previous surveys in this series have shown how the museum 
movement in Great Britain, Canada* Australia and every part of 
the British Empire depend? for its excellence upon I he quality and vigour 
of the museum staff, Administrative forms may vary* finances rise or 
fall* collections may include world-famous treasures or simply economic 
materia! that could be replaced for a few pounds, but in the main there is 
no one ihing that affects the stains and usefulness of a museum sn much as 
the personality, vigour and capability of the curatorial staff, India h no 
exception to this generalisation, am) her museums reflect in no uncertain 
form the energy or lack of energy of her curators. 

It may perhaps be well here to lay down the qualifications required in 
a curator. Sir Henry Miors* in his Bejiort on the Museums of the British 
Isles, 1927, summarised them as follows:— 

“Besides a liberal education and a technical training* and 
administrative ability hr should have some knowledge of at least 
. one, and preferably more than one, of the subjects covered by 
this museum; an instinct for scientific and artistic exhibition; a 
zeal for t and acquaintance with, educational work and research; 
and lie -hould be able and willing to act as a leather. Very 
rarely are these qualifications to be found in one person^ and 
many appointments ase made without much regard in them. 
Fortunately an aisle young man with real enthusiasm for the work 
can find in the museum itself materials for his own education, 
and some of our most learned curators have acquired their 
knowledge in this way. But in a scientific or arctueologica] 
museum knowledge is needed of subjects which only exceptional 
men, or persons with a real passion for the work, can acquire in 
the midst of strenuous duties; languages, biology, history, science, 
etc., are subjects of which the foundations should be laid in youth, 
«* # #nd it is in a university degree course that the neoessary prfparu- 

tinn is mosS likely to be found Moreover* a tmiversiiy training 
gives 1 5a l! 1 insight into research which is so needful if a museum 
is to keep abreast of modem ideas and if il> treasures arc' to be 
m&dejiMtful and available. 
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14 The curator should be a fountain of inspiration. He 
should be accessible h? inquirers (some of the most compelent 
have to answer hundreds of inquiries during a month), and he 
should make his museum a meeting-plane fur various dubs and 
societies, an cncouragement to all seekers after knowledge, and 
an educational centre for the town*. * 

** Unfortunately this has not been fully realised by the 
electing bodies; their desire has frequently been to save expend 
by appointing some one w illing to accept a miserable salary and 
therefore not possessing the necessary qualifiratioms or by making 
the post a part-time one." 

Throughout India onfy a score of museums have what ran he described 
as a full-time competent staff, and in this category eome some of the 
museums in Bombay, Calcutta, Dehra Dun, Hyderabad and Madras, 

In some of these cases the heads of the institutions have other duties 
which they undoubtedly consider as Important as their museum duties. Thus 
at Debra Dun the Museums are eonnevied with the Forest Research Institute, 
and al Madras the Museum forms a single unit with the Library, the 
Superintendent of the Museum being ali-ti !hr- principal Librarian. Fmm 
time to time suggestions have been made to separate the two Madras 
Institutions and we can bug add our recommendation to these, in view oT the 
importance of both Institutions* It h of course true that at the moment the 
Museum gains greatly from having such a valuable research library 
associated w ith it* but there is no reason why these facilities should not he 
continued were the two Institution- separately administered. At Calcutta* 
as we have already pointed out, several of the sectional heads have a full- 
time occupation with the various government surveys. 

As a natural eonserpienre of this stole of affairs some assistants have 
duties that compare with a full curatorial post elsewhere, but bearing 
salaries of only 100-200 Rs, per month. In some rases* where the curator 
is also an active member of a government scientific survey, or is a college 
professor, tbe museum nr part of ihe museum for which be is responsible 
often shows a deplcrahly bad standard of ctiratorship. Generally speaking it 
may be said lhal where these pluralist* exist the museum is sometimes 
neglected in no small degree. 

To give concrete examples, the Sumalh \Jtiseum, beautifully situated 
and well arranged* still lacks proper labelling for two of it* four gttUerih-: 
section* of the Indian Museum at Calcutta have “deteriorated and arc 
deteriorating owing to the lack of consistent expert direction. \m! yet 
other examples such a* Dehra Dun show that euralot&hip ran lie linked to 
other duties without such deterioration* * 
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About thirty of the smaller museums have a curator who would appear, 
on paper si any rale, to have many uf the qualification* nevejssary for hi* 
post, but several of these lack the saving grace of energy to make their 
nmseinn? re.lm their ideals Brilliant exceptions to tlm generalize!ion an 1 
the museums at Darjeeling, Muttra, Peshawar and Taxila, the Lord Reay 
Museum at Poona, and the Archaeological Mun-um at Gwalior* while one 
or two of the college museums are most praiseworthy* The bulk of the 
smaller museum? are in the hands of untrained or ineffective curators whose: 
incompetence is only matched by their laziness and indifference* 

Broadly speaking the standard of ouraiondtip compares poorly with 
that of North-West Europe. Northern America* and comparative portions 
of the British Empire. In scarcely a single mttseum in India is there any 
adequate knowledge as to the way in which manuscript textiles, pictures, 
or woodwork should be preserved or exhibited. Manuscripts only too 
frequently show signs ol borer beetle, textiles show the ravages of mollis, 
pictures and labels too show how destructive 44 silverdish “ can be. while 
mite?, cockroaches and even pigeons add their quota of destructiveness 
Natural history specimens too* frequently show signs of moth and mites in 
addition to bleaching, shrinkage and cracking. To add to this catalogue: 
would perhaps be superfluous, hut we must in addition mention that even 
the use of insecticides has resulted in the disctibmralion of textiles, 
manuscripts, etc,, through being clumsily or ignorantly applied. The 
present low standard of carolorship in many museums means that future 
generations will be deprived of important documentary evidence of India's 
pa&l greatness. 

If pests wore the only trouble possibly India would not rank so badly, 
For some allowance might have to lie made for the abundance of pests in 
the tropics, but curatorial prac% - of the most brutal kind nature in 

her work of destruction* Delicate textiles often a century or more old, that 
by some miracle have escaped pests, are exhibited in upright cases by the 
simple expedient of running a couple of two inch iron nails through the top 
fold. The textile, whether a fine ear [jet or a gold embroiderer! coal, or even 
a hand worked sari, soon splits, and at this point the “ curator ” drives in 
another couple of nails. 

In natural history, too, the number of moth-eaten specimens dial 
abound is surprising. Epu the Indian Museum exhibits century-old 
sf^rinretis that art- travesties and libels of nature's efforts. Such specimens 
funless type speeinnlis) should be immediately withdrawn and destroyed, 
for they present an entirely erroneous idea of the animals in question. 
Such improvements as have been made here recently are all to the good, but 
the pace of iherimprovement ought to he much faster. The proud position 
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that this um holds in (lie estimation of Uie world demands that the 
exhibited collection* dial] lie displayed fittingly, ami a single dirty or 
uill&lxdlcd rase detracts much from its value En the eyes nf the casual 
visitor, just as poor specimens and die presence of pests detract much from 
its value in the eyes of specialists. Taxidermy m an art scarcely 
to have penetrated the confines of Hindustan, ami occasionally there cai* ht 
!>een a specimen “ sans eyes, sans leeth, sans hair, sans any iking T '—iven 
a label. 

Even a label! It should Im (minted out here that in America* museums 
have developed Ein entertaining game in which a score of objects ore left 
unlabelled uo that children may test their knowledge- In India this game 
reaches a high stage of efiftnency! Not only arc the majority of exhibits 
in JMime tnmeums unlabelled, but where labels do exist the chaprasis turn 
a few upside down and exchange others. Where there arc a few geological 
specimens this game of cotim presents permutations ami comhinatiotis 
Undreamt of by the comparatively unimaginative American. Occasionally,, 
the curator get- tired of seeing labels about loose, so coUeci* them all 
togedier and deposits them in a special case of their own. 

Nor is this the entire obverse of the curatorial coin* Apart from die 
fact that ciiraitmhip is had in many instances, there is the question as to 
whether it is not an imperative necessity to introduce annual audits of the 
more valuable objects in every museum. In many mure urns we have 
endeavoured to check a few of the contents with die ' k Ycc^riorte Rnoli," arid 
time Eifter time there apfiearcd to lie curious discrepancies. 

If I lie admirer of Indian art or culture should wish to preserve for 
posterity some priceless relic of India's age-old greatness, the first thing he 
should do U to ensure that the museum to which it is sent has u competent 
curator, otherwise it i* far safer in privatelianrls. 

How much of tliis deplorable situation is due to curators, and how 
much due to the absence of inspection or even of interesi in high quarters, or 
to ibe lack of any museums association, is a moul point. Curators are 
appointed—and forgotten. Europe am 1 North America have their active 
Invigilating associations, with their frequent conferences and meetings of 
experts, and an incompetent curator usually feels the pressure of his fellow 
craftsmen before many year* have passed. In Engl ami, inn, many 
Cbairfhen of Municipal Museum Committees have been known to be keenly 
interested in museum*, whilst in the United States, Management Committees 
often lake a greater interest in museums than the Curators appreciate. Rut 
in India there are few such cheek?- outride lho*e museum* under the 
Archeological Survey, and even there they are not strong- 
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In no part of the worlil is (he curator so holaied as in India. Few 
curators, saw those in the larger cities, have seen mine than two or three 
museums other than their own, and they have few standards hv which to 
judge their own efficiency. Tile majority of Indian full-time museum 
curalojs are graduates?. In the larger mu?emii> the graduate enters upon 
his^duties soon alter leaving college, and from then until his retirement 
his life is spent in one particular urea. So far there are few*instances 
of transfers from museum to museum or from province to province. 

e have already noted dial up to 1837. when the Victoria Museum in 
Udaipur was started, every museum in India owed its origin lo die presence 
of the British, and up lo this date :d! the curators and principal members 
of the staff were Europeans trained in Europe,^ technique. The first of 
a long line was Ur. Nathaniel Wallich, the Danish botanist, who became 
curator of the Asiatic Society Museum in 181 k hut from that dale until 
1887, almost without exception, all the principal officers of museums wen- 
British. 

From about 1887, however, there Logan the steady ittlil[ration nf 
Indian Officers with the appointment of Mr. T. N. Mn khflfji ns Assistant 
Curator of the Industrial Section of the Indian Museum, Since then the 
appointment of Indian officers has steadily expanded until to-day there arc 
only seven museums in all India in which die position of Curator or 
Superintendent is held by a European, 

This change-aver, emphasised by the Indian!nation of all educational 
services since the war, has its advantages and draw hacks. Die advantage* 
are obvious, for it is a gain to India that knowledge of the art? and sciences 
should lie fostered by Indians themselves, arid that scientific ally-minded 
Indian students at universities should Feel that there are careers open to 
them wor thy of their t a lent.-. 

But the disadvantages are there too. At the present lime the lead in 
museum technique U given to the world From Northern Europe and Northern 
America, and whilst the European curator from India could keep in touch 
with these developments during his leave [jeriods, his Indian successor 
inevitably finds it more difficult to keep up to dale. There are, however, 
a few indications that museum authorities realise tills disadvantage, for 
occasionally Indian curators and assistants are seul to England to study 
museums and museum technique. On thi- oilier hand, in the technique of 
f;%liihiling tropical exhibits'much may l>e learnt from the Muse* du Congo 
Beige at Tervueren aad from the Dutch museums at Batavia and Buitenzorg, 
Thus, ir the Indian curator is to keep abreast of his colleagues in other 
parts of the world, visits at not too distant intervals lo other areas seem Lo 
be an absolute jeceraty. 
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It is remarkable bow few of the stuff of the museums of India are In 
practical touch with what is going <m in other countries. The various 
publications of the Museums Association and the American Association of 
Museums, tu say nothing of the publications of the International Museum' 
Office which are mostly in French, are unknown to all but a few muieums, 
and there is no general publication in India dealing vrilh museum activities. 
Indian AH and Letters occasionally has articles dealing with museums in 
India, but here again only one or two museums seem to be aware of its 
existence. 

A further disadvantage is that there is no common meeting ground—no 
platform from which knowledge can be disseminated. Not only has India 
no Museums Association ofr her own, but she seems unaware of others that 
might help her. 

A few curators have had the good fortune to be trained under the 
Archaeological Survey, which during the past thirty years has provided 
competent orclmologists to several museums. But generally speaking the 
potential curator has few opportunities for training, no refresher courses, no 
Association, and no means of meeting bis colleague- at frequent intervals. 

Efforts have been made to bridge this gulf at various Limes, In 1907 
and 1912 Museum Cots Terences were held, and in 1911 a Conference of 
Orientalists. In a subsequent chapter we give u short resume of what 
happened at these three conferences, and consider whether any useful 
purpose would be served by the creation of at) Indian Museums Association 
or some similar body or by area conferences of curators at certain intervals. 

Today it would obviously he difficult to bring together these curators 
or their assistants from areas a thousand miles apart without financial 
assistance. In Great Britain, the U.S.A., and parts of Europe generally, the 
fares ami expenses of curators attending dilir respective conferences, are met 
from Government, municipal, or other funds, and the need in India for 
some such arrangement is only too evident. 

Wherever a curator is isolated from his fellows a certain stateness soon 
creeps in, the initial enthusiasm of the newly-appointed curator soon fades, 
and in its place a dull lethargy holds sway. There are, of course, exceptions 
U> any generalisation of (Ids kind, but they do not disprove the need for 
far greater contact. 

Salaries .—To anyone who U accustomed to European standards of pay, 
low' as they are, for qualified curators, the salary scales in India are so low 
as to make one wonder how curators live. At Raipur, for instance, the 
clerk, in charge has been in His present post for twenty-two years, during 
which time he has acted us Curator, and receives u salary of only twenty 
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rupees a month, or 7s* per week. At Fyzahad and Akolkot similar salary 
■'rales are in operation, and il ran scarcely he :t matter for wonder if these 
and similar museums reflect the salaries paid* At no less than one-third 
of the museums where the curatorial position is a full-time appointment 
the salaries are Rs. 1 00 a month or less, anti at another third the salaries 
art* Rs. 500 or beliw. These salaries air in sad contrast with those paid 
in the Dutch East Indies, Singajxrre and Ceylon. * 

In previous reports in this series, we have had occasion t» make some 
strong remarks on the low rates uf remuneration accorded to curators, hut 
however strongly we may have felt on this subject with regard to museums 
in the British ldcs ami other part'* of the British Empire, they fade 
considerably in comparison with what should he *aid about the rate- of pay in 
Indian museums. 1| is true that there are one ur two really good appoint¬ 
ments, and that at [daces such as Bombay, Madras, Iiarodu. Delhi, Calcutta, 
and Lahore, leading officers receive salaries ranging between Rs. 6(H) ami 
Rs, 1,2U0 a month, hut these arc most definitely the exceptions, and in the 
vast majority of cases the curator is paid something approaching Rs. 200 
a month, or alternatively, is in the case of a majority of the college museums, 
gives his services free of charge, 

There are examples of museums directly under the control of the 
Government of India where the rate of pay of the chief officer is only 
TG, 25(1 per month, arid the duties include not only the supervision, of the 
museum, but also certain archanological duties in the immediate vicinity. 
It i- unfortunate that much i>f the information touching salaries was given 
confidentially, rendering it impossible to publish comparative tables 
showing how the various museum* pay their curators, but it is unquestion¬ 
able that the average standard of pay in Indian museums is an extremely 
low tint*, ami that in cottsequejice it does not attract into the museum 
profession the ablest and best among Indian scientists, archmologists mid 
art experts. 
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CHAPTER V. • 

■ CiiARACTEit ANfj Scope, 

Archaeological Museums. —In previous surveys of the museums in 
other parts of the Empire we have noted the curious tendency in each 
Dominion for museums to concentrate upon a certain field of activity. In 
Canada and Australia geology looms large in museum collections, in other 
areas natural history, aiufrjn Ireland archeology. In India, too, there is 
a comparable bias in favour of archaeology and historical material. Thin 
bias is understandable when we realise the pride that the cultured Indian 
tabes in the history of his country, and the comparative ease with which 
archeological material can be secured. 

Ther?e archteolugical exhibits are- in the main the disjecta nwtnbrtt of 
aiident shrines and from their very nature they were early recognised as 
of great antiquarian and religious interest, and were in consequence the 
hrst to strike the eye of Europeans by their beauty or Strangeness, 

In India as a whole there are 19 museums devoted entirely to 
archeology and 16 devoted to what might be termed historical material 
in the widest possible sense, while no less than 35 other museums have 
archteological or historical collections, some of them such as those at live 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, and tile 
museums at Chatnba, Lahore, Hyderabad. Lucknow, Nagpur and Madras 
being extensive and of great importance, Broadly speaking, therefore, it 
may be said that more than half of the museum collections in Lidia consist 
of archaeological or historical material. * 

In the earliest founded Indian museums the geological and natural 
lustory collections took pride of place, and it was only later that archeology 
came to the fore as o result of the formation in 1862 of the Archeological 
Survey and the activities of Sir Alexander Cunningham, whose researches 
added greatly to the collection* in die Indian Museum and laid the founda¬ 
tions of the Gandhara collections at Calcutta and Lahore, and, above all 
awakened widespread interest in Indian archeology. The Amaravtui 
sculptures In die Madras Museum arc principally the result of excavates 
carried out in 1881. But the greatest activity resulted from the re¬ 
organization by Lord Cumin's Government of the Archeological Survey in 
1902 by reviving the post of Director General, by placing the local surveys - 
on a permanent fooling and by making provision for scholarships for the 
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training- of students in trrclueology. The history of lhe archeological 
imibtfums in India b largely the record of the labours of the then appointed 
Direct nr General, Sir John Marshall, to which reference has already been 
made. Hi* labour? were not limited to British provinces* hut extended also 
to the Indian States, 

I he discoveries of the \rc biological Survey, bv adding so substantial!} 
l" the history uf India and awakening world-wide interest in its art and 
antiquities have stimulated in no inmil measure feelings of nationalism 
and directed the attention of Indians to the need for preserving their 
archftologkial treasures, which generally have the added virtue of being 
more pest-red*! ant than most material. Consequently there are few 
museum:? in any part of India which do not contain archaeological relics of 
one kind or another, and the local museums give clear evidence of an 
increasing appreciation of ancient Indian Art and Architecture. In view of 
i lie wealth of archeological material still awaiting e\ ami nation and 
the recent amendment of the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act, die 
Imperial and Provincial Museums are likely to be enriched even more by 
the results of e%cavalions and of grow mg public interest. 

Art Collodions *—CluKely allied to the historical collections are the 
art relictions which so ofn + n contain material illustrative of Indian history, 
but in all there are not more than a dozen institutions where adequate art 
collections are to be found. Possibly the best collection of western paintings 
b Eo be found at Baroda, when? a charming art galk-rj houses pictures of 
the various European schools in a manner that rivals the best of the smaller 
European institutions- I he Victoria Memorial in Calcutta, too, ims a 
permanent collection uf works by British artists of some interest* One of 
the most interesting ad lections of w estern art in India is that of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal in Gidrufta, which includes pictures attributed to Rubens* 
Reynolds, George Morbmi.s, Horne w Collier, T» B, Lawrence, etc., but this 
b not normally open to the general public, Tire Prince of Wales Museum, 
in Bombay, ha* a flourishing art action that j* much used hy students of 
ihe Sir J. J- School of Ari t but is at present considerably overcrowded. This 
particular gallery like the others, has had considerable difficulties with the 
conservation of its pictures ow ing to the great annua] changes in temperature 
and humidity, but we understand (hat the governing body of this institution 
P fully alive to these problem' and has recendy been considering w r ays 
and means of meeting them. There ore copies uf western masterpieces in 
ihe Hyderabad Museum, n few in ihe Rang* vilas Palace Collection at 
Trivandrum, and the Allahabad Museum has a small gallery containing 
tome forty modem picture* by the Russian artist, Nicholas Roerich. 
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Collections of Indian pictures are to be found in many museum., and 

7 MUghal aHd Raj I' Ut **'»"*&> wilh examples of ad 
from adjacent areas. Possibly fa* cadK-tion* are to be found a, 

Jnvandrum and Buroda. where they are admirably housed and displayed. 

' '*”■ ^ ^ d<Spiay haa tcen ^poranly upset by thefts mid 
resultant^ reorganization, at the Indian Museum, Calcutta, and at-the 

2idElh' 1J f >rPl Aund ?' LudtnOW * «*** <* »He Ajantu 

2 \ ? r T W t T T in tJle Bombay and Hyderabad Museum,. 

and the Gwalior A r dialogic* I Museum has a room devoted to copies of 

dPTdl * r mil,gS in the ** Trivandrum likewise 

splays copies of the Ajaula paintings. and mention must be made of the 

", Cl1 ’ “ 1,ecll ° n of GenmiAsliii palming, ml silt and other materials in 

rf wTm ,U ' lies fclW ’ *» - —r 

At Hyderabad .t wH.n He drawing, for U» projected Art 

J 1 " 7 "J* 4 llW >- * i,ler '■> nvd II,a, Bxroda. |„ 

ttJZT “, r ™? r ^ n " n ; i5 **«■ * loBi-tal arnl iriMrnctivr 

“ f * w W*1 to any period or reboot 

low level. ’ " ° UI ’ 11 mflJ ’ r m5UaCeS arl cu * alot *i"P is <H a very 

sections thSS ° f " flpJif ' !l T m ° St n,Useums devote d «» anthjuitiea have 
’ r blting Wory Work * “ramies, metal work, etc,, usually with 
I articular refeeWe to the art industry of the particular area. Thu. for 
example the Hyderabad Museum has an excellent collection of Bidri work 
and the Jaipur Museum uf the local metal ajK ] enamel work. 

Cumngs in wood have suffered in most museums from ants, borer* 
or rot. Even at the larger museums there are many examples of active- 
r ’’ and curatprship in this regard i? probably at its lowest. 

As India produces excellent earpeto based a,nm Persian Central 
Asian eMimples, ,t ,, nnl„™l thal i,s museums should eoolain uumy suio-rl, 
examples of Hero and other textile,. At Calculi,. Bombay „„d |.„L,m 
there are important rolleehons, which, however, in many balances show 
of moths and are crudely exhibited. 

Ethnological Collections.—R e ,ference must next he made to ethnology 
'? _ , Museums -a surprisingly neglected subject. India has no, * 

1 anginal population of approximately six million, and the protection of 

tn . , ’V hc H * aal "*P 0l, *fc'% of the provincial governments, fn 
he original plana For the building of New' Delhi, provision w.i s made for * 

eretlK,n ° f 1111 '^Posing structure cm Queensway which was to be an 
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At Lyallpur tin? Punjab Agricultural Museum dot** much in the way 
of loan co II eel ions to Cattle Fairs ami to ** Farmers* Weeks,” ami on many 
railway stations La the United Provinces can be seen intriguing “ museum 
windows dealing with methods of agriculture. 

At Sibjsur, Rawalpindi, Lucknow University and other centres there 
art? Herbaria, that at Sibpur, totalling 2,5(KJ,0(K) specimens, being Truly 
remarkable. 

The Ganeshkiml Fruit Experimental Station Museum, Kirkee. shows 
what can In? done with limited opportunities, while Kolhapur bears evidence 
of continued neglect. 

From time to lime there have been endeavours to create up-to-date 
Commercial museums, (^llcutta maintained one from 1916 to 1922 whidi 
was administered l>y the Corjmratinu, hut after a year or two of great 
activity it foundered through lack of support, The municipality at 
Bombay considered a Commercial Museum project in 1933, but it was 
abandoned in view of an alternative proposition that the Prince of Wales 
Museum should establish an industrial and economic section at an early 
date. The Prince of \V ales Museum, however, at the moment faced with 
an extensive re-organ b& I ion of its collections owing to the opening of its 
new galleries, is not likely to carry out this idea for some time. 

Possibly die best of the smaller commercial museums is the 
Lord Reay Museum at Poona which reflects its own energetic Curator, while 
the Victoria Technical Institute at Madras is a most intriguing combination 
of a sales room and a museum of modem industrial art. 

Medical Hftisruii is. — -One of the interesting features of the Indian 
museum movement ts that several of the large medical colleges have 
museums attached to them. The Pathology Museum of the Grant Medical 
College, Bombay. is the senior of tlleyi. and may soon bp? celebrating 
its centenary, hut the largest is probably that of the Medical College of 
Bengal with its 4,fX)0 specimens, while the newest are the Seth Jamnadas 
Lallubhai Pathological Museum u| Panel, which has an exhibitional area 
of 10,000 sq. It. and Lhe two at the Madras Medical Colleger. There are 
others at the Carmichael Medical College, and the School of Tropical 
Medicine, both til Calcutta,, and at lJelhi T at Madras wild at Lucknow, 
These museum t are not of course intended to be popular museums, 
but admission is freely accorded to students and others interested* The 
collect ions range from models or actual sanitary appliances to pathological 
md anatomical specimens* Probably lhe best exhibited collections are 
those at Bombay and Madras but exhibition generally is a long way behind 
that of, say, the Wellcome Museum in London* the medical museums of* 
McGill l nnrersity in Canada, or the leading medical museyms of the United 
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Staw* of America. At lilt" Medical College of Bengal many of til® 
sp'rinMMiji have suffered from a comhiuiifion of age and rlimatic influence*. 

One of the real requirements of India is a Health or Hygiene Museum 
on the lines of the Museum of Hygiene at Dresden, and a series of 
circulating collections similar to those prepared by the Carnegie House 
in Rendon. The Museum of Lite Provincial Hygiene Instil me at Luc know 
occasionally lends specimens to Health Ex hi hi I in ns, but more might In* dune 
in t his, connection. Much could be gained by a clever use of museum 
methods in health education in India^ 

Natural History Museums . — Apart from do* mu^ums referred to as 
Agricultural or Forestry Mu-emns there are the Pajjeelmg Museum ami seven 
college museums devoted entirely to Natural History, while six others have 
large collections of importance notably the Indian Museum, Bangalore, 
Madras, Bombay, Nagpur and Trivandrum, and thirteen others have 
smaller collection** The collections at the Indian Museum are world 
famous, whilst iIiuk of the Bombay Natural History Society are rapidly 
ex pant ling* Of the College Museums, that of the Lahore (government 
College bids fair to be the heat* At Lucknow, the Natural History Section 
of the Provincial Museum has been neglected for years, and many specimens 
need replacing. At the time of our visit not a single had any insecticide 
in it, while the birds* eggs had been bleached beyond recognition by 
exposure to excessive light* The specimens at the BaroJa, BeRwatlu, Fyzabad 
and Udaipur Museums, save for m excellent tiger recently set up in the last- 
named institutioni show Indian taxidermy at it* worst, VAe shall refer luler 
on in greater detail to tbit subject* 

Ten museums have geological collections, of which that at the Indian 
Museum is outstanding, and indeed world famous* Madras and Nagpur 
also have extensive collections, dhd the Bangalore collection is caret idly 
labelled* 

But any sot division of museums into hard and fast groups of this 
kind is somewhat misleading, since many of Lht: museums of India, whilst 
mainly devoted to archeology, contain miscellaneous exhibits of varied 
kinds, and from Allahabad to Udaipur we find museums so jumbled that it 
colls m mind Sir Walter Vivian's hall in Tennyson's Printed ?— 

" , . . Ojj tfc* pzfciiNmt Icy 

l-an’ed utonoii of thn Abbc^y-mliii iti ihe ^nrlc * 

* 1 Hug* Arniifnail^s ami I he finil ham* at Time: 

Aril^ ppn tilt 1 talkies t^rrj #Se cjim! a^e 
JonJild URirtheri cub* anH nlumrih 
rlaytanrr anrl ^tl:*li£W^ SOJ'n in Uvn, fum 
t Of muiIhJ, umbfr. one tent niutin, 

Lflijotiouj orient ivory spfrrn' in $ph*rp\ 

Th^ curral MtilayiiTi tre^se. alrl ba I tl c cl uL ^ 

J From ilir hit* of palm." 
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£a iubils, —Sum? mention must bo made of the unusual exhibits dial 
are to he found in some of the museums in India. Some of these are so 
unusual that description of them, however skilfully worded, might move 
the censor to drastic action. Objects that are calculated to exile wonder or 
surprise are not unusual, and it is by no means rare to find “ Etudianted 
Lockets ” and natural curiosities together with the most amazing products 
In the field of ceramics, exhibits of garish porcelain and pottery, artificial 
flowers, and soda work. 

Some museums still love to exhibit such things as the double-headed 
calf and the four-legged chicken, and Udaipur and Allahabad are particu¬ 
larly noteworthy in this respect. This type of exhibit becomes even more 
remarkable when pathological specimens, and several of the human ftrtus 
are placed on view in general museums. One notes that even in 1935 the 
Mysore Museum at Bangalore actually purchased li \ Monstrous Cow Calf.’* 
At the other end of the scale, presentation caskets to notable politicians, or 
trowels used in laying foundation * tunes, seem to l>e of little scientific or 
artistic value. 

Maps and charts often find a place in museums but rarely modern 
ones. Thus, for instance, a chart indicating the production of tea, in the 
industrial section of the Indian Museum, gives the situation as it was in 
1888, whilst at Jaipur and other centres maps of pre-war Europe arc still 
lalieJh'd as if the: geographical units were those of the Europe of to-day. 

One of the euriositie- of the exhibition of manuscripts and maps in 
India is that they are occasionally found to hr exhibited upside-down. This- 
is particularly confusing in the case of genealogical trees. From lime to 
time, of course, labels pet placed upside-down bv the cleaner, and in the 
case of geological collections it is rare to find a case in which some laliet 
or other has not been mislaid. The exception to this is the geological section 
of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
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. * CHAITER VI. 

m 

Functions. 

(I) Collection and Pbesehvation.— Tl has long been recognized dial 
the services that a museum can render to any community may conveniently 
be grouped as follows;— 

(1) Collection and Preservation, 

(2) Interpretation. 

(3) Educational Services. 

Under dm first heading it must he more dearly staled that the first duty 
of a museum official is to collect, lo identify, and to preserve (or posterity 
any material that may be useful for scientific or artistic purposes. 

This, however, musl not be too widely interpreted- li is obviously not 
the duty of an archaeological curator to collect beetles, or of the curator of 
a medical museum to keep a sharp look-out for geological specimens, but 
it Is unquestionably His duty to be extremely alert in securing for his 
museum material of first-class value within the scope of his museum, and 
to notify curators of oilier museums of any superb specimens in their fields 
dial come to Ills notice. 

Acquisition Is generally through three distinct channels. 1 irsllv, there 
are purchases: secondly, gifts: and thirdly, there is loan material, With 
regard to purchases it cannot be too strongly emphasised that the utmost 
discrimination should be exercised in this field, and that riu object should 
lie purchased unless it definitely assists in developing the theme of the 
museum. 

Gifts are in rather a different category, and they vary from superb 
collections of objects such as Sir Ratan Tula and Sir Darub Tata have given 
io the Prince of Wales Museum at Bombay, to the most deplorable lumber 
that was ever thrown out of a palace or household. As far as it is possible, 
committees and curators should definitely refuse to accept any tiling outside 
their museum's scope or which U of such little value as to tacnine an 
encumbrance to the collections. So many museums seem prepared lo accept 
anything that is given, from a double-headed calf l» the most fantastic mi- 
‘ called works of art. Broadly speaking, in India as it whole, rather more 
discrimination if required, both as regards purchases and gilt-. 
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In the cw of loans many museums are regarded as the repositories fit 
material collected by a rheological sen ires, and here* of course, they are 
to a great extern a reference library of material- Ureasiotiiilh collections 
of great value, such as Sir Akb or Hydari'^ V ft collection*, are loaned to 
museums. In such instances the museum can only exercise a modified 
form of discrimination. This also applies to loan exhibition* or temporary 
exhlbitiorfs of art, such as the annual art exhibition which is displayed in 
the Indian Museum at Calcutta. 

Whatever male rial is acquired or whatever its nrtgin, it is tlie duty 
of the curator first of all to catalogue it; secondly, to decide whether it shall 
go in die exhibited or the reserve collections; and thirdly, whether it requires 
any preliminary treaLmtmfr Generally speaking, cataloguing in India is 
now neat and accurate, and the various acquisition Looks lhai we have seen 
reflect credit upon the curators. Occasionally* of course, one receives a 
shock, BUcti as at the museum where the acquisition register consisted of a 
series of unbound, loose-leaf slips, any one of which could haw been 
destroyed or lust without there being any posribilily of noticing its 
omission. 

Tire treatment of exhibits brings up again lire question of pests atid 
pert control in India, and more than this perhaps in the ea*e of much of 
the material, die taking of adequate precautions to counteract climatic 
effects. Evert when a curator has taken every' precaution against pests or 
climatic effects there remains the further question of avoiding thefts or 
losses due to human agencies* or even acts? of God. t nder this last heading 
wc may perhaps make reference to earthquakes. Records of earthquakes 
in India occur frequently In Mohammedan historical works, one of the most 
notable events of the time of Sultan Sikandar Lodi being a shock which 
in 1505 \JX shook the whole of Hindustan so that s * men supposed the 
day of Resurrection had arrived,'' and bed breed that no such earthquake 

had been known since the day of Creation, Coming lu recent Limes, 

severe earthquakes have front time to time during the last forty 

years wrought considerable damage ill northern India along the line 
of the liimuUyiiB, from Shillong to Quetta, and in the most recent 
report* of the Patna ami Lucknow museums are references to damage 
to buddings and exhibit* due |o this cause. The Patna Museum 
was closed lt> die public from the IGth January' to the 2LHli May, 

1934, *for this reason, while the Quetta Museum was ruined ami <muM^ 
of the exhibits destroyed in the calamitous earthquake*d 1935 when 30*000 
people in Quetta alone hist their lives. The tmh nf the Quetta Museum 
building are &till standing, but the northern and southern walls of two of the 
larger looms have fallen. The central half office and liJyarv are intflil* 

3THe 
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and the exhibits which have escaped destruction urcr at present stored in these 
rooms ami a goduwn and other article have been sent to the Stall College 
for safe eu-tody. The bntiding will ha\e to he pulled down but (here are as 
yet no proposals fur the- reopening of the Museum, which certainly should 
be rebuilt, Du l ing the last few months several severe earthquake shocks 
h me been reported in N, India. This U disquieting,, fur as time passes 
museums in N. India tend to become larger* and the collections mure 
extensive and valuable and the time appears to have come when steps ought 
to be taken to house these priceless treasures in earth quake-proof structures 
Hie importance of dm question may be realized when it is considered 
lhal this touches the museum? of Quetta* Peshawar* Taxila* Lahore, Ly alt pur, 
Cliamba* Delhi* Lucknow, Fyzabad, Multra* i# Sarnalh* Patna* Nalanda, 
Calcutta, Darjeeling, RajshahL Cauhati, Shillong and Dacca, most »f which 
contain irreplacable material. 

A curator's next duty is tn decide whether the mw accession sfwll be 
added to the exhibited collections or placed in reserve—a nut difficult 
problem in gome museum* apparently, where the practice b to exhibit 
everything. Generally speaking, the exhibited collections should contain 
key material of public interest, whilst the reserve collections should contain 
duplicates and material not of great general importance except for research. 

Wherever thr object is to go, the curator must moke sure that its, 
resting-place i-- pest-proof and climate-proof-—and by pests we include those 
of human agency as well as bugs and beetles* 

The first point that strikes one in this connection* apart, of course, from 
the general question of preservation, is the almost entire absence of any 
audit of specimens. It is, of course, impracticable to suggest that there 
should be an audit of every fpreimen in ihe museum every year* but we 
do suggest that there should be an annual audit of valuable portable 
specimens, such as gold and silver r:oirc$, jade and crystal carving*, 
jewellery, etc* Whilst it will nnt prevent thefts* it will at least reveal them 
and also keep curators on the qui vitu\ \ strict audit to-day of many of 
the collections would* we are convinced, Teveai surprising discrepancies. 

Such evidence as has come to our notice shows that there are relatively 
more museum thefts in India than in any other urea covered by our surveys. 
This may be due lo several reasons, the first being that the buildirfga are 
not a> secure as those of Europe or America; the second that watching is 
of a more somnolent kind than operates in the great capital centra of 
other countries; the third is that the cast s themselves are often poorly made* 
and consequent^ * a theft can easily he effected. 
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Wt* a nr anxious no! ft* cast any Mur upon the ruratwr-i of India, but 
obviously any museum which suffer* a trits of losses in a feu years should 
consider whether its curator is sufficiently alert. Moreover* museum 
committee* and government department? rarely hold an audit of specimens, 
with the result that a theft may go unnoticed for many years. At iflie nr 
two places we found it unpo?4blr to trace items recorded in the catalogue. 
In other cases, particularly as regards* coins, the gaps were far too ru likeable 
to be due to a mere accident of re-arrangement. At one museum, fur 
instance, some six year? ago there was a theft of a gold coin. The thief was 
caught, but not umil he had melted down die coin and made it into an ear¬ 
ring. Tim museum register still records tin- coin though the must-urn 
exhibits the ear-ring. ^ 

Among the more startling thefts was one at the Indian Museum, in 
January, 1936, when 130 objects, mainly gold rimameiiK were stolen from 
the Art Gallery. The thief was caught and most of the articles recovered. 
In a mu scum such as this where ten to twelve thousand rupees are spent on 
watch and ward it should In; possible to avoid thefts of this description. In 
Batavia sirnitnr collections of gold ornaments are kept in a specially 
designed burglar-proof strong room, which is freely open to the public 
during the staled hours, and remarkably well-watched. 

Occurrences such hs the foregoing srem to be all too frequent in the 
various museums, ami many have given ns details of thefts of gob! objects 
or jewellery, \dequate protective measures an- now taken at Bombay. 
Uaroda, and a few leading institutions, but nowhere, save at Taxila and the 
Gem Room of the Indian Museum, is there quite ihr same care as is taken 
of the gold and jewellery specimens in the Batavian Museum. 

* 

Prenervaiim utul Climatic —Whilst many museum* of India 

art* more liable in looses through human agencies than nmy seem credible, 
they also have difficulties mF preservation greatly exceeding those of tem¬ 
perate regions. Firsts there is ihe climate, which varies From the excessive 
heat of the hot wealher and the damp heal of the monsoon period, to the drv 
ple«airtoe«s of the Indian winter* 

Much mure attention might U* given by curators In counteracting ihe 
effects iff the Indian climate. In some museums, such a^ the Museums »# *■ 
ihr- Medical College of Bengal, [hr galleries are riot otijy over-lighted hm 
have suck comparalively thin roofs that the heat engendered during the 
Indian summer is. calculated In destroy many kinds of specimens, and, fur 
an example of what uncontrolled heat can do t a visit to this museum in the * 
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summer is recommended, Broadly speaking, all the museums on the top 
floors of building:- suffer from this difficulty, ami when there is top lighting, 
conditions in the middle of the Indian summer are almost insupportable. 
On the other hand a few museum* by virtue of their structure give a 
delirious sense of coolness, particularly the basement and semi-basement 
rooms in museums such as those at Luckruuv, Lfaruda, and even the ground 
floor rooms of buildings such as the Victoria Memorial at Calcutta. 
Curiously enough, it is the less perishable specimens which are usually in 
the coolest quarters, whilst the more perishable specimens seem to gravitate 
automatically towards the roof. Thus, at Lucknow the Archeological 
specimens are in the basement and the Natural History specimens in the 
upper galleries. Obviously problems of mechanics account for this distribu¬ 
tion, but it does not alter die fact that however bad the Indian climate is, its 
effects are increased rather than diminished in many museums, with the 
consequent shrinking or cracking of Natural History specimens, the bleaching 
of textiles, and the fading of pictures. 

For an instructive example of the bleaching effects of the Indian sun, 
one has only to notice postage stamps as they are exhibited in Mysore, 
Udaipur and Trivandrum, and textiles in many museums. 

Rut the damage from climatic causes is greatly exceeded by that due 
to pests, which vary from moths to monkeys. 

Few Indian curators seem to be aware of the pamphlets and book*, 
which have been published from lime to time on technical problems. 
Particularly does this apply to the pamphlets dealing with the destruction 
of pests. We therefore would strongly recommend that the full owing u! 
least should be in the bands of every museum curator:— 

1, Clothes Moths and House Moths, Their Life-History, 
llahits and Con fro!," by .Major E, E. Austen and Mr. A. W. 
McKenny Hughes, published in London by the British 
Museum ( Natural History), Price rid. 

2, ** The Preservation of Antiquities," by H, J. PIcnderleith, 
published by the Museums Association. Price 2/6d. 

3, Bulletins and leaflets of the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, London. 

Throughout India only two methods are practised in repelling mot he. 
, The first U lo sun the textiles occasionally, and the second is to put ftaphtiia- 
leue or camphor in the cases at interval*. Now whilst it is true that the eggs 
and larva 1 of moth are susceptible to heat, a big carpet may give them the 
very means of refuge which tJury require, and sunning should be supple¬ 
mented by n, good beating or brushing. _\'„rpluhab-ne, or better still. 
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par ad kblorbcnzcne, will kill any young clothes motli larva? that sire in 
textile^ and should be used at the rate of one pound to six or leu cubic 
feel of space. Flake naphthalene anil naphthalene ate somewhat less 
effective, and camphor less effective still, and all of these arc distinctly 
volatile. We would direct the attention of curators to the Note bs Mr.' 
Hooper on the volatilization (if naphthalene in museums which appears (is 
Appendix C. in the Report of the Museums Conference held in Madias 
in 1912. 

During our visits we often found that when naphthalene or camphor 
was used no arrangements had been made to renew it at six-monthly 
intervals, and the little muslin hags in which naphthalene is so neatly tied 
have been seen inflated in th^ cases as if filled with naphthalene, but in fact 
absolutely empty. Air-tight cases arc an absolute necessity for textiles, 
and no wooden cases remain air-tig lit far lung in India. 

There is the further question of the method of dealing w ith mounted 
skins and heads exposed to the air. These are the happy hunting grounds 
of any moth, and for such article* we recommend a very thorough spraying 
at yearly interval* with lurpeniino, care being taken to spray so that the 
turpentine penetrates the skin. 

Much damage is done in India by the insect known as the silver fish, 
mu! striking examples of its ravages were seen at t.utluck, Gauhaii and 
Lahore, Even the small museum of die Imperial Library at Laleutta lacks 
defence measures against pests, while in oilier* the mere opening of a case 
shows insect activity that has to lie seen to be believed. One of these 
museums finding its palm leaf manuscripts lull of larvae of the 
bookworm applied for technical advice to the Oriental Library at 
Madras, and was recom men ded to use Valmik oil ior the shelves and Kilboo 
oil for the palm leaves dial make tip the hooks. We thought it would be 
interesting to see this Oriental Library in Madras which was thus advising 
other museums. To our astonishment and dismay we found more pests in 
this institution than in any other we visited. Remedial work was, indeed, 
going on, hut at such a slow rale ihni the insects had established an almofii 
unchallengable supremacy on every shelf. The whole of this library in 
fact showed evidence of their presence, and it cOuld scarcely be 
recommended as a centre of enlightened book curator ship. On the subject 
of the proper curatorsfiip of books, pamphlet*, pain; leal manuscripts and, 
similar material, curators should study the books mentioned in die Library 
■fijociotioa Record v. 7. 240-2, and perhaps even more die advice given by 
Mr. E. A. Savage in die Appendix to his Report on the Libraries of ike Hen 
Indies published by the same Association. , • 
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Woo.l-.OTk demand, collslnnl attend™. There has not jml been found 
preparation (hot .01 ponffl.ool.lly inimoi.'iTO ««*«.* “S*™ 1 j£ 

beetles, or crocking* and Omrfr* oil wmtden object. roqu.ro con. can- 

Borers .ere only Bo fre.|oenLly in evidence, and .1 "''P 1 '"’ ® 

monte-indeed much mon^lhtu. . single ooalmg of paraffin, creosote o 
turpentiue U> eliminule llien. once .hey are established in a 
is dreadful to see the way borer, have destroyed and are destroy. g no 
carvings and models but also valuable etbn,.logical material .bid. mas be 
irreplaceable. Advice « ... .be best methods of .rea.nren. of » 

articles of .....d, e.e„ can easily be oblained fn*a fat lores. He».ar.h 

Intitule si Delira Dun. 

White ante BO, are another nuisance. The Bnni.e, fc deebrucBve 
■aficinl insect which was made widely known a few years ag" > - 1 1 
bonk on lhe “white ant,** as it is ^metimes called, >= » senous d ™** r ' 

many um^urn* in the East, uri curators ,hotdd ,n.i 

“Tlie Termite Menace” by Morgan Marshall (of lhe falter* Art Gallery. 
Pniltimofe) which appeared in Technical Studies for January (Harvard. 

MBs To s.»o.e Mr. MardmUt ‘A solid unbroken 

barrier of concrete masonry and metal bettveer, the earth ami the .oter.or 
of ilie building is the only sure way to free a bmld.ng or .enwles and to 
insure against their return." Mr. Marshall quote, varrous puH.cul.on. on 
Sk among -bleb one may menlion T. F. Snyder's ‘ Our Enemy, 
lhe Termite " (Ithaca, 193S). and " Damage by Tcnm.es m the banal 
Zone and Panama and How » Prevent It,” by I. F.. Snytler and J. « 
(L'.S. Dept, of Agriculture. Bulletin No. 1232. une 1924). and to -tab 
one may add Lhe Report of the Termite Investigation Commuter l Diversity 
of California and Cambridge Univc.sily Press, 1WII Infornmtmn 
regarding the drslruetion caused to the art collection, of the 1 rtnee ol Wale. 
Museum, Bomhny. by white ants, and tew there termites have teen 
»um.reased, is gi.cn it. the Arnn.nl Report. 192M0. pag« 10 and 16. mj 
in lhe Report of the above Museum from Ha inception lo -list March, 1 V2t t 

page IB. 

One of the curious difficult!!* that adds to lhe troubles of a curator in 
In.liaV the seeping of saltpetre through lhe *>11, and at the Victoria 
Memorial and in lhe Indian Museum there is evidence thal this trouble 
I,*, nul yet been entirely eliminated. Both of these mttwtona have also 
mifTered from lime to time from white ante, and an interesting poinl of 
detail is that some years ago it was thought dial the white ante could be 
discouraged by placing the legs of eases in basins full of water. This, 
whilst apparently discouraging the white ante, proved such a happy breeding 
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ground for mosquito** that the idea was abandoned, but die basin* *till 
tnaaitt. 


One oi 1 he surprises of India from die museum point of view is die 
amount oT damage done by birds. At Jaipur, for instance, the museum 
is very definitely a pigeons' home, whilst at Raipur sparrows have unlimited 
access am|, like the pigeons at Jaipur, are a great nuisance. However 
enthusiastic a bird lover a curator may be, such enthusiasm seems to pass 
curatorial limits when birds are permitted to make their nests inside the 
museum. \i Delhi Fort Museum, loo, the ventilation holes in the 
ceiling are frequented by pigeons and no little damage has been done to 
f carpel suspended beneath one of them. Many other instances might 
Lh- quoted of the defacement of archeological pieces exhibited on verandah*, 
etc., by pigeons and sparrows, and whilst it may nut be possible to keep 
such verandahs clear of birds it should be quite easy by judicious use of 
wire netting to keep the interior of a museum free from these pests, M 
fyzobad, m addition to birds, there is the added, though fortunately rather 
rare, peshfcrouHiiess of inquisitive monkeys. In some cases we find pest* 
of tilts kind indirectly encouraged by the Hindu reluctance to lake life— 
und consequent tolerance for all sorts of insects. Natural history, until 
^mie recenliy* was* in fact, left to European observers alone, 


carelessness in the execution of annual repairs to museum buildings is a 
not infrequent source of damage to exhibits and a particularly noticeable 
example of this ,s at Udaipur where, in the verandahs, sculpture have been 
detach and inscriptions almost obliterated by yearly flashings of 
whitewash. As another example of the indiscriminate use of whitewash and 
paint we would mention two busts at the \ icloriu and Albert Museum at 
embay that had become unrecognisable due to encrustation of layer* of 
severa coals of white paint, which were scrimp***) during past' years. 
1 he labels stated that they represented “ King Edward V II, when Prince of 

, s ’ “ d Uf * Fre <‘ l >"* ^ lioness of both had vanished and the 
drajiery was completely obliterated. .After much trouble the paint was 
removed, and the plaster busts were bronzed. 


Taxidermy .—Possibly no museum subject in India shows such lack of 
cumfietence as that or taxidermy. In the majority of museums, the methods 
ami skiij shown in the mounting of mammal, and birds are crude in the 
extreme, particularly ?i> at Fyzabad and at the Victoria and Albert Museum 
p . Th '- tuu brilliant exceptions to this generalization arc die 

mice of V ales Museum at Bombay, and the much aoMler museum of the 
peeling Natural History Society. In both of these the taxidennie work 
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Is of a high standard. At the Indian Museum and the Madras Museum the 
standard varies from case to case, and while some of these, such as the new 
bird case in the Indian Museum, are of a great merit, the older exhibits 
leave much to be desired. 

ftome of die worst taxidermy is to He found in the museums of [lie 
Indian Slates, and at Baroda 'Util specimens as ibe civet-cat, die jaguar, 
and the fish specimen* should he destroyed at once. They m* libels on 
creation. 

One of the curious features of the Indian museum movement is that 
in some cases touch of the preservation work is lei! to specially appointed 
officers known as A rchivu logical Utemials- Originally the Are haro logics I 
Chemist was an officer who was trained specially to deal with arelueu logical 
objects and the excavated antiquities recovered by the Archaeological Purvey, 
Being, however, a scientist, his studies have not been confined to the 
preservation of these but have extended to all classes of objects. 
As an officer of the Archaeological Survey his primary duly is the 
preservation of the objects in the Archeological Museums and antiquities 
recovered at excavations, and he is quite correctly designated an 
Archaeological Chemist. His services are occasionally lent to others, but 
he does not, as a matter of course, deal with man-rial from other 
sources than the Archeological Department- Quite recently chemists have 
been appointed at Bombay and Madras to deal with the exhibits and are, we 
consider unwisely, designated Archaeological Chemists- We were nut very 
impressed with the methods in vogue at Bombay, hut at Madras and at 
Dehra Pun much useful work U being done. The system, however, 1ms 
had the curious effect of making certain curators Feel that the preservation 
of their exhibits i# outside their province, ami is the duty of these special 
officers, and we were surprised to find several curators and heads of 
departments not only ignorant Jf curatorial practice but apparently content 
to see priceless exhibits disappearing under the attacks of moths, beetles 
and tidier [lesl*. 

In almost every department of life in India there has developed a 
system of division of labour, and where the curator in Europe m America 
would, if occasion requires, do any work from labelling to sweeping up, 
in India these specific duties tend to Wome more and more special appoint¬ 
ments, and in some museums the incredible position is reached in which 
« marksman or labeller refuses to make labels for exhibits on the verandah, 
on die grounds that ibis is not within the terms of his appointment which 
was that of marksman in the Museum. Similarly, Archeological Chemists 
and Archeological Curators in one or two cases appear to think dial their 
.work should be restricted to the treatment of metals and stone. Textiles 
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atu! wood-work an? regarded a> a little below their dignity, and thus we 
hate (he Giliitirtuo situation of areli3*o] ogival curators leaving cvciythin^ 
lo archieological chemists and tin* archeological chemists limiting their 

held of art ion to cover a small proportion of the exhibit*. 

there are, of course, admirable exceptions lo this general izalion^and 
in several museums we have noticed that llte curator has taken a personal 
pride in every aspect of museum work. Where tin's has happened, as in 
ilu- Natural History section of the Prince of Woles Museum at Bombay, 
nr at smaller museums such as Darjeeling and the Lord Reay Museum nt 
Poona, the result is excel lent. 

We have already pointed out that India is more liable to pests than 
most countries, but to this w* must arid that tnuny of the exhibits in turn 
are more liable to [jests than exhibits Usually shown in Europe. Tim?, for 
example, when Sir Aurel Stein made Ids dramatic discoveries in Central 
Asia lie discovered among other tilings laris and rakes doling from the 
seventh century, and these delicacies, which still look goad enough to eat, 
are preserved ill die Museum of Central Asian Antiquities at Delhi/ 
Obviously the slightest carelessness in curatorial method would mean the 
toss of a series of interesting and unique exhibits, am] with surh things as 
tarts and priceless textiles from many parts of Asia dial owe u great deal 
ai their beauty to their delicacy and fragility it will be seen that the task 
of confervati li 11 h a dilFiruh one. 

We have already commented severely upon die W level of curatorial 
skill and have deplored as its inevitable consequence the fact lhal many 
of India a most priceless treasures are noi only deteriorating, hut are in 
fact disappearing from her museums. The Ardwmlogical Department has 
done a great deal !u cheek this process with regard (■> sculptures and 
inscriptions, and wr commend most warmly the note on “ The Preservation 
nf sculptures and inscriptions,” issued by the Director General of Vrchseob 
ogv in September, DMA. Hi is pamphlet, whilst primarily intended fur 
Temple authorities, applies equally well lo many museums, and the 
rolerences ^ le l lflr,t iful effects of while-washing should be rtad by every 
curator. W e suggest that similar pamphlets might i*e issued in other fields, 
and as a conclusion to this Report, we submit a series of elementary 
suggestions for curators of small museums in India. 

rim Director General’;. pamphlet has been issued too recently for us 
In ascertain whether it has had any effect with tb* Temple authorities, and 
It may Ik' that in llus matter, custom and the i4 superstitious practice of wJi'ite- ' ' 
washing ” may prove too strong to be materially muStfied by a single 
pamphlet, and we can only hope that it has had a very direct effect. 

TW art* firstly itTiprrynatrrl wjlh Dmyl nertiilr ami mar tertipornrilr In- nsar d>-,J » 
t pratf. '* * 
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* CHAPTER VIL 

* lfiTF.ft PRETAX [ON. • 

Illiteracy .—Perhaps the greatest problem which confront* the ,ml 1:111 
museum curator keenly lesirotif of popularizing hi* museum is the question 
of how lo deal with illiterates. According to the census of 1*M1 in India 
us a whole the percentage of illiteracy if over ‘Ml. and one would, therefore, 
expect the museum* to reflect this percentage^ as far as our information 
goes museums appear to he far more popular with the illiterate people of 
India Ilian with the literate. Accurate figure^ are of course inn available 
for all museums but in Mysore Nat? die Annual Reports of the Bangalore 
Museum contain a most interesting analysis of the visitors. It should lu* 
added that in Mysore out of a population of 5,600,000 nearly 600,000 are 
literate, a somewhat higher percentage than for the rest of India, l he 
Mysore Government Museum at Bangalore has approximately 260,000 
visitors yearly. Of these 11,000 only are Literate (2,000 of these being 
Europeans or Eurasians), 244,000 are illiterate, whilst the remainder are 
school children. Tims, in a State where literacy is a little over 11 per cent., 
literate visitors lu the Museum average something under 6 per cent., and of 
these only l per 1,000 are females. The illiterates show a alight pro- 
jionderante of males* 

We have reason to believe that somewhat similar percentages would 
he obtained for most museums in India, allowing ior the fad that the per¬ 
centages of literacy is high in areas such as Burma. Cochin, Travattcore and 
Bombay, and low in the frontier stales and Raj put an a. 

This, then, is one of the major problems confronting the Indian curator 
and his Committee. For, if the vast majority of the visitors are illiterate 
it follows that if the museum is to be used as an educational institution no 
amount of labelling will reach the majority of the visitors. The situation 
comes home to on Englishman when he visits the museums, way, of Sweden, 
and sees hundreds, if not thousands, of interesting objects, but is totally 
unable to gather anything from the labels. Nor will guide lectures soke 
the.problem to any large*extent, for in the Bangalore Museum mysl of the 
literates read in English, but the illiterates seem to lie evenly divided 
between five or six vernaculars, and to have guide lecturers in each of the 
vernaculars, plus English, would in this case prove a great financial strain. 
The Madras Museum tried to meet live problem by publishing short guide* 
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in ihe three leading vernaculars and English, but the sales of the vernacular 
editions were so small as to verge on die fantastic, and of the Marathi Guide 
at the Nagpur Museum it was reported that not one copy had been sold, 

Vte made it our business, therefore, to accompany some of these parties 
louurj museums; such parties were usually die average family group of 
five or sis, the father walking ahead followed by the women and children. 
Occasionally he would stop and say There is a baboon,” or " A sword, 
and llie family would all cluster round, the children sometimes asking 
questions, hut generally using their eyes much more than dieir tongues. 
It irresistibly reminded one of the old-fashioned fairs in England, with 
people walking round every one of the side shows, and being rather amused 
by what they saw-. They w V e particularly interested in exhibits which fell 
within their comprehension. They crowded round the eases showing 
indigenous games, village industries, agricultural operations, etc., excitedly 
named the exhibits, laughrd over well-known figures and explained things 
to one anotiier, their faces wreathed in smiles and themselves enjoying every 
minuie. It is doubtful whether reference was made tu a label or could 
have been made. Nevertheless it was impossible not to feel that these 
visitors benefited from their visit, they were interested, their curiosity was 
aroused, and the museum brought families together away from the crowded 
tenements and bazaars, giving them topics of pleasurable and 
innoceiit For many a day. It was amusing to see the little 

ones, always in evidence on such occasions, sheltering behind their parents 
when near the cases exhibiting mounted lions and tigers—fearsome 
specimens of taxidermy, but obviously very popular exhibits. Geological 
collections and fossils were left sternly alone. To these visitors, 
therefore, the museum is a peep-show, a wonder house, a mansion full of 
strange things and queer animals, and the main appeal is to the Indian 
sense of wonder and cretin lily. * 

At Madras on the occasion of one of the great feasts no less than 
130,000 people trooped through the Museum in one day—an orderly, happy 
crowd which a piece of string stretched across a passage cohJd divert and 
restrain. And although the interior of the Museum was (jacked and 
produced the inevitable accompaniment of fingered glass, betel-hut 
spit and dirty marks on the walls, one realized that this was one of the 
surest ways of interpreting the outride world to ihe masses of India. In 
this way and perhaps in this way alone can the illiterate visitor be given 
any conception of the world beyond his village or its nearest large town.’ 
His mental horizon cannot be expanded through the medium of books 
because of his illiteracy, or even through the cinema because of his 
poverty, hut the museum skilfully parades before him the accumulated 
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treasures of a province; though the interpretation of it is left to his native 
wit. We feel that one of the first requirements of die Indian museums 
movement is the sympathetic study of the problem of the illiterate visitor, 
Throughout, die world and particularly in the United Stales and in Europe, 
the my-t extensive enquiries have been made into the psychological reactions 
of ]iterate visitors to museums, and the recent investigations at die Buffalo 
Natural History Museum and others make it Almost possible Ho predict 
how long a visitor will stand in front of a given rase* and Just which labels 
he will read: but as far as we can discover nobody has even given more than 
a passing thought to die problem of the illiterate visitor, and his education by 
means of adapted museums. 

But if the great bulk of the visitors are illiterate it is also equally true 
that the great bulk of students and school children are literate, and it is 
for these also that museum collections have been assembled, and for these 
that good labels are a prime necessity. It should he remembered that the 
crowds which fill some Indian museums make it extremely difficult for 
students to do any serious work in the museum unless there is a special 
room set apart for them. In every large museum such facilities are most 
desirable. 

to be Wing.—Obviously in a country such as India* where, according 
to the Simon Commission* there are no less than )2 main languages arid 222 
dialects in current usage, !he problem of labelling presents difficulties such 
as are to be found in no other country in the world. As literacy in English 
is confined mostly to the urban population and only 212 out of every 10,000 
males and 28 oil! of every 10,000 females can read English, it seems 
necessary to consider whether the tendency to limit labelling to English, 
which is usual in most Indian museums, can be justified* It is easy lo 
advance reasons for limiting the language of labels and fo point to the 
multiplicity of longues even in one province and to claim that to cover all 
cases \l would be necessary in Madras, for instance, lu have labels in 
English, Tamil, Telegu and Urdu* Similarly, in the little province 
of Assam nearly one-half speak Bengali, one-fifth Assamese, while the 
remaining among them speak no fewer than 98 different tongues* Be thai 
as it may, one thing is certain that those with wares to sell issue their notices 
in several of the vernaculars as do also the railways, post office and 
government departments generally* Thus, on Indian Currency Notes the 
amoupt is given in English ^md 8 vernaculars* The practical problem in the 
case of most of llw museum* resolves itself generally into the conflicting 
claims of two or three vernaculars mid would al most necessitate bi-lingua! 
or IrMingual labels such as already are in use in the Lahore, Madras* 
Baroda, Pe&bavvar and Lyallpur museums* The masses of India will never be 
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educated save through the medium of their own vernacular-. The scientific 
labelling in Latin so usual in mo?: research institutions ai home is rarely 
understood by Indian students, with the result that English lairds are much 
more frequently found. Where exhibits have been brought from Europe, 
it sometimes happens that the original label* are the only ones displayed, 
so that at ^Karachi ami Jaipur ethnological models are labelled in Ge rman 
and botanical ones in French. Occasionally to English there b added 
the most popular vernacular, as at the Lord Reay Museum, Poona, or at the 
leading archeological musrumi, whilst at Coimbatore a Tew of the exhibits 
of ShUth ^t\im cereals in the Agricultural Museum are labelled in no 

!e5s limn 3 languages—Latin, English, Lrdu. and the A principal South 
] noian yernacul ars. i 

It would be a counsel of perfection to suggest that all exhibits in any 
Indian museum should l*e labelled a> thoroughly as these arc, but we tit* 
suggest that all labels should be bilingual at least, i.e,, English and the 
main loeaJ vernacular. 

Very few museums, however, are labelled with any degree of thorough¬ 
ness. \t Madras, Debra Dun, the Central Asian Museum of Antiquities, 
Delhi, the Natural History Museum at Darjeeling and a few other?, the 
labelling i? exceptionally good, and includes excellent introductory and key 
labels to many cases. The key lairds in the Central Asian Antiquities 
Museum are accompanied by maps of Sir Aurel Stein’s routes, and the 
idea is one which might well be adopted in other museum?. But in the 
nioin, labelling is very poor and of the most element a rv description where 
it does exist. Labels such as “ Ancient Image," " I>,•name..Is," etc., convey 
little nr nothing even to the most imaginative. 

But whilst we strongly recommend dir extension of labelling both in 
English and in the leading vernacular we realize that this would be attended 
by other dangers, since the work of labelling is not always done by the 
curator but by a marksman or a label writer whose scientific knowledge 
is limited. The mere task of rewriting faded labels result? in some 
extraordinary solecisms: some examples of which may In* quoted. Thus. 

" A statue of Persian origin " becomes “ siutue of Jewish virgin," \t 
Raipur the two jam|*s of a temple doorway are labelled respectively “Left 
door of Jamb tempo " and “ Right door «*r jaml v tempie," but spelling mis* 
takes are common in many of the museums with graduate curators. Curtails* 
labels and others of questionable taste or unusual rhSrarter are met wit!* 
even in large museums, and at Karachi a small habitat ease containing a 
little crocodile bears this lale-J only, tie has <om> (W t on the bank for his 
dtiily sun-bath. " Come ithere mv love lies dreamingJ* » Rut ih** wor?f 
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examples of labelling are so bat! that they cannot be repeated with 
propriety. 

At Raipur glazed china figures of European origin and design are 
label It'd “Six Japan clay girls,” whilst in the same museum one sees in 
ihti bottom of a case a rather striking label " 15 ancient cigars in a box. 
Nor are these mistakes confined to the smaller museums, for* examples 
can lie quoted of scientific labels in some of the principal museums in India 
which are perfectly unintelligible. Small wonder therefore if visitors them¬ 
selves form erroneous ideas of the exhibits. It is realised that in many case- 
a Latin description is necessary, but this so often gives rise to mistakes 
in relabelling that there is added reason for bi-lingua I labels. 

At the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, a most interesting 
experiment has been carried out in labelling. The actual labels are made 
of cell of thane which apparently lakes print quite well. These labels are 
then placed on glass and under glass, and become pest-proof and fadeless. 
The system has only been introduced during the last two years, but as far 
as it has gone it seems to be the ideal solution of the problem of keeping 
labels fresh and attractive in the tropica, 

■\ few years ago the United Provinces Government being desirous of 
communicating better ideas in agriculture to the great mass of the people hit 
upon the idea of erecting museum cases of n shop window pattern on 
railway stations up anil down the province, and these shop windows illustrate 
graphically the comparison between the old and the new methods of agricul¬ 
ture. It would be interesting to learn whether the Provincial Government 
i* satisfied with the result of these experiments, anil what effect these 
excellently designed eases have had upon agricultural methods in the 
province. 

To return to the museum movement: it is fairly obvious that museums 
in the past hafe been founded by and for literates whether British or Indian, 
and by this, of course, one moans literates in English. The lime lias now' 
come when, if the museums of India are to be as pul cut u factor In the 
educational scheme as thpy are in Europe anti America, they must resolutely 
face and solve the problem of awakening, inspiring and teaching some of 

India's three hundred million illiterates, t 

* • • 

Exhibiting* —A* great deal might be dune to improve exhibition 
methods in many of the museums, not only by the weeding-out of redundant 
specimens, but by the belter placing of objects. At the Agricultural Museum, 
Coimbatore, many of the exhibits and labels are only an inch or two from 
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the ground, whil&t at tire Indian Mu^m, *ome exhibits are placed bo high 
that the labels cannot he read. 

The principle should be to exhibit less* and to reserve more in such 
a way as to facilitate the work of students. Most museums are far too 
overcrowded and have in many cases been built with little regard the 
separate needs of the public and of the students. The Indian Museum *i* 
a case in point. When the Museum was built, little or no provision wa* 
made for the storage of valuable material required for research work or 
for duplicates that were not required for public display. At the time of 
its inception research was in ihis country still in its infancy, but with 
increasing activity in this respect and with the steady increase in the collec¬ 
tion^ the space lhai was originally available for public exhibition has Iwren 
taken over for storage moms and overhead galleries. The result has been 
that most of thf* galleries are hopelessly overcrowded. The Vertebrate 
Galleries are a glaring example of I he waste of <\mce that results l rum the 
retention of old-fashioned and til-designed *how*ca,ses> In ns any museums 
new showcases are required, and they should be airtight. 

In only a few museums are there relief models for either historical 
or geographical purposes, but at the Bangalore, Darjeeling and 

Lucknow Residency Museum* arc very' good, and those exhibited at the 
Napier Museum at Trivandrum and the Victoria and Albert Museum at 
Bombay are excellent. 

As an introductory exhibit to any museum, there is much to be ^aid 
for the relief model of the neighbourhood, whether the museum be devoted 
to archeology, natural history or geology. They are cheap and easy to make 
with the aid of accurate contour maps, and they graphically illustrate the 
scope of the museum* 

Of the more complicated type of museum exhibition methods, such 
as the habitat case, the introductory case to a series, or working model*., 
there is a grpal dearth in most museums, but for habitat cages arid 
introductory cases Bombay provides examples ibut are as goad as anything 
to be *een in Europe. Working models do not ±*eem to extend beyond the 
agricultural implement type, save at Debra Dun, where there is a truly 
remarkable working exhibit showing the effect of rain on wooded and 
cleared hill sides* The dioramas in this museum are most attractive and 
most instructive* and for the combination of exhibits, label*, charts and 
photograph*, Dr lira Dun stand-* among the Iwsi muasums in the world,* 

Adverthemenis .—In n country where illiteracy is as prevalent an m 
India it is perhaps not surprising that museums arc seldom advertised, since 
their reputation appears to extend by word of mouth wiih^no little effect.. 
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Much, however, could be done to bring to the notice ol students and 
traveller? that museum provision i* available in many cities, for* as far as 
we are able lo discover, only one museum, the Archeological Museum at 
Gwalior, advertises itself by means of a notice at a local Railway 
Si alien. When there are two or more museum- in a town <1 placard in the 
vestibule of each mentioning the others and how to gel to ihem would !>c 
of assistance, and every museum should have a notice board <»r outside 
clearly indicating its opening hours and scope. This is already dune quite 
admirably at many of the larger museums and at a few of the smaller 
one-, but the practice could certainly be extended with effect. At Aden, 
for example, although the museum Here is not one of outstanding merit, 
it require? some little shill to discover it. There appear* to be no notice 
near the landing stage indicating its existence, and frequently enquiries 
an* met with the emphatic statement that there i- no museum in the Port, 
Similarly, the Lord Reay Museum at Poona, the Museum of the Imperial 
Library at Calcutta, and the great majority of die College Museums can 
only he discovered with the utmost persistence of purpose. 
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• EmiCATTONAL FACILITIES. 

Admission terms nnd hours .—One of the first problems that confronts 
tin* casual visitor to most museums in India is that of ascertaining the hours 
during which it is likely to fir* open, for the opening hours vary from twelve 
flours daily to three hours daily. The museum of the Indian Historical 
Research Institute at Borabhy is open from K a an. to 8 p.m. all the year 
round, while the Saiiehi and Nagpur Museums are open "half-an-hour after 
sunrise lo half-an-Iiour before sunset." At Bombay, Calcutta and Lahore, 
and a dozen other centres the museums open at 9 or 10 a.m. and remain 
open to 5 or 6 p.m. 

As a rule, the museums uf India have two dbliiict sets i*f 
opening hours, i.e.. ** Summer " and ~ Winter.” " Summer ” h variously 
interpreted ns anything from just May and June, us at Lucknow. to the whole 
|teriod from March to September, as at LVIlii, while “ \\ inter ” b the entire 
portion of the year thus excluded. 

1 he “ summer times usually contain a long mid-day interval when 
the museum is closed. At Gauhati, for instance, the museum isopen from 
~*30 a.m. to 9.30 a.m. when it is closed until 3 p.m. At Allahabad, Delhi, 
Fyzahad, the Lucknow Provincial Museum and elsewhere there lire 
similar Jong periods when the museum is closed. 

In the winter these limes are modified, generally speaking, by a later 
opening, an earlier dosing, and a reduced mid-day interval. In some cases, 
nt as < .hambu, Lucknow, Patna, Peshawar, Sarnath, etc,, the mid-day break 
is abolished in the winter months, 

It i mi si be admitted that there -eems to Ire little rhymF or reason m 
some of these opening hours, for museums in the same town show a curious 
disparity, as at Lucknow and Bombay, whilst at Madras the Government 
Museum opens lrom i a.m, to 3 p.m., the .Medical College Museum from 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m., and the Victoria Technical Institute form 8.30 a.m. In 
5.30 pjn, * 

However confusing these various ” summer ” and," winter ’* times may 
be lo the average tourists, who fomi <juite a percentage of visitors to most 
of the museums, the confusion is somewhat heightened by tha fact that on 
certain days, such as public holidays and Mondays, $omj* museums art; 
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closed while others are upcn. In some case." Sundav h selected lor the 
dosing day, but it may be any day of the week. In addition, a domn 
museums have a -1 Purdah T ’ day once a week, during which the whole ot 
the museum is reserved for ladies. The Mysore Slate Museum at 
Bangalore, the Bar ml a Museum, the Dharampur Museum, the Central 
Museum, Nagpur, the Peshawar Museum, the State Museum at Pudu kkntt ai, 
and the Napier Museum at Trivandrum are thus dosed tor tw8 or three 
hours on a given day per week, whilst at Karachi the w hale uf Friday is 
reserved for ladies and children. Vi Lahore and Lucknow, one day ft month 
is set apart, whilst at Madras the first Saturday afternoon of every month 
is similarly limited. 

We have nothing hut praise for any arfungetneru that permits the 
educational services that museums con render being extended to all, bill il 
is evident that before any tourist nr student sets oil! to visit a museum in 
India he should enquire:—- 

(a) Whether winter or summer times are in operation. 

(b) Whether the particular day he has in mind is 

(i) a public holiday, 

(ii) the weekly closing day, 

(Hi) a “ purdah ” day (in a few instances). 

Even then, as has been our experience tit one or two museums, he may find 
the museum closed ow ing to one of a v ariety of other causes. 

Peshawar is perhaps more unfortunate in this respect than other 
museums in India, in that it is used by the Government for various purposes 
for 70 days during the year. During 1935 the legislative Council occupied 
it for seven weeks, and cm various other occasions it was lent lor an 
investiture, committee meetings,* vice-regal durbars, meetings of the local 
Association of the Peshawar Girl Guides, local examinations, tea parties, 
etc. Thus, for nearly a quarter of the year and at irregular periods, the 
museum is closed to the public, to the great inconvenience and disappoint¬ 
ment of visitors from distant parts of India and abroad who are attracted 
In the Peshawar Museum by reason of its world-famous col led ion of 
sculptures. 

Needless to say, at the leading museums of Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras opening hours are'the same the whole year round, and are*stricLly 
adhered to. The fuyil point with regard to opening hours ts that in many 
of the smaller museums they art 1 not strictly observed, and one can hut 
‘ sympathize with the author of s [hi pular guide to Delhi, who apropos of the 
Museums in Lhe f Fort, the Indian War Memorial and the Delhi Archeological 
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Museum, writes* ** ihv two museums are dosed a quarter of an hour before 
the closing lime.” 

Fees arc diarged in a few mpsemns. At the Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay, a fee of two annas is charged on Wednesday*- only; the \ ictoiia 
Memorial Hall, Calcutta, charges eight onnas on Fridays, on other days 
entrance is*£ree, but four annas is charged to inspect part of ihe collections* 
At Lahore one anna h charged fur adults except on Wednesdays* when the 
charge is Four annas, \t Patna and the Indian Museum a fee nf four annas 
is dinged on Fridays, At Samalh ami Taxila two anna- is charged, but the 
charge for children under 12 years is one anna. At the Lahore and Delhi 
Furt Museum* there are no admission fees, but entrance to the Fort is two 
anna:?. Trivandrum charges two chncknims f 1 anna 2 pies) as an admission 
fee for the Art Gallery, whilst at Sanehi one rupee is charged for access 
to the site and museum—a truly discouraging charge. At die Lahore Central 
Museum the charge of one anna for admission was only introduced in 1926; 
prior So that dale visitor* averaged 500,000 per annum, now only half dial 
number visit She museum. 

Throughout ihe whole of India the museums vary considerably in 
popular* I )\ On the one hand there arc museums which are definitely 
popular in their appeal, such as the Indian Museum at Calcutta and the 
V ictoria and Albert Museum in Bombay, which have a million visitors a 
year, and the Madras Museum, where the attendance is considerable not 
only from day to day, but swells to an amazing figure on one or two days 
during the year. In this particular museum on the occasion of the two great 
Hindu festivals, Dwadesi and Kannupotigal, it is customary' for Hindus to 
pay a visiS to the Museum, On the first day, the visit, which has been 
preceded hy a night of vigil, assists in keeping them awake, hence the 
museum h full of devotees who, had they remained at home might have 
fallen asleep. Thus, on Dwodesi day nearly 60,0011 people vjsil the 
museum, while at Kannupangal these number- are doubled. On Dwadeai 
day nearly all the visitors are of the upper classes, whilst Ktonnupongal is 
celebrated by ihe masses. One nf our visits In ibis Museum hapftfried In 
coincide with the Konnnpongal festival, and tin less than 130*000 visitors 
w^rre checked in the admission hook during that one day. For such an 
occasion as this special precautions have to be taken* Sixteen policemen 
reinforce the museum staff, and the more in In rate corners of the museum 
are roped off so that there shall not be tno much wandering and consequent 
confusion. 

Even the smaller museums have special days when the whole of the 
local populace appears In take it into its head lo visit the loc^ wonder house. 
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At Raipur on February 8th, 1986, the occasion of a fair, the number of 
visitors was just under 7,000. In this particular case the method of 
recording is unique in our experience. The solitary attendant to this 
museum sits beside a pile of small stones; in front of him are three boxes 
marked males, females and children, and a stone is put into the appropriate 
hi:# when a visitor enters. \i the end of the day the ho\ful> are hiborious > 
counted with the result that it is formally recorded that last year 72,188 
persons visited this museum. Whilst some of the museums of India can thus 
boast very large numbers of visitors, in other cases attendance is so slight 
that the question as to whether the museum is serving any useful purpose is 
raised in a new form. \t Akalknt and at Jaipur permission to view the 
exhibits 1 1 a:. to be obtained beforehand, with* the result that only a few 
persons visit these museurtis each day. Similarly, some of the college 
collections, and the museum at the Imperial Library, Calcutta, are &o difficult 
of access, both to students and In others, that the museums are very little 
‘ used. Other museums such as that at Lhumba (population 6,219) show an 
official return of visitors that is somewhat surprising in view of the fact 
that they are not only well off the beaten track, but also unattractively 
arranged for the general public. At Chamba the number of visitors 
recorded in 1988 was 24,010, a figure based upon records kept 
by the head peon. like so many other museums of this kind tt is in a 
lamentably neglected condition, and valuable exhibits have been and are 
being destroyed. 

Schools and School Visits .—Whilst in general Indian museums 
welcome school parties, there are a few rather extraordinary exceptions to 
this. There seem 11 to be no logical reason for excluding children from 
museums, except that in the case of some of the worst museums such a visit 
would probably do them more harm than good. 

Wc found, however, that schools in some areas made little use of 
museums because of the red tape involved, Thus, for example, at S a math, 
the normal charge for admission is 2 annas, though children between the 
use? of 3 and 12 are charged only 1 anna, provided the sanction of the 
Superintendent can be obtained. Since, however, the Superinlendeiu s 
Office is at Agra, any school wishing to visit the museum has to write for 
.permis'dim about a week 'in advance. It should surely be possible for 
schools to be admitted free, but if it is essential that tin' fatuous charge of 
1 anna should 1 m* made, then the mere production of a letter from the 
Headmaster or Headmistress of the school should be sufficient to secure the 
reduced rales, , 
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We had the good fortune to coincide with a school parly at Sam at h, and 
had the most interesting experience uf hearing one of the officer* lecture to 
the children. There is, however* no formal provision for these lectures, and 
not unnaturally a curator with many other duties lends to avoid them. The 
result is that school parties m museums such as this have to rely upon labels, 
and since two of the four galleries have not yet been labelled, the resultant 
value of the visit is somewhat obscure* 

Lectures .—Very few museums in India have ever organized systematic 
series of lectures for the general public. The Indian Museum used to 
provide a very interesting series of popular lectures which, however, were 
discontinued early in 1931 owing to financial stringency. These 
popular lectures at the Indiin Museum were well attended; the maximum 
attendance at any one lecture bring apparently tOO and the minimum being 
70. \x Bombay, too, a series of lectures specially designed by the Prince 
of Wales Museum for schools ran with great success for a time, being 
attended by 0,000 local children, but had to be eon cel led fur luck of 
adequate funds. At many museums occasional lectures are given* but 
anything like an organized series of lectures for schools or students is 
apparently unknown in India, save at die Government Museum, Madras, 
where a sustained and successful effort has been made to bring together 
schools and the Museum. This is done by inviting die staff of the secondary 
schools of the city to attend demonstrations by the museum's staff on the 
museum exhibits, botanical, biological, archaeological and anthropological, 
after which the teachers are in a position to explain the exhibits |y their 
pupils. In J 931-5 seventy teachers attended these demonstrations, and 
4,516 pupils from some 130 schools in Madras and its suburbs were 
conducted over the Museum by their teachers. In the same period 11B 
students of local colleges were brought by their professors. It is unlikely 
that all of these 4,516 children will necessarily yearn hi repeat the 
performance, but certainly some will, and for such die Museum will be a 
known and friendly place, \| this same museum a collection of lantern 
slides is being built up which it i* hoped will be useful for sefiool purposes, 
rise Lahore Museum also very occasionally lends sets uf slides to schools 
and others hut they are not in the main based on the museum exhibits 

Guide lecturers are almost unknown, >ave in the Geulogical Section 
iff the Indian Museum where hl-weekly lectures are given. 

Guide Banks .—The curliest guide hooks to an Indian collection were 1 
those published in I8794J3 by the Indian Museum at* Calcutta, when five 
such pamphlets were prepared. Twelve years later CapL Alcock, she 
Superintendent, produced guide books to several of the zoological galleries. 
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One of these, dealing with the Invertebrate Gallery, proved so popular as 
a text book for medical students, that it was soon out of print, but strangely 
enough was never reprinted. About the same time \ !«%(there appeared a 
remarkable little book entitled Hours with Nature by Aim Bahadur R, V. 
Sanya], ill which considerable -pace was devoted to u (our of the xoolagico 
galleries of lids Museum during which [earlier and pupil, with an originality 
aid qu amines? that far exceed “ Sand ford and Merton.' distWiT'un¬ 
officially the astonishing sights before them. In 1914 a small guide book to 
the whole Museum in Bengali was prepared by the Trustees. 

Of Guides and Handbooks to the museums railed ions there is a 
surprising lack. Of the 105 Indian museums only seven i**ue Guides and 
four publish Handbooks to their collections, «while only twenty-four have 
catalogues. A number of .these are moreover unprocurable, being out of 
print, no care having been taken to ensure that am>A edition or Impression 
was in the press before die exhaustion of die 

Although appropriate guide boo kb to museums are few and far 
between, those at the Prints of Wales Museum, Bombay, are certainly 
worthy of note, being well illustrated and competently written. Two museums, 
the Victoria Memorial at Calcutta and the Madras Museum,publish the most 
admirable short guides in die form of Tour or -ix page pamphlets which 
are particularly worthy of commendation, and can be recommended ns 
examples worth copring. The short guide to the Indian Museum at Calcutta 
also deserve? praise, although one is rather taken aback by the opining 
sentence of lhat section dealing with the \rt Collections which begins 
“The Art Gallery baffles description,”—but the general arrangement of 
this guide and its excellent illustrations make it a model to be followed. 
This institution has also published The Indian Museum 1814-1914, a unique 
publication, being an interesting historical account with dfcven attractive 
illustrations. The illuminating and well-produced booklets published at 
Bombay by Mr. Gladstone Solomon on the Art of Elephants and the Women 
of Ajanln are, perhaps a trifle too Lyrical for the ordinary visitor, who may 
find it difficult to rise to such heights. Something a little simpler and more 
detailed might belter assist towards an appreciation of the A j ant a paintings. 
Nevertheless, we would like to see more of this enthusiasm permeating 
llkt 1 guide boots by Indian 

Among the publications that are ul once of interest to the general 
visitor and the expert, life ■'Guide to the Buddhist Ruins of Samath " 
(1933, 10 annas) is j>f outstanding interesl, It contains not only an excellent 
map to the site but also seven illustrations of key sculptures. This pamphlet 
U one of a series of Guide Rooks which the \rth.ee.logical Survey of India 
h gradually providing for the use of visitors to places of interest. 
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There is a marked tendency to price many of these museum publica¬ 
nons mo high, particularly the more popular guides and handbooks* ^ ith the 
result that comparatively few are sold. Thus, at Nagpur we were informed 
that only [wo copies of the English edition of the Guide had been hj]i 1 in 
over two years, and of ilie Mural hi edition not a single copy* At l^japur 
ihe catalogue is priced at As. 3. Of [his publication 1,500 copies were 
printed iip 1928 .leuI afler -even yms l,2(Ki copies still remain unsold so 
thaj tlie edition is not likely to be exhausted before 1963. in the meantime* 
the catalogue is mil of dale, ll would be advisable lo sell (lie remaining 
copies at 2 As. each in order to gel rid of them without delay and issue a new 
and up-to-date and cheaper catalogue. 

In the ease of these general guides, handbooks and similar publications 
we are of opinion that they should be sold cheaply and even under cost price. 
Such expenditure is entirely justifiable, and from cases which came in notice 
it was proved that publications sold at less than the cost price of the first 
edition sold in such number- that the second and third impressions were 
Mild at a profit. This is particularly true of illustrated publications where 
the cost of the plates is borne by the first edition. 

The lack of small publications of the “ Wlmt in ^ec in the Museum ” 
order and of such short guides as die excellent "Handy Guide to the 
Principal Exhibits of tin: Madras Museum.” consisting of six page? of text 
and a dear plan of the museum, and which is sob! for six pies (a halfpenny) 
is one which could easily be overcome if curators would attempt to realize 
the needs of visitors. 

Even where pu hi i cat ions exist little is done to advertise them. At the 
Indian Museum a book stall for the sale of the numerous and valuable 
publications issued by the various sections is needed. There is no sale room, 
and publications by the various departments can he obtained only on 
application |i> the heads of die various sections concerned, a difficult 
proceeding and one necessitating considerable travelling and much leisure. 
Even the two publications issued by the Trustees themselves cannot be 
obtained in one place. 

Postcards, photograph and reproductions .—Only half a dozen 
museums publish a series of postcards or photographs of their more 
important exhibits, the larger museums and those under the Arclueological 
Survey excelling in this respect. 

Tlie Bharat-kala Bhawan at Benares publish u senes of very interesting 
reproductions in colour of some of their choicest pictures, and in addition 
to this publish in jiosteard form sixteen selected examples of Indian Art. 
lb"* unique feature of this series is that they are accompanied by u bi-liugual 
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booklet describing each one of die pictures or sculptures. We can warmly 
commend this In all other museums. The colour reproduclintifl U«i, air 
worthy of commendation, and might well be studied by all curators us a 
means of extending the love and appreciation of good indigenous arl - 

Thus, in short, die educational activities of the museums of India may 
be, summarised as follows: they are open to the public and a few publish 
interesting and attractive guides and give occasional lectures. BTji in not a 
single Indian museum, us far as we are aware, is there that intimate link 
between schools and museums which is such a feature of the museum 
service of the 1.5-A. and several European countries. Museums in India 
have in the main adopted a purely passhr attitude U. education, and where 
attempts have been made, as at Bombay, to exlead their sphere of usefulness, 
they have met with singularly little support from the educational or 
financial authorities. Madras appear* to be the only exception. So far 
we have conic across little evidence of extra-mural activity, and museums 
as a vital factor in the- educational system have yet to be developed. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

m 

Rl-tSEAllCli PUBLICATIONS. 

(») Catalogues . — Possibly the first publications ever published in 
India in connection with museums were the various iudentific (realises of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal from its headquarters at Calcutta. The early 
copies of Asiatic Researches am] of die Journal of the Asiatic Society de¬ 
scribed many specimens still to lw found in the ^Indian Museum, hm apart 
from these publications, there were none other until 1849, when Dr. Rajendra 
Lain MtUra was commissioned by the Society to produce a catalogue of the 
“ curiosities " in its possession, all objects not included under the terms 
“ Zoological ” or “ Geological ” being thus branded. This catalogue 
enumerated seven busts, 370 " images," 130 weapons, 190 “ manufactured 
industrial objects v and about 200 other pieces. In 1868 this catalogue 
was revised in manuscript. In the twenty-year interval the number of 
11 images ’ had grown to 60t), and ** manufactured industrial objects” In 
725. It was noted that a large number of specimens included in the 1849 
catalogue had been lost.” 


Dr* R- L, Mittra% Catalogue of ** curiosities ” only just preceded the 
first catalogue of the Pudirdugica] Museum of the Grant Medical College 
in Bombay, which was published in 1850, subsequent edit ions being 
published in 1904,1916,1925 and 1930. 

From 1867 onwards the Indian Museum published its Annua] Reports, 
and from 1881 catalogues of the various -iVlinns appeared ns follows:—- 


Mamnuils ... * Dr. Anderson , 

Arehffiolugieat Section Dr. \ndersnn 

Archieological Section Dr. Bloch ■ . 

Goins . . , , , Air, J. Rogers 

Coins ..... p' V * A * Smilh I 

(Mr. H, N. Wright J 


1881 

1883 

1911 * 

1894-96 

mmm 


A list uf publications now available re ihe Indian Museum will 
br fount? under its appropriate Directory heading. They have every right** 
to be proud of their publications which rank high mnofig the 
productions of any museum in the worlds 


Few other museums in India have had the financial resources uf I he 
[ndian Musemij* and it is* therefore, tuA surprising lhal llie jJuhlic£t!mn* of * 

F 
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smne of the other museums Full much below the standard and completeness 
*,r those of this Institution, The Delhi Museum, however, produced its iirst 
descriptive catalogue in 1888, and for its originality and quaintness 

_ j' L .1 _ .4 . - ■ namMj [j iTTl ■ _ 


Serin] 

* Mo. 

Description of Material. 

Nome af Article- 

Where 

^UnnfartKirril 

— ■ 

43 

Colton . ET i-i ■■■ *** "■ 

11 illy Vmiid’i PftlicmU J, ... 

Simla 

m 

VftTtft, ftCj mmm fell h ' 

1 .ohJwiitli with ill tiU Instm- 
menu -f -i* +■« ■■■ 

Delhi 

331 

4 

Bltoj Patf liic Liftrk **■ 

M&tinlmMms Bug ..+ ■■■ * a - 

KhsHimm 


L/it^r ..« +*+ mmi *■** 

Cbni 1 ? Shoe liw fool)-* — 

■ 

Delhi 

532 

| FLeC* nf fmwflgr of Cold* 


River INarlmtla 


mini? ■ pt !■* H«e -*■ *o 



616 

rlihti-rarth wi p** *■-* 

50 Opium rater*, uf 

these are broken ..+ ... 

China 

724 


Kill with 8 ... 


« 

748 


liUimjF Pifl i. ... m* ■" 


m 


HiOf Cat L P-- +-- ■«* 


761 


l Chicken with 4 leg* ... 


774 


35 Sp*&n*m nf Sea Fug* — 


855 


4 antu Grftl aut illegible 21 

a 

- ... . L + 1*. .Tl FU 


Most ot thr larger museums mm j/umoti . 

examples, as at Sarnath, where it » Imjiossible to procure a copy as they 

are out of print. 

The illustrated enin catalogues of the Indian Museum ami the l ahore 
Museum are comprehensive works of a very high order ami excellently 
published, hut the descriptive lists and coin catalogues issued by some of 
the other museums are dull and lifeless to a degree. In one of them that 
is before us as we write, many successive items run somewhat as follows: 

“ Capital of a pillar. 

Fragment of a pillar. 

Capital. 

Capital. 

Capitals (six in number).” 

Apparently no effort has been made to show where these archeological 
relics came from, their probable date, use, etc. A catalogue on these tinea 
is almost useless. 

On the other hind the Victoria Memorial at Calcutta publishes an 
illustrated catalogue of the exhibit®, with an admirable historical inlrodtn- 
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lion, Bu! I Ilia publication whilst excellent in many ways, contain* pages 
(»ucb as page Is) where the catalogue form appears to have been overdone, 
file descriptive catalogin’ of pictures at die Prince of Wales Museum has a 
iew of the same defects, but both of these catalogues contain some brilliant 
descriptions of pictures to be seen in their respective galleries, and it seems 
rather a pity dial the actual picture.' arc not labelled in an equally 
interesting manner. \l Trivandrum, loo, the catalogue of die newly opened 
An Gallery is good of its kind, though with some of the same defects. 
Anyone looking at a picture with a label or a catalogue entry describing 
it tis ** Portrait of a Divine, British School Tt or ** 7.13 Wozir Khan," and 
3efl to supplement this meagre information by his imagination, receives the 
impression that die Art Gallery contains a great ryunber of pictures exhibited 
for reasons unknown even to the curator. Obviously one of dm 1 
functions o! an Art Gallery is to extend the appreciation of Art, and whilst 
this conceivably may be dune by permitting people to gaze upon second-rate 
pictures with puzzling labels, much more can be dune by a little intelligent 
appreciation on the part of curators of the difficulties of average visitors. 

( L) Research Publications .—As only the large museums in the 
principal cities are research institutions, it is but natural that these, with 
their more adequate staffs, should lake die lead in die issue of research 
publications. At the Indian Museum. Calcutta, the zoological collections 
have been the basis of original work on Indian zoology, the results being 
published in the Records and Memoirs of die Indian Museum, The 
researches, however, ot the Geological Survey tin not appear as museum 
publications, though members of the Survey have written popular guides 
to several of the museum galleries ami a valuable catalogue of tin* pre¬ 
historic antiquities. Moat of these early guides, however, are now mu iff 
print. A few pamphlets have been issued by the Industrial and Ethnological 
Sections, but there is an entire absence of publications dealing with the 
\rt Section. \s will be seen from the Directory, tin- ArcWlogical Section 
is well represented by catalogues of the coins and sculptures and researches 
into die beginnings of art In Eastern India and by handbooks on the 
Mauryan, Sunga and Gandhara Schools. Tile researches of the Royal 
Botanical Cardens, Sibpur, an- issued as monograph-, of the Botanical 
Survey of India, 

■ 

Research is well tn the fore at the Madras Government Museum, mid * 
its lengthy list of publications deals with Archaeology, Ethnology and 
Zoology. It is also one of the few institutions where researches arc being 
carried out in connection with the trealmenl and preservation of museum 
exhibits. , • 
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All iht- sections of [lie Prince of Wale* Museum, Bombay, issue 
publication*. The Vri Section has descriptive Laiiihigucs of (he Western 
Pictures, a* well as a Guide to the Art Section, ami mention ha* been math' 
above of Mr. Gladstone So I on ion’s brochures on Indian paintings, Its 
archeological publications include guides to the various sculpture galleries 
and the coin* of the Sultans of Cujerat. The publications of the Naturjil 
History Section, which i> under the direct administration of the Bombay 
Natural History Society, call for special mention. The Society issues a 
brilliant series of publications dealing with the “Wild animals of the 
Indian Empire, and the problem of their preservation,” with attractive 
illustrations in colour. For scientific interest and popular appeal we can 
commend this senes with great approval. In a similar series arc contained 
“The Game Fishes or Bombay,” again with illustrations in colour, and a 
pamphlet dealing with the snakes of Bombay Island and Salsctte. The 
work done by the Bombay Natural History Society is, in fact, outstanding 
in India, and deserves every encouragement. 

In a much smaller way the Darjeeling Natural History Society is doing 
excellent work, and publishes quite an interesting Quarterly Journal with 
an illustration in colour. For many years there has been the closest 
collaboration between these two Societies, with great benefit li> both, and it 
is hoped that this scientific collaboration will extend among cither 
institutions* 

No mention of research work, however, would tie runffete without 
reference to Mr. >. H. Prater's investigations into modern museum method*, 
and the pamphlets he ha* published in connection with dsis subject. These 
three pamphlets should be studied by every curator in India, as they go 
far to explain recent advances in museum technique and indicate how they 
can best lie adopted in India, • 

Catalogue- of the Industrial Section and of Prints of Obi Bombay 
and a comprehensive work dealing with Indian religious sects, have been 
published by tin- Victoria ami Albert Museum, Bombay, and the Indian 
Historical Research Institute, Bombay, has issued a series of sixteen scholarly 
**Studies in Indian History," soon- of which have made use of material in 
die Institute**: museum. 

Tin- Gass Forest Museum, Goimbatorr, publishes a Handbook of Forest 
Botany and one on die identification of Timbers with special reference to 
the commoner Madras Trees, while the Nagpur Museum, in addition to 
works on archeology and local history, has issued a number of Records and 
Bulletins on the fauna uf die Central Provinces. Bui outside the Presidency 
towns the milkeum publications are almost entirely urcjnentogical or 
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liistoricu! in character. Tin- Central Museum, Lahore, has a catalogue of 
pamtinp, excellent coin catalogue*, aiul a pamphlet in English and 
lh ' ]u> i!,, i^rating the story of the Buddha by some thirty of the Gamfhara 
sculptures in the museum. The Satara Mnwura, which socializes in 
Marathi history, lias recently published a volume of Mahadji’s letters in 
Marathi, The Central Asian Antiquities Museum, Delhi, has catalogued 
hoih the paintings and other antiquities, but unfortunately not illustrated. 
At Dacca, Peshawar, Muttra, Lucknow, Rajshahi, Si. math and Sanehi the 
publications arc almost entirely archasological, A notable publication by 
the Curator of the Ajmer Museum is The Paleography of India, and the 
catalogue of the Qiamba Museum is exceptionally good though the museum 

11 t. * S .™ *^ e sla $ e? 'ti decay. There is a notable lack of research 
publications at Bare da, * 

Thus, ntily .ihotit twenty of the one hundred and five museums contribute 
anything towards an elucidation „f dn-ir coUedum* in terms of research 
publications, and only archeology receives anything like a Tair share of 
attention. Thanks to the Presidency museums and those at Darjeeling and 
Nagpur, zoology is not entirely overlooked, hut art, geology, ethnology and 
particularly the arts and crafts of India are very much neglected, though 
the Jaipur catalogue* do something to repair the omission in the ease of 
the lost named. Almost everywhere arm* and armour we re entirely 
mdabtdled, and there seems to he little literature dealing with that subject 
or at least little known to curator*. Research m this connection would be 
of bfiii'fii tfi museums gmrvally. 

In the Museums Conference of 1912 attention was drawn to the 
unsatisfactory nature of the published monographs oti Indian art, pure and 
industrial. The poor labelling of most of the exhibits illustrating Indian 
arts and emits reflects the want of complete and authoritative publications 
dealing with these, and there are very few museums which possess anything 
like ei complete collection of the monographs on this subject issued from 
time to time by the various governments. There is, indeed, no lack of 
subjects on which curators might carry out research and not the least of 
these is the history of the commonplace. 

Connected closely with tills question of research publication is that 
of museum libraries. Outside the Presidency towns must of the museums 
ace if ^equipped with hooks, though exception must be made of the 
Bangalore, 1 -abort', Peshawar, and Saiaramuseums, where good libraries an> 
at (he disposal of both the museum *tafF and visitors.* It is impossible for 
curators to carry mu their duties efficiently when deprived of their working 
tools, books, etc. At prejeul the meagre budget* of must of the museums * 
make no adequate provision fur die purchase of the necessary hooks, * 
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!c) Report *.—Only sixteen museum* publish Annual Reports and fur 
the most part Lha*e are thin publications of a few pages, merely serving as 
a brief catalogue of recent acquisitions and having a balance sheet appended, 
fliey give file minimum of information and are stereotyped in eh a racier, 
differing from year to year in little save statistic*. But even these are 
preferable to the obstinate silence preserved by the majority of the museums. 
In the ca.se of the Indian Museum at Calcutta there is no Annual Report 
for the whole Institution, but the Trustees do publish a -hurt Report dealing 
mainly with personnel and with the working of the Art Section and Art 
Gallery. I he Reports of Officers in charge of the Archaeological, Geological 
and Industrial sections are incorporater! in the Departmental Reports, whilst 
the reports of the Zoological and Utthro pul ogival Sections appear in the 
triennial reports of the Zoological Survey of India, and the Industrial 
Section is referred to in the Animal Reports of the Botanical Survey of 
India. These, however, are not infrequently very much behindhand, the 
Archaeological Survey being still several years in arrears. The Report of 
the Zoological Survey was formerly well illustrated, hut illustrations no 
longer form part of the Reports. 

The Prince of U'ales Museum al Bombay now publishes an Annual 
Report which contains several illustrations of important acquis it tons, mid 
is perhaps one of the best Annual Reports published in India. 


Tlie Annual Reports of I he Bangalore Museum, w hilst poorly produced, 
arc very outspoken. The 1932 Report, for insiance, says with truth that 
lu major portion of the Zoological collections continue to be old," and 
adds that “ a dozen moth-eaten bird* and insects were removed.” A most 
useful classified list of visitors is appended- 


At Raj shall i the Yurendra Research Society publish well illusion 1 
Annual Reports Their list ftf inscription* whilst of passably sound 
sebojarshtp could be vastly improved by a few alterations. The catalogue 

° ! Archeological Relics (1919) i* distinctly poor, and the illustration- 
nrt not a&deir a* lliey couM hw 


The Annual Report nf the Watson Museum of Antiquities, Rajkot, is 
\ raor marj or its solecisms. We read, for instance, that “ the wholesale 
muiturc of the Museum was varnished," ami that “ the coma which were 

<ch!w 1 V T 1 i a totl ^ition for all these years were 

_ llrnr lCaUy dpansed *" d now # ive better sight/' We also learn fhat the 
./ ,r Wr0t . e “ ai,lclt ‘ on fivf “ ' plates, and that ** similar!v his 

T * a n I *"'?*?■ V P ro P° 8 " Uf projecieij visit to this Museum, ibt 

imi . rt 5 a - c Ura1,ir " ha ^ thp opportunity to show his work and 

ability to the vrttors, but he has left us abruptly. Grea. care should heme- 
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k.nh be taken in thr matter of electing a Curator. He may not bo highly* 
ipaiibed but lie should be a steady man/' It may la- noted that the clerk 

was appointed as Temporary Curator during the absence of the permanent 
mcum lieiil. 

The Annual Report of the Rajput ana Museum, Ajmer, is a much "mo re 
carefully prepared publication of 13 pages, but priced at the absurdly 
■■stcessive , um of Rs. I, annas 1, or 2*. I: j„ not illustrated but it 
contains a list will, useful descriptive details of all the inscriptions copied 
during the year by the Curator and his Assistant, R. R. Haider, both of 

whom publish epigrapiiical and historical articles in Indian scientific 
journals. 

Thc Annual Report of’the Archaeological Department ami the Sumer 
Public Library, Jodhpur, has a Few references to the Sardar Museum which 
are principally details of acquisitions, but it does not contain a balance 
sheet or supply any information touching the finances of the museum. 

Nie Kamanipa Anusandhan Sanihiti which has charge of the Gauhati 
f UWum > F^ishcs a scries of Annual Reports and Quarterly Journals 
devoted to the wlliquitics, history, ethnology, numismatics and allied 
fubjetite blaring la ihe ancient Karri am j ia (Assam} which are of great 
interest, since there is apparently tto other organization at work in Assam 
in these particular fields. 

To summarize, much more might and ought to be done in the way of 
I he production of competent catalogues, annual reports and research 
publications. Printing ami proof-reading could be materially improved in 
many instances. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Gmi deration. * 

In a country so large as India, where many museums art- 
separated from their nearest neighbours by some hundred- of miles, 
ike question of co-operilion between museums presents difficulties that arc 
almost insiirmountable. Nevertheless, efforts have been made to overcome 
th is isolation, * 

In 1907 the first Imfinn Museums Conference was held at Calcutta. 
This Conference was summoned hy the Government ol India (Department 
of Commerce and Industry) in order to give representatives of different 
local governments and Indian Slates an opportunity of discussing local 
museum policy with one another and with the 1 rasters uf the Indian 
Museum in Calcutta, Delegates came from Madras, Bombay, Lucknow, 
Lahore, Indore, Quetta* Bangalore, Srinagar, Burodu, Bhopal and Udaipur, 
and there were three representatives from the Indian Museum, making a 
tutal conference of 14 person*. Dr, Aniumdiih- was elected Honorary 
Secretary, and the four-day Conference considered:— 

1 . Systematic rschanges, 

2 . Field collecting, 

3. Publications, 

4. Registration, 

5. Exhibition classification, 

6 . Technical problems, 

and, among other subjects, the question of ati annual Museum Conference, 
According to the printed Report, the Conference produced a most 
useful exchange of ideas, and much of the advice therein given on technical 
subjects holds good to-day. The financial statement submitted showed 
that the Madras Museum then received Rs, 40,700; Lahore. Rs. 8,565: 
Lucknow', Rs. (0,861; and the Indian Museum, Rs, 10,000. 

Many resolutions were passed, among these the following are worthy 
of note :■—- . 

■ 

** “That Taxidrnrti*l* !Vr pTimurial muacum* should be irnJTiHd in sh*- Indian MllVUlli: 

an fA|Mrt uniti' ti ^houhj hr rmplnyH from Fiurojh' or Werr m, ■« ' : nr-hpr| f. E ttr IniU.iR 
Milrk um T m do ihr vnr^ nF thal Iti-litnlanal aru! EliJrcfbEw training ■ i tin- pm? J itri :i 1 

”Tlitil llir in i.jl mut^lilni Diomid In ihr-main rr*rt)irte lht-it In the iVnailrnri, 

1 Pffltmrr nr J?tnlr in vililrh they air +FltLntnI-" 

*Tlwt ill ihr dplntan nf ihr Cimrrrrrtr^ ft ]* iWmhlr tliut in ncry *>r Hair 

* ihurt" *hwiM V s nnr CovpniJHMl Of ikulf \m\AW museum." 
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TIlM ^hr nlfiiwi uf ryt-ry KoiWii] mlttrum riuiuM \w\r ctrrwzt uodp tn n gwnl 
rr'lercnwi liEirJiry. and I hat (Tlis library ahnuJJ, whenever i^gsslhta. Ik f'urMK'c t> L il with Sfki 
mu Bflinn" 

* b T1ill[ ihe nrp^iLilioJi nf uuirh'* aEfcd fratalopure rs nniinnndj desiralili* firm mEmi] th^l 
Syb wflrk€ fimd hn prr^rtml Uy the aflber in sWir rtf by *otnc cumprttilt uullioriti. 
n«al the jasue uf Gniifc* ht [he viTniKuUr Un^Udfu Ei quite unlitrraBaiY-' 

■ 

( )n ijte question of an annual Museum f lonferetice, unanimous 
resolutions were passed tliaa a Conference should be held triennial ly, and 
ihat a standing Committee of live should be appointed to make arrangement* 
for future Conferences. Four years later a Conference of Orientalists, 
summoned at Simla by the Government of India, made special reference 
If the subject!- of museums and archffiology, and curators and others were 
invited from every part of India. Nineteen of die delegates formed the 
Museums Committee. At diis Conference many questions were discussed 
ranging from the organization oT archeological work to the umsiiintinn of 
the Indian Museum. The ( '(inference Report gives a very good idea of the 
strength and weaknesses of the Museum Movement at that time. 

As a result of this Conference of Oriental isis a! Simla in 1911, a 
Museums Conference wa* held under the auspices of the Government of 
India at Madras on the l”ith-j.7th January. FJ12, and was largely attended, 
invitations being extended lo Ceylon, tin- Federated Malay Stale' and 
Sarawak. The discussions covered a wide field including loan collections, 
distribution and exchange id coins and duplicate antiquities, the position of 
ihe Indian Museum vis-a-vis the other museums in India, industrial sections 
in museums, the ineffectiveness of un co-ordinated attempts to illustrate I he 
arts and crafts of India, die unsatisfactory and varying character of die 
published motingraphs dealing with ihese, museums as educational 
institutions, labelling, the absence of working models in Indian museums, 
and the charging ol fees in museums. \ most valuable address on the 
preservation of antiquities in museum? was given by Dr. J. Pii. Vogel, the 
C hairman of ihe Conference, ns well a paper oil “ Museums as Educa¬ 
tional Institutions.’* Among the many resolutions parsed at this Conference 
were die two following:— I a) "dial die Government of India be asked to 
recognize the Standing Committee on Museums and to provide the funds 
necessary for its continuation and for dm holding of Conferences," and 
(b) ** dial ihe Conference expresses dte hope that a suitable building wilt 
be presided before long, for she Phayre Museum i Rangoon) ei.lIn hH n, 
now housed in one of the room* of the Secretariat, and dial a suitable curator 
will be appointed ai once lo superintend iC' Kffeci was given to neither 
of iheee recommendations w iih the resuii ihat no museum oonfetwice lias * 
been held iti India for 24 years, and Burma -till lacks a Prc^uiciaJi Muse tun. 
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Efforts liavu, luHV'Pvur, l^rii made f non) lime to rims* to ri>r-tafo] i4i 
conferences ami as recently a> 1930 a leading official of (He Indian 
Museum drew up a memorandum in diis connection which his Trustees 
forwarded to the Government of India. After giving a Ibt »»f the 30 
important muscumr and art galleries then known in India hi* memorandum 


on:—- 


** Thu luck cif 3 T 1 V wren cfliuiN H ijno lprtw™n tin « iurkm- wiiHrum- '* Eu l M ' 
LmWt mum iJjwLt tff all is era ntilll* th« samr u;., Hi The mtxm-aXl;* ■■ 

material of hiStarte fir «ckirtific Smp&Ttfllil=& and (21 ||> In the S'-nml cduuilian wl 

tkr puMk A errJt df*l mure mlffhl tw arbleml if tbetti wert murr campl'd 
hpiwffn tbw Virinpi my-aimtta. 

“Thnl I Pi r Itidlm Museum h an #faeatfjHULl *** l ml the h'llhcFL order ramwt 
doubtci} and Jfft any dpi nf i]ilrfn=t Arming tlatf pte&t majnhty m tnit Kf-f.alltd Misiraln 
k rnaapinunualf laL'kkiP- The number itf fWlfl'ra Id iln* Min MutfUin 
vnry favouralily with thasr af ime rrther Museum m*th^ PriEksli IsW I l^Sow dir 

tatil number of vi±itol- tu Indian Mtiwuru during lUr pas* five yrar* r— 


1-J24-2S 

imai 

192)6 27 
1927-23 
1920 29 


U1W77 

umm 

1,409.459 


(totti my experience in the Indian Muwuin Fa/ %W miuiIwt ^F 

ii j -d Eju the Mtfnufll I* drawn Frnm I hr ime (fur filed fltoi illitcrato dftS^ and IWft frnm 

vigils hy tmfflFt^ nr \vf C&frtpiintUvfly few expert* and b^n* fid* alUih-Nt* whu visit I ■ ■■ 
Museum Far llie purpose of ranktof: *p?Ci&] rnrinirErs, ibn iritnrat.fld publto nF I Jih-uUn ones 
tifil nppumaif IWJ -md rrrtJHnly dots nut *hnw any imrrrit wkttiwerter. Tha tfitrffl* 
nf the rdocited public tnisJit W to a very Lurpe extent stimulated if Uirrr 
U]>i a fjf^r rrk-jifvratiun Ih-Ivwii the ipnifimH* arid if llirrfl wm- better arraapriiitllt 
ami dllflirty of thr exhibits, "Hi- ine-tiumcm nf cimililinp tflUptflurra dml mbhl 
I - a**nt in ‘rota Eton to vjnons nTitsrumi would pruToblf aElnirt COMidftfTihb mtrrr^ Ell 
ihs*! way il mE'iht In* p^p^lhlr tr» arrange for tin- loahi <if rallrrltnltF |i«ti«wti 

■riff-rcmt mllWtlin- ■ + 5urh enlist in n ^ Ulicht mn Iv. ntembil to ov^r-vaa and HiitiiLil^ 

cfilimitfEis mi^hi It** **nd for oTcliibition to In din IluttNv Uto Hlfh Couitoltiaioritjr fwrlndJji 
kia aiircady BppnHlolHid tbr t n rllAn MliPflim For tin- loan nf rmain article ShutTBlIie of 
flir Ew^t th.ir ItrupaJ can produA-r* and mth a ejltom mifbt In- extended ||> mcluiir Fmnb 
cotlcctione. Tlin Quiucil of ihr AsLitic Smktf nf in ihrir rridrJife l-cFnr^ ibft 

Ptitifth Hunal Commispion on MuMtitn* uhwf "Tim Q.uncil bold* ihr view that ttiwbr 

nm -’viry jmarBnfcftp nf - dnir and praclicobillty . .- asnl r-\chiiii^* b-iwcru ndlootiims 

of CrF 3 < Brit a in imd Imii ] --■irs-.ill ntF. an iLnnvoidaUr cml deafmlllo raec^s?ily mmlrm 
intrllei^jiLl bslemune and n>m)oDlaii. n Sark mJiibititjJu would + of roitrse, k 
nmimpu.nii'il by Full njifnn/Uory labrttv Thrir r^lsiEiitlntt st any jrivfn mnsnum would 
,i i|i| nHnilJ Ik 1 advertls-d in l!i>- Itical pWte -n that thfir-f intorcstod may Itnow whal coll'-' 
tioriii of^ roFcun^: and u tiefuiih' pi^Hdly ^-*Irm ?honld br in ntitll Erd. 

“ A further SOfg^gdoii id thn Royal l^itmnb^ioti tfet lliPfr 'h-mdd W a pTiodJc-at 
ULrelitig t«F Dlrr-rtorn im! E^rei.iJ- of DepartWUtf that will wattiuu For Ihe ftf *>ITC 

msse«m. to rlsil EtrmthrT + If nu;h prrimiirail tnmllnf§ ftxralri W Knrtitutnl thry ihouli] \w 
bold In diff-rrrnt inrtituUon - in and ihr puFksihiLily rd makfnR surh viMta *iu>llld 

\w open 5 IL I Ilf! junior mcuibm nF thr rtdFT a* wvU to tht* Dir^'tur* and Usad* of 
ItoptirlnirnU. Fn I hi- wjy |fui Hradr nf ihi* iiEUKiim= wr>uld kiruw each other nnrl wnijhl 
In* able In bctwhl by nr haK ne nf jrh>ae and by ifnnpmmt for muloal hinLLSu" 


Nothing, however, apparenily followed these suggestion#. 


Despite fliffimhies arising fnim isolation, co-operation belween 
museums ha* not been entirely lacking. At the Museums' FJonference of 
*i912, the Superinlemfcfit of the Madras Museum and Fhe Curatof of the 
Bhopal Museum acknowledged valuable assi^lance received frimi the Indian 
Museum^ oheJ in ihe Ltot Friennlal rcpOU of tin-- Nagpur Museum il i> 
mentioned that some geological ^pecimen^ wen: sen! in ihc same institution 
for identification and the Curator of the Madras Qiristian College Museum 
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records a gift of fossils from Calcutta. The Zoological Section of the 
Indian Museum permitted its anthropologist to examine and report upon 
the skeletal remains at the Harappa and Mobenjodaro museums, and 
frequently lends specimen*, even 1 y fx- ,T specimens, to frorw fulr research 
workers. Reciprocal exchanges, too, are by no means uncommon** The 
Director General of Archeology lias made important loans Eu a number pf 
museums including those ot Peshawar and Muttra* while the Peshaw T ar 
Museum has itself made loans of Gandhrira sculptures to many of the 
smaller museums. The Archeological Survey plan'd the sendees of the 
curator of the ArcWologkal Section »ff die Indian "Museum at the disposal 
of the Muttra Museum to advise and assist in the arrangement and netting 
up of its eidlci Eii fh m the new museum, and has pr-rindied iU chemist to 
give advice and assistance in the preservation and cleaning of exhibits in 
non-government museums, and has afforded facilities fur the training of 
young curators from Indian State.* and encouraged it* officers to prepare 
catalogues, handbooks and other museum publications for the Chamba, 
Delhi Fort, Samath, Muttra, Saiiehi, E^e&hawar and Lahore Museums 
Reference ha* already I wen made to the cordial co-operation existing between 
the Prince of Wale?; Museum, Bombay, and the Darjeeling Museum. All 
such instances as these arc to be warmly commended. 

The Royal Commission on National Museums and \rl Galleries/ which 
was appointed in 1929 anil drew up its final Report in 1930 made special 
enquiry into the question of loans anil exchanges as between the principal 
institutions of the British Empire, It is noteworthy that the memoranda 
placed before- this Gornmbsion by the Indian museums reveals very little 
desire on the part of the Indian museum? for any interchange of collections. 
The Prince of Wales Museum t for instance, thought it was 44 doubtful 
whether loan? and exchanges would be practicable .* 11 The Indian War 
Memorial Museum reported that exchanges bad ucra*iujitilly been made with 
the Imperial War Museum only. The Indian Museum reported that [here 
had been a no reciprocal loan exchanges as between the collections uF Great 
Britain and the collections of the Vrl Section of the Art Caller J, though with 
the permission of the Trustees duplicate art spedmens could lie exchanged 
for other articles from other Government Museums in British India.” The 
Madras Museum reported that the question of reciprocal loans and 
exchanges as between the collections of Creal Rrhain and India w does not 
arise except with regard to scientific collection^ which are controlled b^, 
the Superintendent." Bijapur had no objection to granges, hut, like the 
other centres, had tin concrete -pgge?lion- to make. 111 were agreed that 
pictures did not suffer during transport, although (he Victoria Memorial, * 

1 This *¥□* eonccrnttf mrtJnlf wiih RnifcFi instiluimti-. ibul querifounniM m ^rtcin subjects 
WCTf Arm offi ta f\rrj iiaafwrtanl woocm in til e ErllF’k F-UJpift, * 
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Calcutta, suggested that it was drsirahle, to avoid sending them however 
well packed during the monsoon, when condilions an' severe as regard- 
heat and damp in combination- Thus* while most museums have power 
to make loans or exchanges, extraordinarily little has hern dune in this 
Tespszfc, and the attitude of the Lucknow Museum [perhaps summarizes the 
subject* They say “there has been no occasion for considering the ijuestion 
of reciprocal loans and exchanges as between the collections of Great 
Britain and India/" 

Broadly speaking, the coUecliona of India are among tin- most static 
in the world t they grow 7 , hut they do not circulate. 
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CHAPTER XT 

* Conclusions Am Suggestions. 

Throughout this Survey of the museum movement in India we have 
had before us as L he standard of comparison I he museum services of North* 
West Europe and Northern America. It may he lifted that thh is too high 
a standard to apply to a tropical or semi-tropical country which ha? 
recently set itself to acquire *hc best of western learning. Let us therefore 
compare t lie devices of India with adjacent area? auch a? Ceylon, British 
Malaya and Java- 

In Ceylon, the total population of which is 5 i 000 1 000 fl jurt under 
Rt, 100,000 (£7,000) is £|lent annually on museum^ or about one-third of *s 
penny per head* In British Malaya about £9,000 is spent annually on 
museums, or about |d. per bead- 

lit Java, which has a population of 42,000,000 (with Madura), about 
£25*000 is spent annually on musettma, or one-seventh of a penny per head. 
In other words, each of these territories spends at least four times a> much 
per head on iu museums as does India, since Indians financial support for 
museums of all Idmh amounts \o out-thirtieth of a penny per bead. Great 
Indian cities such a* Ahmedubad (31 I>lMH)j„ Ymnt&ir (260,310) ("awnpore 
(244,000), and a dozen oilier cities of over 100,000 population 
have no public museum of any kind and even those cities which have 
museums compare poorly with those of other areas* Delhi, for instance, 
which has a population within a few thousands of that of Singapore has 
leaa than £1*500 allocated to its various museums, while £5,000 is provided 
for die Raffles Museum* And Delhi is the capital city of the most populous 
country in the world* 

* 

Gitombd, with its population of 287,729, ha* H>. 70,000 allotted 
annually to its main museum, while the Lucknow (271,659) Provincial 
Museum has an average annual expenditure of less than a quarter of that 
sum. Full details of the Colombo and Singapore museums v .ill be found 
in an appendix, but possibly an even more suiting comparison run he 
made with Batavia (Pop. 260,000), hi this city is the Batavian Museum* 
ivhitli owes its origin to the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences, founded 
in 1778 and having now 180 members. The staff consists of a Director and 
Keeper of Archaeology, a Keeper iff Ethnology ami Prehistory with ati 
assistant, a Keeper of the Musical Collection ( half-time), * Librarian and 
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a Javanese staff- The- total income nf the mu -ram is about T3^iW HI guilder* 
yearly, or &fipr^>>;irrtaloly £8,101.1 excluding the Ijiw Library, Of ibis 
income the Government Applies 44,000 guilders directly and 10,000 
indirectly thru ugh loans of officers whose salaries are borne an other 
e4tinhte&» The Society contribute* 10,000 guilders yearly, I he Municipality 
3*000, interest brings hi 2,200 and salt 3 -* 1,000/ Associated with 
tins Centra] Museum arc local ethnological and archaeological collections 
at Djudjaeartfl, Sourabaya j 2), Trabwoelati, MadjokarEa* Malang, Bandoeng, 
and Bantkcong (geological) all of which have European ruralor^. In 
add! tiuii die re are die superb Zoological collections at Buitcnzorg, 
The comparison could be extended to include the smaller cities, and again 
the fact would become evident that, compared Wife the museums of adjacent 
tropical areas, the museums of India are given only a fraction of their 
necessary finances. 

In other directions ino, the comparison h not too favourable to India* 
‘flit- euratorebip at Colombo., Singapore and Batavia i? of a much higher 
level than that of the average Indian Provincial Museum; :ire kept 

down with a firm hand; labelling anil arrangement will compare with die 
best European models, and the research work U of a high order* 

And yet India can do well, for some of the sections in the museums 
at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras are of a very high efficiency, and the 
museums at Debra Dun, Darjeeling, the \ rchwdogioal Museum .n Gwalior, 
and die Sri CliitraJayam al Trivandrum, show what can be dune by keen, 
well trained curators whon? heart !=■ in their work, and who are not afraid 
to use their hands. This last phrase is fully meant, for one of the 
weaknesses of the Indian museum movement is the habit that lias grown up 
of some officials passing on their duties to their subordinates* Orders are 
given to assistants, who in turn j>ass them on to untrained workers or even 
to duipraats* Though a curator’s business is to take care of bis col lections* 
the wastage and destruction in Indian museums of textiles, paintings, 
manuscripts, jtrticies of wood* leather and other perishable material, and 
evea metal objects, show how little care and attention some curators have 
pikhLto their curatorial functions. 

Unless there is a change in the near future, proof of India's cultural 
greatness in terms of handicrafts will disappear before our eyes and the 
historian of the future will,have to go to Europe for evidence Uiat centuries 
*ago India could weave, carve, compete and create superb objects of arl 
and industry* Corf fde ration of vdml should be done by the authorities in 
p India 1o preserve for posterity her priceless treasures and to interpret them 
more adequately to the world can no longer be postponed, 

® Fui -J full dtdtrijitlfm of tiiin piiiar um. kv llm /ttftrW far ftUrdl* 1537. 


* 



fVrutp) Ftuum < !>in rlk.iiiaM rl m th.- il-ulm tun M JtntJfVfii. 
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mat W been written above* and a careful analy^ <if ,W 
t^tri^s that follow f reveal the colossal difikulties to J sarmoun i.r _ 

„,e Indian muw movement can vie with that in Europe and Ame™»- 
In the find idaen it is obvious that no improvement eatl he en peeled 

"creased financial ntm*. The pitiful 
. - l MSTVea oV(?r a hundred museums throughout the length am! btea , 

J'S£7nSi to support only three or four firet-da* U— 

Btrt no increased finances would he of use withnul rmprovemen, , f the 
■ r-imnel Thr lethargy :md ignorance displayed l»J m me > 

rZrXly't g'J£ enemy of the Indian mnseun. movement 
at the present lime, and it mends even to parts of the fnd.rui lur.urn 
Calcutta. 

This low expenditure, inferior standard of curatorslup *" ^ 

die small museums, and the absence of museums m fifteen of the 
seven largest tuwns are sulTteient to indicate the weaknm of the museum 

n -- in India. Further evidence of this is fumtshed by the I > 

of the existing museums which is a record of unsystematic and spasmed 
development indicating a tendency, save under strong external stimnlus, 
rewards Slaom.,ion and even regression. The las, srtmuln. was provtded 
by Lard Cureona Government nnd dtp activity thus .wakened was maxked 
by tbe Museum Conference of 1907. the Conference of Ortenre^fi, of W1 
and the Museum Conference of 1912 at Madras. • 

there has been almost everywhere a steady decline attested no. only 
diniinislied expenditure, lark uf interest, and d-™ 

eonferences. but hy the continued failure ,0 «l«> »* ' "re 
Rangoon, and the dosing of the King Edward Museum. Bhopal, 

Srinagar Museum, Kashmir, and the Quetta Museum. 

it to. therefore, plain that the muse*. movement in India no! only 

lacks inherent vitality, tort to at present failing “ 

- ht „, r ; v „ atl ivitv. Our recommendations will, the ref on, be .idkuue it 

with the double object of providing the necessary stimulus tdul the means 

whereby vitality once awakened may be ensured eontmuanee. 

I, has been alread) shown that the Central and Proeiueial Gov-erm 

■I las f n r noTrlv half «f the Indian museums and fur almoft 
menu are respons bl, for nearly halt and laatl.lg 

Ml the larev ami important onca, U f ,1111 . • 

* ^ • i jTflHPil it will fall to the Government of India to* 

£ric— » f .»*,* 

obligations in this mtrttor to " d^^ 

- 
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scientific line* ami anticipates much profit from the periodic conference 
of museum authorities/* 

Wf suggest, therefore, that the Government of Indio should create a 
special appointment of Inspector General of Museums (fur a period of at 
least'three years) holding a position similar to that of the Educational 
Gommisaioner with the Government of India, and acting in an advisory 
rapacity. Such an appointment in the Department of Education would 
emphasise the educational aspect of museums. It is recognized that only 
the Archaeological museums, the Imperial Library Museum, the hid tan 
Museum, the Victoria Memo rial Hall, the Museum* of the Imperial 
Fores! Research Institute, and the Indian War Museum, are directly 
federal charges, but it. is believed that tlic Provincial Governments 
and the Indian States wouftl he willing and anxious to avail themselves of 
his expert services, as in the case of the Director General of Archeology. 
They can no longer keep their museums in watertight compartments and 
expect efficiency. 

We have already mentioned the peculiar circumstances at the Indian 
Museum, and at Lahore, Karachi and oilier centres, there are problems 
of administration and technique Lhat can no longer he left unsolved, but side 
by side with these are the problems of curotorship and general efficiency in 
ihe museums at \gra, Akalkot, Allahabad, Rezwada, Bhavnagar* Cliumba, 
Cuttack, Fyzabad* Gauhoth Gwalior, fdar, Jimugadb, Khajraho, Kolhapur, 
Mysore, Raipur, Rajahmundr)', Rajkot, Rangoon* Tanjore t T/ Jaipur and two 
of the smaller museums in Calcutta . 1 

It ha* been suggested that the Ariha'idngieal Survey, w Inch is already 
responsible for a dozen museums, should appoint an officer specially chargei] 
with this oversight of museums, Certainly much would be gained if a 
suitable officer in she regular cadre of the Archeological Survey who has 
already had some training in museum work* could be specially trained to 
become the Department's expert and impart his knowledge to other curators 
or trainees wRelher from Provincial, State or local museums. But such an 
officer would naturally tie an archsolugidt by training and sympathy* and 
whilst much needs to be done tn improving the curator-ship of stone and metal 
exhibits, still more requires to be done towards improving the euratomhip 
of textiles, books* natural history -penmens and objects of wood, and mixed 
jpateriid*. It i& here lhat India tan sustained and is sustaining her greatest 
losses, Carpets, umijirms garments, manuscripts maps, paintings* carving- 

1 1wr» «f llih -n- muwsiirj^ h:\-r Jarre: k hi n|? icfariu ijAder rrjjL^jdrTutmn, jmi| hr cntl LiUC 
tu>|iT %hr lifliiwted fi;hc(in!s- will eiu through In ii fiLLdtrs^rall cnnr.liifiinn, The uthsn need 
M t» dl her dri..-lkailly m^panwil rtihfoul, and wt rxnniit nlTi-r hitler r»i rmt :sm! 

|iTftorhr^rfl^twvit.>n ihflfl ihai which Umk J it tier ill Parirrtitic in t‘>22, nr in Likin- i I hit in 

f. 
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and other minor evidences of India s past greatness are last disappearing, 
to say nothing of the thousands of ethnological specimens that bear evidence 
of the lower stages of culture through which India has struggled. 

The Inspector General should have had a European museum 
experience and a wide grasp of the problems of museum work, drum 
conservation to exhibition, from adminls(ration to research. Among hys 
duties he should see that every museum tu which die Government makes 
any financial contribution* direct or indirect, should have an efficient 
curator m charge. He should make periodical inspections of museums and 
present a considered report tu the governing' bodies upon museum 
administration and technique. Every year the Inspector General should 
make an annual report on the museum movement as a whole. He should 
lav before the Government schemes by which curators might improve their 
technical qualifications by rials to the best museums in North America and 
Europe. He might consider whether some of the Jess successful museums 
should not be closed down and the collections transferred to other eeulres* 
There should, in fact, he a definite Government policy towards museum* 
based u|«m the fundamental idea that it is the duly of the Government to 
provide for students and to preserve for posterity collections of scientific 
and artistic material. To do this the maintenance of museums of 
unquestioned efficiency- is essential. The standard of efficiency diould be 
the highest known, since End in, like all tropical and semi-tropical countries, 
is more subject to pests of all kinds than countries in more tempi.*tale zones, 
Indeed, the standard of curatnrsftip should, if possible, he higher than the 
average European standard, It follows that this will entail the making of 
suitable financial arrangements for salaries, buildings, cases, equipment, 
ete. f and for critical surveys of all museums to prevent stagnation. Hence 
our belief that a qualified expert in general museum administration and 
practice should be introduced at once and that under him an Indian officer 
should he trained—a training that should be followed by an extensive 
course or courses at selected British and American institutions. At the 
end of three year* the assistant should be able to take over change and India 
would possess its own museum expert able (o maintain a high standard of 
efficiency and to train others. We feel impelled to point out here that the 
high standard of efficiency obtained by museum* in British Malaya and in 
the Dutch East Indies, a? well as oilier tropical areas such as Colombo, is 
primarily due to the curators having received a general grounding in their 
profession in Europe, ami being able to refresh their knowledge by" 
periodical visits to England or Holland. 

Indian curators have, perhaps, mom to gam by visits overseas than is 
generally realized, and vre need only rotation Mr. Plater's vy>rk at Bombay 
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li> prove how great an ail vantage such overseas visits can be to the Indian 
museum movement. It should hi? possible to make arrangements with 
selected institutions fur such curators lo secure definite training during their 
overseas visits* 

M'hese two suggestions—I be immediate appointment of an Inspector 
General or Museums and an assistant to be trained and sent overseas fur 
Further training, and the sending oi selected curators overseas for intensive 
refresher courses, would, is our opinion, have a great influence on the I ml mu 
museum movement, but even then something more is required. It is 
essential that competent' and qualified curatorial aspirants should be forth* 
coming, and in order to provide these we would suggest that scholarships 
should be granted to suitable persons from time to time, such scholarships 
as were formerly provided with such success for the training of archaeo¬ 
logical scholars. For the training of these scholarship holders and a limited 
number of others desirous of obtaining such training, facilities should be 
provided in Government museums or other Government institutions or 
establishments. 

We have already indicated (p. 33) die unsatisfactory nature of the 
present constitution of the Indian Museum and we hdieie that if that 
institution is to play its part as India's foremost museum a new organization 
is necessary which will permit the appointment of a Director freed from all 
other duties and in complete charge of the whole museum. He should be 
first and foremost a museum expert, and not at the same time head of a 
scientific survey. At the same time permanent, full time rurators or keepers 
should he appointed to each section of the Indian Museum to ensure fixed 
responsibility and continuity of policy and a definite museum outlook on 
the purl of those in charge of the galleries. W hat is also urgently needed 
is the provision of additional storage room and sufficient funds to enable 
the sections to bring tlieir galleries up to date. Many of the galleries have 
nul I wen reorganised sinre they were first arranged. 

The lus-S Museums Conference was held twenty-four years ago. One 
of its recommendations was that the Government of India he asked to 
recognize the Standing Committee on Museums a ml to provide the funds 
necessary for its continuation and the holding of Conferences. We suggesl 
that this Standing Committee be revived to enable arrangement* to be made 
for the bolding of Tutu re Conferences. In this connection we would recall 
that in the Resolution of the Governor General in Council already quoted it 
was expressly staled that mueh profit might be anticipated from these 
meetings of muse urn authorities. 

There is a marked failure to use museums a* educational institutions, 
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which is to the disadvantage of both mu^uni? and students* We would 
recommend the strengthening in every way of the connection which ought 
lo exist between education and museum* by making regular visits to good 
museums a definite pari of the school curriculum, by inserting in educational 
code* instructions to that effect and by directing the attention of tea chars to 
the great educational value of good museums. Museums j>ruvi-c^p 
Oppoitunitiefc for visual instruction which is more direct* impressive and 
more lasting than oral instruction. Lectures and demonstrations to teachers 
am] scholars should be developed!, and where {here are industrial art 
collections 4 special effort should be made to attract and interest craftsmen 
in outstanding examples of their art. Moreover, in India* where education 
is liable to be too Literary iind somewhat mechanical, every" opportunity 
should he seized to awaken interest in the natural history and the culture and 
history of India, by means of the museum collections, 

1 here are, it is true, instances where Llie Director of a museum is alku 
in cl Large of a great Library, In sjpite of the fact that these duties have been 
carried oul with efficiency, we believe much might be gained by separate 
directb uj of such institutions. 

But the future of the museums in Tndia does not depend entirely upon 
I he Government, and much could he done by the existing curators anil 
committees to improve museums of every kind ami standing. This report 
dtould make il dear that there m generally & grave lack of knowledge of 
pest* and how to deal with them,, and *0 long aw thb ignorance prevails, 50 
long will the lamentable loss of beautiful treasure* continue. The curator 
should develop his technical qualifications to such a point that hi* museum 
is free trom pests. To enable him to do this he should study technical 
publications such as the American Museum News and lhe British Museums 
Journal, and the others noted on pages ->U56. From these much useful 
Information can also be obtained about exhibition methods* 

There h at present no school in which young curators can be trained, 
no association that can provide short (raining courses for them and no 
professional body to encourage them to keep their nullifications up to date, 
or to reTnspire them with enthusiasm for modem methods. 

To the Library field much has already been done in these directions, 
have before us the pamphlet of the Indian Library Movement in which 
particular reference is made to the work [hat is being done for the libraries 
by the Madras Library Association, which has now a membership uf 640. *• 
The Association has been doing propaganda and educational work during 
the eight year* of its existence^ has held a Christmas vacation course 
for teachers at the University of Madras, and is also active in 
library and bibliographical work. The question is whether an Indian * 
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Museums *\ssociation could In’ Tunned on these lines. In considering this 
wr- have studied the report of the Museums Conference of 1907, the 
Conference of Orientalists of 1911, mid die Museums Conference of 1912. 
\ t these, valuable papers were read mid important resolutions passed, but 
we have not found in (lie Indian museums tangible results From the 
deliberations of these three conferences. But it must not be overlooked 
that all these conferences Ml within a peri ml of five years, ati.1 that it is 
twenty-four years since die last was held. The revival of these would 
certainly do something to stimulate the museums movement and dissipate 
the lethargy which lias overtaken it. For this reason we have recommended 
above die revival of these conferences but must point out that they would 
he but poorly attended unless Governments, and Slates, Municipalities and 
Societies are prepared In* pay the expense of delegates, since ilie gieat 
distances involved would make attendance an expensive mailer. We I eel, 
however, that the lime lias not yet come for the es tablishm ent of an Indian 
Museums Association since For its success the existence of well trained 
and up to date museum officials is essential. \t present the number is small 
and unlikely lo make any real impression upon the seventy museums that 
fall below the average of efficiency. We do believe, however, that il elfect 
is given lo our suggestions there will be such an awakening, that curator? 
of Indian museums will feel more and more the need of co-operation, and 
an Indian Museums Association will inevitably result. 

It is seen that much is demanded of curators and we cannot refrain 
from noting the need for the provision of better salaries for these officers, 
tio long n» the salary of a museum curator is hi nut of proportion to the 
standard of pay of other government and similar services, it is inevitable that 
in certain quarters the duties of such an office ami the qualifications required 
to discharge them adequately and satisfactorily wilt not be fully realized. 
We are unwilling to lay dowli any scale, lest any minimum staled may 
possibly be considered u? a maximum. Museums vary in size and 
importance, and the qualifications and responsibilities likewise, but curators 
should he wAll paid and salaries should approximate to those paid to men 
of similar ability and education in other services and should not lie less 
than those paid to purely ministerial government officers. 

To enable curators to carry out their duties efficiently funds should lie 
provided to enable them to purchase books necessary for their library', lo 
.'issue annual reports and* other museum publications such as guides and 
handbooks, to visit ^ther museums and to attend Museums* Conferences. 

We have indicated above {p. £4) the weakness of museum 
committee*. We urge the appointment of museum committees of influential 
persons interested m museums who should meet at least quarterly anil who 
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should familiarize themselves with the best publications dealing with 
museums; ami lake an active and intelligent interest in the institution of 
which they are such important dignitaries, \ had museum reflects discredit 
ujion every member of the committee, and we do not exempt from this 
people of the highest standing who have allowed themselves to bo appointed 
members of committees or trustees of museums .and have never attended a 
meeting. To be effective, members of museum committees should have 'a 
general knowledge of ihe principles of museology and should from time to 
lime make critical visits to the museums for which they are responsible, 
Every year they should see that there is an audit of nM the valuable specimens 
held by the museum- They should also see that the staff is given every 
opportunity of improving it' qualifications and ihul inefftcienl members 
are not retained. t 

This report has deall mainly with die shortcoming.' of the existing 
museum service, which stands in need of complete awakening and 
reformation, and little has been said about the excellent work of those 
individual museums in which curators and commi ltees are endeavouring 
to pursue a vigorous and progressive policy. Some of these are large 
museums possessing splendid materials and making good use of ihem, others 
are small museums demoting themselves [o the illustrati o of local history' or 
to some other definite purpose, some again, both large amt small, possess 
collections of objecls of great rarity and value. Unless die existence and 
work of these museums is realized, an unfair picture will be obtained of 
the actual state of affairs. Even so, a great effort and considerable 
expenditure are required to set (he whole service in order and to supply 
deficiencies. It has seemed wiser to state the needs quite frankly although 
we fully realize that it may not be possible to provide at once all the funds 
which our suggestions would email. But the important thing is i hat any 
development, even on a small scale, should be pari of a comprehensive and 
well considered scheme based on tire widest ideas of national service. We 
feel the time has come for a movement to sweep away lie conventional 
attitude towards museums and to arouse wide spread enthusiasm for them. 
We fear that most educated people in India do not really care for museums 
or believe in them, for they have not hitherto played a sufficiently important 
part in the life of the community tu make ordinary people realize what they 
can do. The very word “museum” excites quite the wrong impression in 
the minds of people who have never seen a really good museum. This is,* 
not surprising when it is considered how dull and lifeb -j ninny of them have 
become, and how low the worst lyive sunk. The museum should be one of 
the best recognized forms of public service ami should attract! the * 
enthusiastic support of the community. 
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Summary 0 / Recommendations ,—In summarizing the main cun elusion* 
of iJiis report it will be convenient if we group them under the three headings 
of action which might be taken by (il The Government of India, (ii) Provin¬ 
cial Governments, Indian States Municipalities and Societies, (iii) By 
Curators, 

, (i) By the Government of India, 

(a) The provision of greater financial assistance lor the better 
museums, 

(h) The appointment of an Inspector General of Museums with 
European experience, for a period of at least three years, 
who would train a qualified I mi ion officer to succeed him. 
The latter training in India should be supplemented by an 
extensive course of study abroad. 

(c) Tiie granting of scholarships for the training of curators and 

the provision of opportunities and facilities Tor their training. 

(d) The provision of a new constitution for the Indian Museum 
to allow of the appointment of a full-time permanent Director 
in charge of the whole museum, with |n i rmnnonl Full-time 
Kt-e|>ertt for each section, 

(e) The revival of the Standing Committee on Museums and 

Museum Conferences and the provision of funds to meet 
the cost of the Committee, travelling allowances involved and 
the necessary printing. 

(ii) By Provincial Governments ami States, Municipalities and 
Societies. 

(a) The provision of more funds for good museums and the 
closing of useless museums. 

(h) The appointment of fully tpiaMed and active curators at 
adequate salary scales. 

(c) ‘Die granting of scholarships for the training of curators and 

the granting of facilities for their training. 

(d) The strengthening in every way of the connection between 

museums and education, , 

(e) The ^appointment of Museum Committees of influential 
persons interested in museums, having a knowledge of 
museology and prepared to give lime to attending meetings 
and paying visits In the mu-seum. 
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(0 Ensuring that [hi* collections art catalogued and the exhibits 
carefully preserved and labelled, ami ibat handbooks, 
catalogues and guides in ibe collections are prepared by the 
curator or other qualified persons and sold at the lowest 
possible price to visitors, 

fg) The consideration of the question whether public museums 
* should not be set up in all towns having a papulaiion of 
over 100,000 persons. 


(iii) 8y Curators, especially those iu the smaller museums. 

1, Decide what is to be the scope and purpose of your museum. 
Allocate definite rooms to definite subjects. 

2, Keep rigidly to your plan and ask yourself apropos of each 
object: what will the visitor learn from this and the label 1 give it? 
Exhibit nothing without an intelligent label. 

d. Prevent overcrowding, and gee lhal all label- and exhibit are 
clean. 


4. 




6 . 


7. 


8 . 


9 . 


10 . 


11 . 


12 . 


f 


13. 


I hit redundant specimens into store or reserve. 

Where possible, supplcmcni specimens and label by explanatory 
photographs or pictures, 

Have all textiles and other perishable specimens not only under 
glass, but in air-tight cases, and lake adequate precautions against 
dust, pests and sunshine. 

Have a quarterly inspection of all perishable specimens for any 
signs of pests, cracking or bleaching. 

See that very valuable specimens are kept under lock and key, or 
are continually watched, * 


Keep the museum and yourself up-to-date. 


Gel your Committee really interested in the museum, and 
stimulate their co-operation. 

The most noteworthy objects should be made more conspicuous 
and should he mentioned in a cheap general guide. 


All exhibits should be so exhibited, that they can he conveniently 
seen without stooping or straining the eyes. 


* A 

, In all large museums and galleries clear plains should be placed 
conspicuously in the entrance hall and at all central and pivotal 
points indicating quite dearly where the visitor is standing arid 
how he is to find his way to other parts of the building. 
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II will lit* seen that the lrend of our recommendation? is towards 
centralisation, or at least effective supervisory powers from the centre, 
whereas the general tendency for the future government of India is towards 
decentralization and provincial autonomy. It may therefore lie thought 
that some of lbs recommendations of this Report arc contrary to Indian 
public opinion and future political development. Wc would, however, point 
, i,o that in all countries cultural movements are inevitably tvaker than 
commercial or political movements, and in India, a. we hope this Report 
clearly brings out, cultural service;- are less strong than in other comparable 
areas. Where there are strong movements, whether it be in the educational, 
health, or oilier fields, there are few objections It* decentralization, but in a 
weak movement the powerful support of a central government is needed. 
Without such a driving force from the centre over the next decade, we can 
see little before the museum movement hut steady deter!oration coupled 
with an ever-increasing loss of India's superb treasures of art and industry. 
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AGRA, United Provinces. Papulation 205,487. 

The Taj Museum. 

Open, 16th Oct. —15ill April, 9 a.m.'—! ji.ni.* 3 p.m.—sunset, 

I6*h April—15th Oct., 7 u.m.—11 a.m,; 4 p.m,—sunset. 

Free. 

General Description. —This small Museum was founded in 1906 at 
the instance of Ford Curzon, and is housed in I he two hexagonal rooms on 
the west side of the first Hour of the entrance gateway to the Taj Mahal. 
It is administered by the Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Northern 
□role. 

4 

Scope and Collections, —Room 1 contains old plans (on linen) of the 
Agra Fort and the Taj, samples of the stones am! tools used in inlay work, 
old photograph.- of the laj, a few coloured drawings, farmans, * an ads, 
articles discovered during the excavations in the Agra Fort, samples of 
precious stones used in the Taj, and (in album of old photographs of the 
laj and other buildings in \gra taken more than a century ago. 

Room 2 contains photographs of archaudogical monuments, coloured 
drawings of inlay work, lilliic inscriptions, old bricks, sculptures and stone 
images. 

Educational Activities, —Occasionally visited by students of local 
schools and colleges who come to study the methods of drawing and system 
of inlay work of the Mughal period. 

Staff. —Honorary Curator: Khan Bahadur Maulvi Zafar Hussan, B. V., 
Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Northern Circle. Ch auk id nr. 

Finance, —Average annual expenditure of Rs, 144/- per annum for 
a chaprari from funds provided by the Government of India, 

Sr. John's College. 

ripen on application in term time. 

General Description.- A small biological collection is ihaintamed in 
the Zoology Block For Degree and Post-graduate students. It has an interest¬ 
ing collection of reptiles. 

Staff. —Honorary Curator: Professor L. P. Mathur, M.Sc. 

Principal: The Rev, T. D. Sully* M. A. 
iVc#fo —A geographical and commercial rtiuscum has been started^ 
A room 30 ft. by 30 ft. nn the first floor of the Commerce Block has been 

■f * 

set apart tor the purpose, and a non-recurring grant in aid has been provided 
from College Funds. 

Professor of Commerce: R. K. Gupta, M.A., M. Com, 
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AJMER, Rajpulaim. 

R a.) put ana Museum, 

Open throughout the week including Sundaya. 

Winter: ft—11 a.m. 3—6 p.m. 

Summer: 7—10 a.m. 4—7 p.m, 

Flree. * 

Genera! Descriptions —This Museum was begun in 1908, am! v> ad¬ 
ministered by a Working Committee of seven members with the Com¬ 
missioner, Ajmcr-Menvara, a? President, and the Curator of the Museum as 
Secretary, The Committee meets oner n year. The Museum is situated in 
the Old Magazine, an early Mughal structure Jn the centre of which ts the 
building formerly used for Imperial audiences. 

Scope and Collections .—The Museum contains archaeological collect¬ 
ions which include Hindu and Jain images and sculptures, to ran as, 
pedestals, etc., which are arranged in the Central Block (formerly Akitar's 
Audience Hall), of five small rooms, the centre room of which (30 ft, by 
15 ft.) is devoted to Brahmanical images and sculptures. Of the four 
Comer moms, three are also dr voted to Rrahmaniral images and sculptures 
anrl the fourth to Jain images. 

Other sculptures are housed in rooms in the surrounding buildings once 
used as residences for the retinue of the Moghul emperors. In these buildings, 
there is an Inscription Hall which contain a fine collection of stone inscrip¬ 
tions, which date from the fifth century B.C. and which arc important for the 
history of the Prati haras. Paramatta, Solarikfs, Sismlias and Hi an lianas. 
In an adjacent room arc exhibited a few Rajput paintings and several modem 
copies. 

In the strong room are kept coins ranging from the 3rd century B.C, 
copperplate inscriptions dating from the 6th century A.P,, and a collection 
of old arms and armour. Adjoining this it the office with which is connected 
the library, which contains many valuable and rare hooks. 

Publications* —An Annual Report. The Curator has published The 
FaltEography of India " Ks, 25 “ The History of Rajput an a five parts, 
each part Rs. 6/*. The A-si&laitt Curator has published many <>f the im¬ 
portant inscriptions in die Museum. 

Educational Activities. —Visited by students. 

Staff. —Curator: Mahamahopadhyaya Rat Bahadur CS.IIi Ojha. 
Assistant Curator: IJ. R. Haider, A farash, a rhaukidar and two t peous- 

Finance. —By Government grant of R*. 4,700 p.a. Tile Ajmer, Beawar 
- anti Kekri Municipal Committees, and the Ajmer District Board make small 
annual grants. Average annual expenditure R*. 5,400, 

V f I 
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AKALkUT. Akalkot Stale, Bombay. Population 10,857. 

The State Museum. 

Open from 8— J l it.m. and 2-—5 p.m. Closed on Sundays and Stale 
Holidays. 

General Description .—The Museum accommodated in two foams 
am I a Corridor of the upper storey of the Old Palace. . 

Scape and Collections. —The major part of the collections consists of 
arms, ancient end modem, the former mainly from Il.E.il. the Nizam's 
Dominions. These were arranged during the reign of the late Raja Sahib, 
Laptnin Falchsinh III. There are also a few portraits, some coins and 
curios as well as shells, wooden statues, eggs and birdg-nests, China vases, 
and article* of wood and codoanut shell. Outside [he Museum in a shed is 
a large collection of ancient stone images and uthitccLurul fragments. The 
exhibits number 3,500. 

Publications. —Nil, MSS. Catalogues of the Coins, Arm* and other 
Curios. 

EHuctiliotml Activities. —Nil. 

Stuff. —No Curator. The Museum is in charge of a Clerk and ihree 
peons. The Clerk is in the Khasgi Karbhari office and is a part time officer 
of the Museum and works, there only two hours per day. 

Finance. —Us. 100 per annum are provided for purchase of arms and 
furniture for the Museum. The pay of the clerk and the peon is met from 
the khasgi budget of tin: Akaikut Stale. 

-ALLAHABAD. Ini ted Provinces. Population 173,895. 

Allahabad Municipal Museum, 

Opeu: Summer 7.30 a.m. to 11 a.m., 3.30 p.m. lu 7 p.m. 

Winter 10 a.m. to 6,30 p.m. Free. 

Closed on Wednesdays. * 

General Description .—This Museum was opened in 1931 in a wing 
of the Municipal Office and t* governed by a committee of twelve member* 
elected annually and four co-opted members, The Commissioner of the 
Division and the Vice-Chancellor of the Allahabad t Diversity have been 
co-opted every year since the inception of die institution, 

Scope and Collections. — The collections, of a mixed character, are 
I mused in six rooms and two open sheds, I lie latter containing sculptures 
principally from Sarnatli, More sculptures and inscriptions are exhibited, 
in the verandahs of the main block. Room 1, 40 ft. Jiy (0 ft., contains a 
mixed collection including Indian musical instruments, ivory figures, clay 
models, pathological specimens, miniatures on ivory, undent metal images, * 
terracottas from the ancient site of kuusumhi, painted clav models, fishes 
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and snakes in spirit* mounted mammals and die skeleton of mi elephant- 
On the wails are displayed heads and skins of animals and spe<;im§m of 
Indian Ruum 2, 15 ft* by 20 ft. T contains three cases of coins and 

some Indian paintings. Room 3, 15 ft. by 20 ft* is devoted mainly 
to Indian art objects, metal work, papier-mache, pictures and hpi^dmcns 
of calligraphy- Room 4, 40 ft. by 3 5 ft., contains ancient sculptures, small 
antiquities and old gnus. In Kuoni 5, 40 ft. by 15 ft. T is a medley 
of exhibits, birds' skins, firearms, skis, pathological models in wax of 
disfiguring skin diseases such as smallpox, large models of the fly and 
mosquito, birds, huqqas, textile?, glass ware, pottery', cheap jewellery and 
ornaments, while China figures, and a model of an engine,, etc. In the 
remaining Hall (opened in 1934) which adjoins the main block are 
displayed some forty pictures by Nicholas Roerich, the Russian painter and 
pacifist of which 13 are originals* 

Publications :—“Nicholas Roerich," a monograph prepared for dir 
opening ceremony of the Roerich Hal! in 1934, and historical monographs* 
Educational Activities ,—Lectures are occasionally given in the 
Museum Reading Room by school teachers* 

Staffs —Hon. Curator: B. PL Vyas. A clerk and five attendants. 
Finance. —The Museum has a Sales Department the profits of which 
are said to be used to meet the expenses of the Museum* but all attempts to 
procure details of the finances of the Museum have failed. The Municipality 
makes an annual grunt of about Rs. 1,500* 

ALLAHABAD* United Provinces- 

University of Allahabad. 

Open from 11 a + m* lo 3 p.m. on any working day* 

General Description *—Small Museums in the Zurdagy and Economics 
Departments of the University. 

Registrar: J. M. David Esq.* R.A* 

Hf 

AUNDH, Bombay Presidency. r^ojiuluLiou of Stall* 76,507. 

(Western Deccan States). 

The Palace Collection. 

General Description. —The Raja of Atindli lias made a collection of 
.objects of arcJueological and artistic interest which are preserved sn'vartOtts 
parte of the Palace or housed in the Mamin pa of the adjoining temple. 

Scope amt Collections* The col lt*cl toils corn prise ancient sc u 1 [ j [ u res. 
bronze images, inscriptions, ancient gold coin?, objects of sandalwood, 
ivories* art products of the Slate, Persian and Marathi manuscripts and more 
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than >cven hundred Indian paintings ranging in dale from the 17th Century 
iu the beginning of tins I9(h t enlury, including works of the Mughal and 
Rajput schools, being rich in works from Bijapur, Maharashtra. ihe Punjab 
and GatbwsJ. Mi unusually fine set of ninety-five paintings of the Kangra 
School is unequalled in any oLher Indian collection. 

Finance .—Being the private collection of the Raja it is maintained 
from his private purse, hut the question of founding a museum to accom¬ 
modate the whole of the exhibits in one place is under consideration. 


BANGALORE, Mysore State. Population 506,170. 

Mysore Government Museum. 

Open from > .30 a.m. to 5.30 p,m. Closed on Wednesdays- Monday after¬ 
noons from 2 to 5 are reserved exclusively for ladies. Admission free. 

General Description .—The Museum was established in 1865 with the 
object of illustrating the Natural and Artificial products of Mysore, and was 
moved to its present building in the Gibbon Park in 1878, Under the 
administrative control of the Director of Industries and Commerce in Mysore, 
Bangalore. 

.Scope anti Collections .—The collections ure housed in a specially 
erected building 80 ft. by 4-1 ft., the ground floor consisting of a vestibule 
■11 ft. by 20 ft. and a main hall 60 ft. by 44 ft. Above ilie vestibule is a 
second storey which gives access to a gallery twelve feel wide which runs 
round the main hall. 

The Vestibule is devoted principally to exhibits of archatological 
interest, images, architectural sculptures, prehistoric implements and 
pottery, copper plates, ancient documents, photographic dealing with the 
ancient monuments and history of Mysore*and a large relief model nf 
Scringapatmn in 1800 0J>. The collections in the Main fl ail comprise arnb 
and accoutrements, both ancient and modern, geological specimens, musical 
instruments, models, jewellery, figures arranged to illustrate tames from 
the Hindu epics, local pottery, articles inlaid with ivory or mother of peart 
or metal, sandal wood carvings, sandal wood and its products, metal ware, 
textiles, fibres, gipsy costumes, models of fruits, Dyak, Chinese and Japanese 
objects, specimens of wood and basket ware, indigenous drugs, seeds ami 
cereals, glass bangles, colour* and tanning materials, lacquer work, toys and 
Plantation and Garden Products, i.e., tea, coffee, opium, cinnamon and 
pepper. 1*he Upper Room is reserved for mammals and the Galleries for 
shells, fishes, Crustacea, corals, reptiles, birds and insects, 

Publications . — An Annual Report. 
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Eduariionnf Activities. —Tefldicrs occasionally bring their classes to 
the Museum, 

Staff. —Curator t Mr* K, AnutUasami Ran, an Vssilttnl Curator, clerk. 

* field man, taxidermist and five pmas. 

Finance. —Average annual expenditure Rs. 1,900 from funds provided 
bv the Cove min cm of Mysore State* 

BAR1PADA. Mayurblyinj State (Eastern States Agency). 

Population 6,193. 

Raiupaoa Museum, ■ 

open : 11 ami. to 5 p.m.‘daily Admission free. 

General Description.— Founded in 1W3. The collections are housed 
in one room 30 ft. by 20 ft. and two vet and all? of the Victoria Diamond 
Jubilee Institute* 

Stops and Collections—The collections, which are purely archeolog¬ 
ical, include neolithic implements, ctjjiper plate?, sculptures, historical 
documents, enlarged photographs of the sculpture? from kb idling, palm- 
leaf manuscripts, coins and minor antiquities,, 

Publications* — 1 There are no publications, but a short report appear? 
in the Annual Administration Reports of the Mayurblianj Stale. 

Staff. — Curator: Mr, P, A chary a, B.Se., State Aral urologist, two clerks 
anti two aUeiidnnte, 

Finance— Average annual expenditure, Rs. 1,000/-, excluding pay of 
thr Curator, From funds provided by the Mayurbhanj Stale. 

RARODA, Baroda. Popufation 100,639. 

Bafuhja State Museum and Picture Called . 

Open from .8 a.m. to 5 p.rn. Salurdays from 4 p.ra* to 6 p.m. are reserved 
for purdah ladies. Free. 

General Description-—The Museum was founded in 1894 and ihe 
building is situated in an open park. It is administered by the Government 
nf H.H. the Caekwar of Baroda, and owes a great deal to bis efforts and 
generosity. The building*eo&t nearly 3 lakhs. * 

Scope arid Collections .—In the Central Court (47 Ft. by 30 Ji.) are ex¬ 
hibited examples of the industrial Art of India—brass, silver and copper 
ware of various designs; antique tiles, mosaics, glass and [lottery ■ marble 
carving and inlaid work. In the Western Court {80 ft. by 30 fl.) aw 
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costumer* of different classes nf (lie people of iht* countryexamples of 
various styles of architecture; wood-carving, objects of hom, shell anti 
mother ol pearl, marquetry, painU'il wood, lacquer, basket-work, mysieal 
ius! ruments, leather work ami ivories, 

AW in this courl are c-xhiblleH Oriental textiles, dyeing processes* 
embroidery, needlework* carpets, Burmese and other *ppliqu£ work and 
Kashmir shawls and two wait cases of weapons. 

In the Eastern Court {HU ft- by 30 ft-) are to be found exhibits of 
Foreign Industrial Art, notably ceramics, glass ware, textiles, melal work, 
etc. A small room, usual If locked, contains llie coin collection, which 
includes many valuable specimens. * 

The Natural History Section h upMairs to the left, (west), and cuqIaiii? 
many hundreds of specimens qf the mammals and bird life of India. The 
arrangement in this section begins with the higher mamnuib and lead* in 
a descending scale to the reptiles. 

The Kthiinlogieal Section (on the righi) contains toys, jewellery, charms, 
weapons, fishing implements* snares for birds and animal^ agricultural im¬ 
plements, clothing; weights and measures, tools, musical instruments, articles 
of household use* Hindu and Buddhist deities, article* of worship, models 
of boats, carts, steamers* steam engine* etc. These are mainly from India, 
hut include specimens from oilier parts of Asia and from Africa and 
Australasia. Nearby are the geological collections 

There is also a working Library of 2,000 volume? on Fine Art, \rl> 
and Craft* ami other technical subjects. Some of the books are valuable. 

In the basement is the Economic Court (constructed in 1925), which 
exhibits specimens of raw forest products from all parts of India, and of 
articles manufactured from these products# The Lecture Theatre, added at 
the same lime, accommodates about 1 aQ persons* and i- occasion ally used fin 
public lectures* Along the verandahs are the areharcdagieal specimens which 
include Buddhist images of the Pal a school. 

The in CoWerr, which is in an adjoining building contains a seel ion 
devoted to Indian paintings which are distributed in Tour galleries, one of 
which is termed the “ Lounge/' The Galleries devoted to the Art of Europe 
ore on die first floor* the modem school on the righl. and the earlier school# »* 
on the left, The English schools are -tronglj ropn^«nte(I, anti French, 
Spanish, Dutch* German, and Italian Art may be studied in characteristic 
aspects. Among die pictures are examples attributed to:—Titian, P. i l 
Teniers* Rehi, Veronese* Salvator Rosa* Cuyp, Won w entrap, Ruben** Lely. 

H 
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Crome, Hogarth, David Cox, Romney, Hoppner, Frith, Millais, Constable, 
G. F. Watts, Lord Leighton, E. J. Poynter, ami Sir George Clausen, There 
are also several bronze and marble statues. 

Publications. —Descriptive Guide to the I la rod a Museum and Public 
Galleries. Catalogue of Western Paintings, 

Educational activities.- —Walking lectures, lantern demonstrations. 

Staff. —Art Director: Dr. E. Cohn-Wiener. 

Curator: S. Ganguli. lion. Sub-Curator: A. il.jo.4ii 
\ Head Clerk, One Gallery Assistant, three clerk', 25 menials. 

finance .—Maintained by the Bareda State, Average annual expen¬ 
diture R*. ‘(0,000/*, of which Rs. 21,000 is for salaries, 

REiYARES, United Provinces, Population 205,315. 

Hhahat Kala Bieawan, near the Town Hall, 

Dpm from ] I a.m. to 1 p.m. Admission fra’. 

General Description.- — This museum of fine art was founded by Rat 
Krishna Das in 1910, und transferred to the Subha in 1929. Administered 
l.y llie Nugari Pruchui ini Sabha of Benares. 

Scope and Collections .—The collection of pictures which is housed 
on the upper floor has been slowly built up on a basis of a selection of the 
finest available examples of each period, the idea 1 icing to allow any period 
to go unrepresented rather than illustrate it through a mediocre specimen. 
The section devoted to Indian paintings is rich in works of die Mughal 
School anil the Hill School of kangra, and contains a series of miniatures 
by Sailrinlra Nath Dey, In the Archaeological Gallery on the ground flour 
i> an interesting col left ton of Archaeological relics including a fine life-size 
Image of a female figure of the Mathura school, 

Publications .—M.S, Catalogue. Po h! cards and Reproductions 1 anna 
each. Set of 16 postcards with descriptive booklet, Rs, 2. 

Educational Activities. — The Museum is temporarily closed pending 
re-arrangement. 

Staff : Director : Rai Krishna Das. 

Assistant Director : Dr. Mori Chandra, Ph. D. 

Custodian : Vijuyn Krishna. 

Finance. — -Source of Income Rs. 1,000 from the Salih a. Average 
annual expenditure R$. 1,000. There have been grants from the Benares 
Municipality. * , 
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WlZW.-VD.V, Madras. Population 60,427. 

Victdkia Jcbii.ee Museum. 

Open from 7.30 a.m. lo 11.30 a.m., and 2.30 p.m. to 5.30 p.m. Admission 
free. 

General Description,- 1 hr Museum was founded about 189ft and 
the presenl building was erected in 1894 from funds raised by public sub¬ 
scription in commemoration of the Jubilee of Queen Victoria. It fs 
administered by the Kistna District Board, 

.S( a pc and Collections .—The small collection- include images and 
architectural sculptures, lithic inscriptions, a few natural history specimens, 
painted gesso work, day models, examples of local village industries and 
miscellaneous curiosities. The sculptured are exhibited in the garden, 
verandahs and in the main hall, 39 ft. by 31 f|.,the rest in two small upper 
galleries. 

Publ nations .—N il. 

Edu eariona I A cti vities ,— N i 1 . 

Staff : A chaukidar who looks after the building generally. 

Finance* Rs. 360 art 1 expended annually on the upkeep of the gardens 
and museum. 

UHAWAGA1U Bhavnagar State, Kathiawar. Population 75,594. 
Bahton Museum. 

Open from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., daily. Admission free. 

General Description.—The Museum was opened in 1895 and was 
formerly housed in the upjier storey of the Barton Library, but for the last 
live years has been in a girl*' -school, the collections having been only recently 
rearranged in the present building, which is the former laboratory of the 
old Sam ah las College, It h administered by a Managing Committee, 
appointed by the Darhar, consisting of a President, six members and an 
Honorary Secretary. 

Scope anti Collections , 1 fie collections which comprise sculptures, 

lithic Inscriptions, miscellaneous small antiquities, copper plajea, Sanskrit 
manuscripts, ancient coins, fossils, amis and armour, copies of old wall 
paintings and specimens of local manufactures occupy two rooms, 40 ft, by 
2,i It. and 36 ft. by 25 ft. There is a typescript catalogue of the coins which 
are said to number 10,000. 

Publications .-—Annual Report presented lo the Durbar. 

Educational Activities.- —Nil. ** 

Staff' — Curator: U. M. Mehta, who is a part-tiftie officer only. Iris 
principal duties being those of Librarian of the Barton Library. 

Finance. — Maintained by the Bhavnagar State, hut little lias been spent 
on the Museum during recent years. Its reorganization ia contemplated. , 
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BIJAPUR, Bombay. Population 39,747. 

Tm Frqiaeouwicai Museum, Bijapiui, 

Open 8 to U a,ni. atiil 2 lo 6 p m, Fridays : 8 to 11 aJn. Free. 

€enertd Description.—1 \k Mu^um was founded in 1912 for ooRfiCtbfe 
preserving am! exhibiting antiquities of local historical and archa-ologicul 
interest. B is situated in the Naijar Khaiia in front "f the Gnl Gumbaz, 
and is* adminis tered by a Standing Committee of live members appointed by 
the Government of Bombay. 

Scope find Cotkotilms,— The coUectiom consist uf antiquities found in 
Bijapur and (be neighbourhood, and comprise carpels, inscribed slabs 
sculpture, wooden earrings eltina, Bidri wire, earthenware, arm.- and 
weapons, farmans and sAnads, Persian, Arabic and Urdu manuscripts, 
paintings in the Mughal and Rajput styles, and miscellaneaus objects found 
when levelling Lhe ground near (he Yrk Qila, or citadel* Bijapur* There 
are specimens uf tiles once used in building decoration, including some 
fragments of brilliantly coloured tile roosiacs. There if also a head >■■ 
Slonr which was mice let into the wall near die gate of lhe Citadel, and 
which is supposed to represent the head of the last Rajah of Vijaynnogar, 
who was defeated at die bailie of Talikota in A.D. 1.765. Most of the 
sculptures and litliic inscriptions are exhibited in an open arcade of five 
Lay?- which forms the ground llnor of the building, while the remainder of 
die oolleclimis are displayed in the nine rooms of lhe upper storey. 

Publications *— A descriptive catalogue. 

Educational Activities.—' The Asst. Curator shows parties of school 
children ami visitors round the Museum and last year did this on five 
ncca^ionf* 

Staff.—BsbtL Curator: M r S. Vats, M.A., Superintendent, \rrh«re 
lugical Survey of India. Poona. 

Asst. Curator : B. B. Chitgupi, M.A., and three attendants. 

Finance, —Average expenditure Rs. 1, <(.KC tyrant from Government 
0 f Bombay Rs. 1,300, grant by Bijapur Municipality Ks. 300 and from 
interest on Reserve Fund R*. UK). 


BOMBAY. Population 1,161,383. , 

Thf. Princf. of Wai.es Museum of Western Ism a. , 

Open from 10 a.m. to 5.30 or 6 p.m„ except Mondays, Good Friday an.l 
Christmas Day. Admission free except on Wednesdays, when a fee* of 2 
annas per person is charged. t 
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History, i his Museum owes its origin to the appointment by Govern- 
ment i« 1904 of a Committee under the Presidency of Mr. G. O. W. Dunn, 
M.IX.E. The Committee reported tlmt first efforts should be directed 
towards providing a proper home for the collections of works of ariat ifu* 
5ir J. J. School uf Art and elsewhere, and for the arebieological specimens 
collected by the Arctwsolopcal Survey, Western Circle, and that with the 
Museum of Arts arid Archie olegy there should lie combined a Museum for 
Science and Natural History, It was urged dial the main object of the 
Museum should he educational. In 19CJS ii was decided that the permanent 
memorial of the vi*ti of the Prince and Princess of Wales in that year -[maid 
lake the form of a public Museum with a Library. 

In 1906 the revised Committee secured grants of Rs. 300,000 each 
from the Government and Mr. Ciirrimhhoy Ibrahim; Rs. 358,000 from the 
t .orpnration of Bombay in Government securities, and many lesser grant-. 
Work was then commenced on the building, designed by Mr. G. Wit let in the 
Indo-Saracenic style, and I he first of the three blocks which made up the 
original design was completed in 1914. Nine lakhs were spent on this 
building, l root 191 \ to 1921 it was used as a Military Hospital and for a 
Child Welfare Exhibition. In April, 1921. it was formally handed over to 
the Board of 1 ru&lees which had been created under the Prince of Wales 
Museum Act in 1909, In 1922 and 1933 tins Act was amended so that the 
Board now consists of 4 Government members ex-officio, 3 Government 
nominees, 2 Municipal Councillors, 2 members of the Bombay Natural 
History Society am] one each from the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
hocieiy and from the Bombay Dnivarsity and one representative of the 
Trustees uf the Sir Dorab and Sir Ratan Tata Trusts, Two additional 
members are co-opted. The Chairman uf the Board of Trustees is Sir 
Phiroze Sethna, 

The scope of the Museum was defined in 1919 as the art, archeology, 
history, economic products and natural history of the Bombay Presidency 
in particular, and the 44 Oriental Region ** in 

general. 

In 1920 the collections of the Rombay Branch of die Royal Asiatic 
Snmcty and the Anthropological Society were accepted on loan, and in 
the same year were added (he archaeological exhibits of the defunct 
Poona Museum, 

Put the Natural history collections the Board turned to ihe fiambay,. 
Natural History Society. This Society, founded in 1/183 had acquired a 
Urge collection of the animals qpd plants of the Oriental Region, and had 
putdi-hed since 1886 a Journal dr voted to this study. IK an agreement ■ 
entered into in 1923, such of the Society's collections a* were suitable for 
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popultcr exhibition, and some of its cabinet collections, were transferred 
“ a gift from the Society so long ns the Natural History Section i? suita y 
maintained in the Museum This Section is controlled by a Sub-Committee 
of 3 ,Trustees— two of whom are nominated by the Society, and die funds 
required for the maintenance of the Section art provided from a special 
pram from the Government of Bombay. 

In 1920 the vast art and archaeological collections of the late Nr Raian 
Tala were gifted by Lady Raton Tata, and still form the bulk of the Art 
Section* Sir Bn nib Tata, a year later, gave a collection of picture and 
antiquities, and in 1933 a further large url collection of Sir Borah Fata w;o 
received from the Trustees of the Sir Dorab Tata Trust. 

The Museum was opened in 1922, and a new wing will be opened in 
1937, The total floor space of the whole Museum is about 65,000 sq. ft., 
of which only 7,600 sq. ft. is used for workrooms, offices, etc. 

Scope find Collections .—The Museum consists of a vestibule, twenty 
three main galleries and several rooms used as offices, work-rooms, etc. Of 
these galleries, eleven are devoted to the \rt Seri ion, eight to Archamlugy 
«id four to Natural History, but the new galleries will involve a ic-arrangf 
rticnl of most of these galleries and the transference of much material, lhi 
exhibits in the public galleries will be displayed from 1937 onwards, as 
fullows :— 

hi the Mun UurLPrNO. 

Large bronzes, tatkwood cabinet, etc- 
Statuary* musical instruments* texliles* etc* 
IJrahrriunkal gallery mid memorial atones. 
European, Chines Japanese ami Indian 
exhibit*. 

Pottery, talisniniucr cup*, and Assyrian has- 
reliefs 

Enamel led lile*. pottery. etc. 

Buddhistic po Ideographical and 
nalterict and coin room. 

RmklhiEtk pottery and Jain Rculptures, 

Copies of Aj&nta Frescos ttnil Indian paintings, 

Manuscripts. 

Western and Indian painting** 

Western a net Indian paintings, drape ride, etc. 
jade* chins T Tibetan exhibits Venetian 
lacquer, ivory, bidri brass, etc* 

-\nm anil “Armour (and minffik}* 

The Gem Room Small European pointing. 
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Ground 

Floor 

First 

FIjOGR 


In the Extension. 

| Bird, Mammal* Finh and Hep til ft and Invertebrate Galleries, 

... Epigraph!™! gallery. 

Prehistoric antiquitic* from Mg hen jo Dam, 


IFeii; 

South 


etc. 


North Relics of I he Marattin Kin®?, t 

Eau Arto-Grafts specimens, ivory, etc. 

The Museum has three main sections—Art, Archaeplogical ami NiUura! 
History, and two embryonic sections of Anthropology ami Geolog}’. 

h Art Section* 

At the moment of writing 11935), six galleries un llie top floor, llie 
Vestibule, and the Main Hall on die ground floor contain the Art Section 
and among these galleries are exhibited the Sir Ratan Tata collections of 
fine art, the pictures and statuary presented by Sir Katun Tata and Sir Dorab 
Tala* urn! collections of Mughal picture;; and Marathft relics, the School oi 
Art collection, the Sir \kbar H yd art mUectkm* consisting of copies of 
Ajanta pictures, Mughal paintings, etc., etc. 

The Vestibule contains several large bronzes, and marble screens. 

The Main Hall display* a col lection of marble sculptures, brunts 
Indian musical instruments and oriental fabrics. 

Tile Circular Gallery on the top floor is occupied by pottery, bronzes, 
gold, silver, enamels, ivory and sandalwood carvings, brass ware, Chinese 
and Japanese porcelain, cloisonne wart, European pottery, Eastern mami* 
scripts, etc. 

The Picture Galleries (Nos. I & V) contain European paintings and 
modem paintings by Indian artists, including thr Tata collections. The 
M Gem Room v (an adjoining cabinet) houses the small European paintings. 

Gallery No, II displays Kashmir sbavJIs?, Persian carpets and relics of 
ihe Marutha Kings, etc. 

Gallery No, 111 has a varied collection of jade, crystal, china, ivories 
Venetian and cameo glass, silver, lacquer, brass, Indian deities etc., together 
with many copies of paintings from \janta, and Chinese and Japanese 
pictures. 

Gallery' No. IV contains Mughal, Persian* Rajput and modem Jaipur 
pictures. There are also two cases showing a Mjtratbq Throne from Salara, 
and other exhibits belonging to ihe collection of Relies of the Maralha King?'* 

Gallery No. VI exhibits Indian armour and further copies of die wall 
paintings of Ajanta. ami u cop/of the Ardchil carpet (South Kensington! ( 
made at Surat* 
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By the end of this year the two Vri Section Galleries in thr New \\ ing 
of the Muitum will contain the Relics of the Mantiha Kings, the Modern 
Indian Pictures* and the School of Art Collections consisting of ivory, 
bronzes, pottery, gold and silver enamels, ivory and sandalwood carvings, 
brassware, cloisonne ware, fabrics, etc, 

* The Ajanla Pictures and the Loan Collection of I'kturesf etc. of the 
Sir Akhar Hydari Collection, will be transferred to the West Gallery 
f Inlemiediale flour) of the Main Building, 

The exhibits of the Sir l>. J. Tala Collection will be displayed in the 
West Gallery (ground floor) of the Main Building. 

2. Arckeeologirnt Section . • 

The collections of thi£ section, which include those lent by the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society and the Director t ..moral, Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey, India, arc exhibited in the Eastern and Northern blocks on 
ihe ground and tin* mezzanine floors of the niuin building as also in the two 
galleries on the first floor of the new wing to the East. 

Brakmanicol Gallery ,—Gallery No. 1 (on the ground floor} contain* 
Brahman teal sculptures, old bronzes am! materials connected with worship 
including specimens of wood carvings from procession chariots, metallic 
lamps; and stands, etc. The Verandahs are occupied with hero stones, 
architectural stones, inscribed slabs and miscellaneous sculptures. 

Gallery of AW/Winn An&qtiitUs .—Gallery No. II l the lower rear 
hull) contains Non-Indian antiquities including pottery, slab- and talismanir 
.11 ps. from Assyria, Egypt, South Arabia, Persia and Samara, etc. 

Buddhistic Gallery .—Gallery No. It! (cm the intermediate floor) 
contains Buddhistic sculptures, images, votive seals and many other antiq¬ 
uities from old Ruddhisl sites in,India. 

Gallery of Buddhist and Join Antiquities .—Gallery No. IV (the 
balcony gallery on the mezzanine floor) is replete with pottery and carved 
bricks from ^vcral Buddhistic monuments in Sindh on one side and Iain 
sculptures and icons, etc., nn the other. 

The Miscellaneous Gallery. —Gallery No. V (or the Circular Gallery 
uti the Intermediate floor} contains enamelled tiles ami pottery of the medi¬ 
eval period, foreign and other antiquities of a miscellaneous nature along 
< jwilh a fine collection of anthropological exhibits. * 

The Palreographical and Numismatic Cutlery .—Gallery No. Vf —In ibe 
passage to the new wing an- displayed pal orographic charts and impressions, 
. and plaster easts of old coins: a! the further end is the Coin Room 
containing a valuable collection of Indian and foreign coins. 
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The Epigrapkical Gvliery . — Gallery Nu. VII (the first gallery as one 
enters the new wing on the first floor) contains inscribed slabs and manu¬ 
scripts in Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, Hindi, English, Portuguese and several 
other languages. mp 

The Prehistoric Gallery ,■—Gallery No- VIII (in the new wing) consists 
of predustovic antiquities from Mohenjo-daro, Kathiawar, South India mA 
other places, including pottery, stone implements, images, seals, etc. 

3. Natural History Section. 

The collections are housed in the west wing of the building on the 
ground and mezzanine floors, and are confined mainly to the fauna and flora 
of the Oriental Region, The tegerve collections held by she Bombay Natural 
History Society are stored at 6, Apollo Street, arid include many thousands 
of specimens, the mammal and bird collections being the most important* 
The reptile collection is particularly strong in snakes, numbering nearly 
11,000- The fUi collection is mainly representative of lhe marine fish of 
the West Coast. There is also a section dealing with Lepidoptera and 
Molluscs, These research collections are freely accessible to students ami 
research workers- 

The Natural History Section is now being transferred to a new building 
where separate galleries have been provided for birds, mammals, reptiles and 
fishes und invertebrates The whole arrangement of the galleries and 
the show cases and die exhibits is planned with a view Id creating interest 
and rousing the attention of the layman. Suitable colour schemes are being 
adopted in different galleries with a view to providing an attractive atmos¬ 
phere. The show r cases are being built and arranged to avoid that feeling 
of artificiality and eumbersomencss which makes so many over-crowded 
Museum galleries repellent. The arrangement of exhibits on shelves is 
being done away with lo avoid monotony *in arrangement. The exhibits 
themselves are carefully prepared and selected so as to give the visitor a 
clear outline of lhe Indian Fauna without confusing him with too much 
detail. Specially interesting lo lhe layman will be 13 illuminated large 
habitat groups with scenic backgrounds illustrating the various phases of 
animal life* Apart from illustrating the animals of the country, lhe group* 
are also designed to illustrate various phases of Indian scenery from Lhe 
deserts of Sind lo the evergreen forests of As?am and the snow-capped peaks 
of the Himalayas. It is hoped to have all the galleries completed by the end^ 
of 1937. 

The intkropofagical Section contains a few specimens received from 
the Anthropological Society of Bombay. 

The Geological SeciUm consists of the minerals of Bombay Island* 
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Publications .—Annual Reports since 1927. 

Art Section’—A Descriptive Catalogue of the Western Pictures ami 
Modem Indian Pictures, 6 annas, 1927; A guide to the An Section, 12 
otiqgs, 1929. 

The Archaeological Section has published Guides to tin- Brahmanical, 
I'uddhist, E pi graphical and Miscellaneous Antiquities Galleries* 6 to 9 annas 
each, 192,>1931. The Guide to the Brahmanical Gallery h as been trans¬ 
ited into Maraiii! and Gujarati. A catalogue of calm of I he Sultans of 
Gujerat w as published in 1935 and is sold at Rs, 5/-. 

Natural History Section : — 

A General Guide to the Section, Re*l +P lf?3lh 

A pamphlet on die Shakes of Bombay Inland & Salsette. 

Pamphlets on the Wild Animals of the Indian Empire. 

Postcards of the more interesting exhibits are on sale. 

Educational Activities *—-The Curators and Assistant Curators con¬ 
tribute articles on the exhibits to the Pres? and popular Jmimnls, and 
deliver lectures under the auspices of popular Institutions and Societies. 
S indents and others arc conducted round the Museum and are a Horded 
faeililies for reproduction and study of the exhibits. In addition to labels, 
catalogue slips are displayed in the cases giving brief descriptions of ex¬ 
hibits in the eases. 

Stuff : J. F* Jacobs, B.Sc. T Secretary, 

G- A * Acharya. ILA M M.R.A*S. F Curator^ Archaeological Section. 

R. G. Gy an i, M.A. t HJKAS., Assistant Curator, Ardieeological Section. 

W. E. G. Solomon, I.E.S., R.B.C., F.R.S.A., K-I-H., Curator, An 

Section. 

FI. D'Lima, Assistant Curator, Art Section. 

S. H. Prater, C.M.Z.S., M.L.C., Curator, Natural History. 

C. McCann, Assistant Curator, Natural History. 

Gallerj Assistants, Office Staff, peons, hamals, guards and gardeners. 

Finance .—The total income of the Museum from all sources is 
Ks. 114,000, to which must be added special donations from time in time 
for eases, etc. Of this total sum. Rs. 84,000 is administered directly by the 
Trustees, anti Rs. 29,000 by the Natural History Section. Accounts for 
194 j and fur 19,15-6, 'how Rs. 23,000 from the Municipality and 
* R=* 54,000 from Government grants, of which Rs. 29,000 goes lo the Natural 
History Section. Interest on securities etc, brings in R$, 31,000 and 
miscellaneous items Rs. 4,000. Full dentils of income and expenditure can 
be obtained from the Annual Reports. 
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Victoria and Albert Muselm, Victoria Garden, Byculla. 

Open—Tuesday to Saturday, 10 a.m.—5 p.m. Sunday, 8 a.m,—5 p,m- 

Closed on Mondays* Free* 

Central Description ,—The idea of establishing a Museum originated 
in the year 1818! and the plan appears to have been further develojftfl in 
1851 in connection with the Great Exhibition held in London in that year. 

In 1855 a Committee was formed by Lord Elphinstonc to establish a Museum 
of Economic Products illustrating the raw r products of Western India and 
I he methods of converting them inlo manufactured articles, and to gather 
together a collection of Natural History specimens. Rs. 6 S OOQ were placed 
to their credit by Government, with a monthly allowance of Rs, 86 for 
establishment. * 

The collection of specimens had been started in the year 18IB, and 
subsequently to Mi is* a collection of objects fur the Pari* Universal Exhibition 
of 1855 had been made in the Presidency towns and in the various mofussil 
districts* 

In December 1856 a further grant of Rs. 2,001) was made to the 
Committee, and in March 1857 the Museum was thrown open to the public* 
On the outbreak of the Mutiny in 1857 f - the military authorities required the 
rooms of the town barrack*, in which the collections were lodged. The 
Brigadier issued a peremptory order to vacate the rooms within twenty-four 
hours, ami so great was the haste with which the order was carried out, that 
the coolies employed in the work of removal, threw' most of the specimens 
out of the windows, with the result that all of them were damaged, and the 
majority destroyed, while most of the office records were lost* The collections 
were reorganised and transferred to their present building in 1871. 

When Mr. C. L. Bums, took charge of the Museum in 1903 1 he found 
the collection in a smte of confusion, as most of the specimens remained 
unidentified and without labels, and the majority so damaged and mutilated 
that they had to be cast aside. He decided to re-organise i! upon a more 
popular basis by making the collection as interesting and instructive as 
possible to the ordinary visitors The Museum was refurnished, and Natural 
History habitat groups were installed. In the case of Industries every effort 
was made wherever possible to show by means of models and photographs, 
the various stages in which finished articles are manufactured from the raw r 
material. B 

The striking feature in regard to this Institution has always been the 11 
large number of Indians visiting it on Sundays and other Indian holidays* 

The Museum is admin iste?ed by the Municipal Commissioner of 
Bombay* 
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Tlu' present building consists of a large hall with gallery, and four 
small rooms on the ground floor and four on I he upper. Total exhibition 
space 15,589 sq. ft. 

Scope and Collections. —This is a general Museum that has particular 
tiefereme to Bombay and Western India, and is popular in its appeal. 

On entering the Museum two small rooms are seen on the left, the first 
containing reproductions of die \junta Paintings, die second housing objects 
of local interest, pottery, coins, carmen and a carved screen. Of the two 
corresponding rooms to the right, one is used for a display of copies of 
Mughal and Rajput pictures, the other as an iirtist's workroom. 

In ihe Main Hall f 105 ft. by 69 ft.| are exhibited (1) the Natural 
History, (2) the Geological* and (3) the Agricultural sections. 

(1) Natural History. 

This section has recently diminished in impurtatire but there arc? cases 
displaying mammals, birds, plaster models of snakes, silk worms, corals 
with photographs. 

(2) Geology. 

Tli is is limited to cases of specimens of fossils, rocks i±m! minerals, 
both English and Indian. 

(3) Agriculture. 

In this section are models illustrating rice cultivation, water raising 
devices, improved wells, a “ Bias School " and articles made therein, 
improved agricultural implements* up-to-date methods of cultivation, etc. 

There is also a case containing miscellaneous Art objects. 

At the far end of the hall is a small room in which are specimens of 
carved figure heads* woodwork from ships and a dog-cart. 

Ascending the staircase we see on the wall of the landing a collection 
of masks of Himalayan tribes, and at the top a case representing Shivaji at 
the Court of Auiangzeb. The upper galleries are devoted principally to 
industrial art, including silver ware, bell metal ware, boric, ivory and wood 
,, inlay, agates, copper smd*brass, Bombay boats, wood carving, inlaid stone, 
sandal-wood, objects of horn, lacquer ware, textiles, embroidery, rosaries 
and cases illustrating ihe manufacture of lead pencils, lac and stlk weaving. 
There are also models of a blacksmith's shop, indigenous games. Port Trust 
dredgers and of Hindu gods and goddesses. 
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Bombay Room. 

At the north end of the gallery is a room with three I urge table cases 
exhibiting excellent relief models showing Bombay from about 12(H) a.d, 
to 1934 A.D. On the walls are framed pictures of historical and lopogyijih- 
Seal interest connected with Bombay. In an adjacent room to the west are 
other relics, pictures and photographs of Bombay and of Bombay worthies, 
a relief model of Bombay and adjacent country in 1799 a. it-, and one of the 
Towers of Silence. 

In corresponding rooms at the south end of the gallery are models 
depicting Indian industries, Indian head-dresses, ethnological types and 
Hindu religious sects, and at the south end of the gallery itself two cases of 
Indian arms, four large trophies of arms on the, walls, a case of musical 
instruments, another of Indian regimental types, two cases of War medals, 
some War trophies, a Dutch cannon, and a pictorial representation of 


** leliangir hunting a lion.” 

On th is floor is the Museum Library ami office. 

Publications, 

Catalogue of the Industrial Section (Illustrated) ..,.»R. 1/8/- 

Calalogue of old Bombay Prints .1 ■ - 

Monograph on the Religious Sects in India by the present Curator, to 

explain models exhibited in case No. 19,.,.,,..,R. 7, - - 

Proceeds of sales are credited to the Municipality. 


Annual Report published in Annual Report of the Municipality. 
Educational Activities .—The museum is popular w ith all classes, but 


no specific educational work is attempted. There are over 1,000,000 
visitors annually. 1933-1-1,032^118: 193-1-5 l t (J90,;s03; 1933-6 1,119,062. 
Staff: Curator: D. A. Pai, B.A. 

Museum Assistant, L, R. Samunl, 

Museum Artist, K. B. M hat re. 

Craftsman, M. K. Choudhari. 

Chaprasis, etc. , 

Finance .—Budget grant from Bombay Municipal Corporation For 
1933-34, Rs, 14,484. Money not expended lapses. Annual budget grant 


1934-35 approximately Rs. 14,000. 

Expenditure for 1934-35 For 1935-36 

• Establishment Rs. 11,337 ... ' ... 8,675 

Purchases, etc. Rs. 1,994 ... ... 984 

* ■ 

Contingencies Rs. 1,214 ... ... 1,266 


Rs. 14,495 10,925 
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Note .-—The urclueological section, containing plaster casts and speci¬ 
mens of Candharu sculptures and worn! work from an old temple at Nasik, 
has been removed to the School of ArL, Bombay, 
to 

Museum oe the Ivpian Historical Research Institute, St. Xavier’s 
College. 

Open—8 a.in, to 8 p.in,, Sundays and holidays not excepted. Free, 

General Description, —The Museum was commenced as a department 
of the Indian Historical Research Institute when the latter was founded in 
June, 192,1. Accordingly its collections are purely of Indian interest. The 
Museum is immediately under the control of the Director of the Institute 
and the authorities of the College, of winch the Institute is a post-graduate 
branch. 

Scope and Collections. —The principal collections are housed in 
a small room, the larger specimens being placed in the adjoining corridor. 
Some show cases are also located in the Institute Library. Though the 
Museum deals mainly with Art and Archaeology, special attention has never¬ 
theless been paid to iconography and numismatics, and there is a represen¬ 
tative collection of Hindu and Jain bronzes, and a few Buddhist bronzes, 
and a Muhammcduu inscription in wood from the ancient Mint at Surat. The 
Museum contains a case of early Indian Christian antiquities. The 
numismatic collection consists of ten thousand coins, kept in a coin cabinet 
in the Director’s Office. There is a good library of historical works, 

Publications .—The Institute has published a series of sixteen Studies 
in Indian History, of which two arc now (1935) in Press. 

Educational lets cities. —The Museum is primarily a study hall for the 
post-graduate students of History and Ancient Indian Culture, who have 
often found study materials in the Museum collections Uf. Morses, The 
Kadamha A uUi, Marcella and I'anjim Copper Platen), 

f 

Staff ; The Museum has no special staff. The Director of the Institute, 
the Rev, H. Heras, S.J., acts as Honorary' Curator. 

Finance, —The Museum has no special income, The Institute receives 
IU. 350 - a month from the College funds, besides (he salaries of the staff. 
A portion of this income ts used for the Museum whenever needed, but the 
main source of income has been private donations. On an average the 
annual expenditure on the Museum has been Rs. 1,500/* 

There is an incipient Natural History- Museum in the Department of 
Biology of this, College, which has a collection of birds and W* , 
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Pathology Museum, Grant Medical College. 

Open 10*30 a,m. to 4.30 pan. Closed on Sundays and all public holidays. 

General Description* —The College was started in 1845 by the Gospirn- 
mcnt of Bombay, and the Museum originated shortly after that date. It 
was reorganised in 1925. 

Scope and Collections .-—The Museum is housed on the ground floor of 
the Pathological Block* in a hall, 80 ft. by 120 ft., with a mezzanine floor 
on the north, east and west sides of about half the ground area* Hie collect¬ 
ions consist principally of numbered pathological specimens arranged on 
stands according to the principal divisions of the organs of the body, each 
specimen illustrated by photographs and a typed description and, where 
possible, with a photograph of die patient* There are wax models represent¬ 
ing skin diseases and on the walls and stands illustrative pictures, diagrams 
and photographs. Microscopic sections of each specimen are available and 
the Museum possesses a large collection of photographs* the Curator 
receiving a print of all photographs of medical eases taken by the College 
Artist. A part of the hall is arranged to enable the Curator to lecture to 
small classes of students on the use of museum material. About one 
hundred specimens are issued daily to professors and students. Illuminators 
for I he examination of skiagram* are placed on I lie top of a number of 
cabinets containing collection* of radiographs of pathological conditions. 
The Museum also contains offices, store rooms, a workshop and rooms for 
the photographer. 

Publications . — Printed catalogues from 1850 (1st Edition) 1904* 
I916 t 1925 and 1930* besides contributions to Scientific journals. 

Educational Activities* —It is mainly an educational institute, being 
part of the Grant Medical College, BombSy* It senes many Medical 
Schools in the Presidency, and supplies teaching material to medical in&titu^ 
lions in India and abroad in England* France* etc.* and also to Health 
Centres* Middle and High Schools and public institutions of nfcny kind-. 

Staff: Curator; Dr* P* V* Gharpure, M.D.* D.T.M. & H.* Professor of 
Pathology. One Clerk* Menial stall. 

Fin an ce. — From Pm vi nd a l 1 to v ommenL Approx i m a le ex pen d i tu re 
Rs. 2,500 p.a. plus £80 spent on stores and apparatus from Europe* 

Seth Command as Sunpefums Medical College, Parel* 

(a) Seth Jamxadas Lallub^m Pathological Museum. 

Open From 8 a*m. to 5 p.m, to the medical staff and students* visitors being 
admitted with tfie permission of the Dean or die Heads of the Departments^ 
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General Description. —The Museum, a recent addition to the College, 
is due to the munificence of the late Seth Jumnada* Lalllibhui after whom 
it is named, It forms the end of a long block of college buildings and 
conayU* of an oblong hall with surrounding galleries forming the second 
and third storeys, the whole having an exhibitional area of 9464 sq. ft. 
Only part of the exhibit? have been yet Installed* 

Scope ond Collections .—The Museum lias a collection of wax models 
illustrating pathological conditions and models of anatomical and biological 
sections. Cabinets for the display of skiagram* of both normal and 
[pathological sjK’einiens are provided. Recesses in die wall, fitted with stone 
shelves, carry the wet specimens, table cases in the galleries being used for 
the exhibition uf dry specimens or those requiring to be placed horizontally. 
A portion id' the Museum on the ground floor is ~e| apart for itlr exhibition 
uf specimens for students in Medical Jurisprudence, Arrangements are 
under contemplation for setting apart a portion, of the building for a Public 
Health Museum. The exhibits are systematically numbered, catalogued 
and indexed; slides and photographic enlargements treated diagrammatical!v 
fiii-ilil sl, study. There are office and work rooms on each flour, and a 
well-equipped dark room. 

Curator .—Professor of Pathology and Bacteriology, 
fb) The Anatomy Museum. —-Anatomical specimens are divided into 
two groups which are huu-ed in separate halls in the main College building. 
One is primarily fur students reading for the medical examinations, and 
the other consists mostly of biological specimens illustrative of Comparative 
Anatomy and Embryology for student* taking Science degrees. Tin* 
exhibitional area in the two sections i* 4,075 sij. Ft, 

Curator.—Professor of Anatomy. 

Finance.- —There is no sap urate grunt for die Museum, the expenses, 
about Rs, 5,000 per annum, being met from the general College Funds, 
which are provided by the Bombay Municipality. 

* 

CALCUTTA. Population 1,193,651. 

The Indian Museum, Chowringhee. 

Open free, except on Thursdays and Friday*, from 111 a.m. to 5 p.m. daily. 
On Thursdays the Museum is open from 12 noon free and on Fridays a fee 
, of four annas a head is'charged for admission from Ml a.m. Ilona fide 
students can obtain^ free tickets for Thursdays from 10 a.m. to 12 noon and 
fur Friday* from the Honorary Secretary. On the first Monday of every 
month the Museum is open to ladies with male escorts. The Zoological 
Geological and Industrial galleries are closed In the public every year for 
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cleaning from the ) -1 In the 15th May and from lhe Isl November to the 
15th November, The Art and Archaeological gallem* art* dosed from tin* 
16ih May lo the 3Isl May ami from the I6lh November to the 30th 
November » * 

History ,—The Indian Museum is the offspring of the Asiatic Soctelv 
of Bengal which was founded in 1781. The question of I tie storage ami 
preservation of the various curiosities received from £l? members came up 
before tin* Society as early as 1796, but it was not until 1811 that the 
Society resolved to establish a Museum in the Society's premises to be 
divided into two sections, viz., (a) archaeological, ethnological, and (echnteal; 
and fli’l geological and zoological. The Librarian ol the Society was placed 
in charge of the former and Dr. Wallich tools eburge of the latter. The 
?<cope of the Museum expanded till it became a storehouse of rave materials 
reflecting Oriental manners, customs, history, art anti natural history, 

in 1835 the attention of the Government of India was directed towards 
the development of the mineral resources of the country, and about 18-10 a 
Museum of Economic Geology was opened in the Society's rooms. The 
Museum was greatly enriched by the presentation of valuable geological 
specimens collected by Captain G. B, Tremenheere, who went to England in 
1841 for that purpose. 

Up to 1856 this Museum of Economic Geology continued to occupy 
the premises of die Society. In that year, however, the portion of the 
collection owned by the Government of India was removed to No, 1. Hastings 
Street, in connection with the Geological Survey of Imliu then recently cslab. 
lished. Tliis removal set free space which was utilised (or the display of 
the expanded AjcfuEotogical and Zoological collections. 

With the progress of time, however, it became apparent that the further 
development of the Museum in the Society’s room? would be checked because 
of the limited space and funds at its disposal. In 1858 the members of the 
Society submitted a proposal to the Government nf India i 'lnr the found- 
atioij of an Imperial Museum in the metropolis to which the whole of the 
Society’? collection? except die library might be transferred. 

As a result of correspondence between the Asiatic Society and llie 
Government, it was arranged in 1865 that the Zoological, Geological, and 
Archeological ml led ions of the Asiatic Society should be transferred to the 
Board of Trustees for the proposed “ Indian Musepm ” and that the < iovem- 
men! should provide accommodation for the Society in the Museum building. 
The lndiarf Museum Act of 1866 accorded legislative simeiion to these 
conditions. It was not, however, Htill 1875 that the Museum building was 
made ready for occupation. The collections which had accumulated since 
1814 in the Agaric Society’s rooms, were then transferred to the Museum, 
t * 
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building. ll Boon become evident to the Society ilial El would not be 
advisable for them to occupy the Museum building and it refused to leave 
its old premises. 

m ,This impressive building, having ii frontage of three hundred feel 
facing the Maidan, was designed by Mr. Walter B. Granville and opened 
in 1878, 

Meanwhile in 1872 the Bengal Economic Museum was established m 
Calcutta in the Customs House godown=', abutting on Dalliousie Square* 
When this site was required by the East Indian Railway Company lor 
their office in 1879, the collection was removed to 12, Hustings Street, 
which was unfortunately far too small, and t where the Museum made no 
progress. This removal "carried out in little over a month threw the collection 
into great disorder and for a time the exhibition wss closed* It " oh re 
opened to the public; in July 1882, but many specimens were destroyed 
owing to the neglect of these few years. The Committee of the Calcutta 
International Exhibition which was opened on the 1th oi December IH33, 
obtained from the Government the large collection oi the local Museum, and 
oilier exhibits from various- sources, and after the close of this Exhibition in 
1884, the economic specimens were housed in temporary sheds. Tire 
subsequent treatment they received reduced considerably the value of the 
collection and tile staff, for the next few year.-, did little more than cope with 
the damaging influence of the climate. 

In 1882 the Government of Bengal undertook to erect the wing of the Indian 
Museum in SudJer Street, ami the work of construction, started in 1888, 
was finished in 1891. The Economic Court was opened to the public in May 

1901, when the register recorded 10,785 specimens. 

The Trustees are responsible for the co-ordination of the Sections and 
for buildings and general publications: otherwise each Section is under the 
control of its departmental head, (hough the Art Section is more directly 
controlled by the Trustees. 

Scope and Collections. 

The Museum is divided into six Sections dealing respectively with 
Archaeology, Art, Ethnology, Geology, Industry ami Zoology, 
Archaeological Section. 

The Archeological Section of the Endian Museum, Calcutta, contains 
a large and representative collection of Indian antiquities illustrating the 
various phases of J,he culture of ancient India. These are exhibited in fi| 
Entrance Hall, (ii) Corridors of the Museum, riii) Bharhut Gallery, (tv) 
Candhnra Gallery, (v) New Hall, (vi) Long Gallery and (vii) Muslim 
Gallery, 
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The Entrance Hall contains specimens nf Mimryan and Suoga 
sculptures uf the third and second centurkn B.O*, viz., the A sot an capitals 
from liampurwa, the Be^nogar Kalpadruma m W 'ish-fn Hilling tree, the two 
Yaksha statues from Patna and the female statue from Besnagar. * * 

Tu the. south of the Entrance Hall is the Bharhut Gallery, at til# 
entrance of which are placed two pillars which once formed part of the 
-lone railing surrounding the Stupa at Bharlmi (Nagod Stale, Central LniJia). 
Inside this gallery are displayed a part of die same .railing, and one of the 
four gateways of the Stupa- These architectural pieces, consisting of pillar-, 
crossbars, coping stones, etc., represent an indigenous school of art which 
flourished during the second half of the second century B.£ 1T The remains 
are of first rale importance on account of the contemporary Brahmi labels 
or inscriptions indicating the subject matter of llie reliefs. 

To llie south of the Bharhut Gallery is the Candlmra Gallery 
containing Gr ueno-B ud Jhi ? t sculpture? (second to fifth centuries A.D.J 
collected from the Peshawar valley am! adjacent territory. 

Further south is the New Hall divided into two sections. The Northern 
section i* devoted to prehistoric antiquities, comprising different Linds ol 
pal&olilhs and ncolitlis, and pottery and implements of the Copper and Iron 
ages in India. For purposes of comparison a small collection of prehistoric 
objects from countries outside India, is also exhibited. Some selected 
specimens uf the Gialcolithic age discovered at Mohenjo-daro in Sind are 
also displayed in this Section, Close by is a remarkable series of 
antiquities, including an inscribed relic casket in soapstone, trinket? of gold, 
senii-precious stones and a crystal bowl as well as a big stone coffer in which 
all these objects were found. The relics come from a stupa at Piprahwa 
(Bnsti District, D,P.) and date from the third century B.C, The Southern 
section of the hall contains minor antiquities of the historic period such as 
seals, sealings, beads and terracotta objects, collected from various parts of 
India, and a collection of Nepalese, Tibetan and South Indian Ljunzes. 

At the sou i It end of the Hall are stone inscriptions, .Above these in the 
Gallery are kept plaster casts of the rock-edicts of Arnica and also of his 
pillar-edicts discovered at Lauriya Aruraj and Lnuriya Nandangarh, 

Adjoining the Gallery is the strong room, designated the L oin Hoorn, 
containing one of the largest collections of Indian coins in the world. A 
fine collodion of engraved stones and gems and goljl jewellery is also 
deposited here, including the gems and stones collected by General Peam*, 
a part of the Oxus finds, and an emerald bow-ring and cup of the Emperor 
Shahjohun, A number of inscribed copper-plates are also kept in this room. 
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In the Long Gallery, are sculptures from Mathura, Amaravati, 
Rhumara, Samflth, Bihar, Bengal, Hr,, illustrating the history of Indian 
sculpture from about the 2nd to about the 13th century of the Christian era, 
Thuiiti are arranged chronologically in the different bay?. Some- sculpture? 
from Java are also exhibited here, while a collection of medieval sculpture*- 
from Orissa are displayed in tin* adjoining corridor. 

To the east of the Long Gallery Is the Muslim Gallery containing 
Arabic and Persian inscriptions, architectural pieces, glazed tiles, illum¬ 
inated manuscripts anti a collection of original pictures of some of the 

notable Muhammadan monuments of Eastern India, pah.. towards tin* 

close of die 18th* century. 4 

Sculptures which caflnol be exhibited in the galleries are arranged os 
reserve coHMions in the godimi.s according to provinces, for the con¬ 
venience of student?. 

The re-arrangement in die New Hall will be taken up on receipt of tin* 
Indian Museum’s share of the antiquities discovered at Mohenjn-daro, 

PuBUCATJOffS ( A not A EG LOGICAL). 

Anderson, J.—Catalogue and Handbook of the Archeological Collections 
in the Indian Museum, Parts 1 anil 11, Calcutta L883- 
Itodgers, C, I.—Catalogue of the Coins of the Indian Museum, Parts 1 and 
XL Calcutta, 1894; III, Calcutta, 1895; Part I\, Calcutta, 1896. 

Smith, V. A,— -Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, including the 
Cabinet of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. 1, Oxford, 1906. 

Wright, H. N.—Catalogue of Uu: Coins in the Indian Museum, including the 
Cabinet of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. II, Muhammadan Scries, 
Parts 1 and If, Oxford, [907; Vol. Ill, Mughal Emperors of India, 
Paris I and 11, Oxford, 1908. 

Bloch, Theodor—Supplementary Catalogue of the A re! urological Collection, 
Calcutta, 1911* 

Brown, J. toggin—Catalogue of Prehistoric Antiquities in the Indian 
Museum, Simla, 1917. 

Ridyabinod, B. R,—Supplementary Catalogue of Coin?. 

Chanda, R,—Memoirs of the Ardutolugical Survey of India No. 30—The 
Beginnings of Art in Eastern India with special reference to Sculptures 
* in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Allan, Joint—Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Deluding the 
Cabinet of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol, IN', Oxford, 1928, 
Majumdar, N.G.—Guide to the Indian Museum, Archaeological Section, 
Part 1, Maury a and Sunga Sculpture, Part 11, Candhnra Sculpture. 
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Zoological and Fthnockaphilal Sections. 

The Zoological Collections of the Indian Museum may roughly be 
divided into two groups: I 1) the Collections exhibited in the public 
galleries of the Museum, and (2) the Reserve Collections- Together ilie^e 
eotisi'l of fa) almost the entire collections which were transferred lu the 
Indian Musfcum about 1875 from the Museum of the Asiatic Society <>f 
Bengal, (L) ihcr collodions made by the naturalists attached to the various 
military, punitive or bnundary expeditions to the counlrietl lying on the 
borders of India, (c) the marine collections made*by successive Surgeon- 
Naturalists on the Royal Indian Marine Survey Steamer ir>test:gator, (d) 
specimens presented by private donors, (e) collections acquired by purchase, 
and I f) the extensive collections made by the oifi«*rs of the Natural History 
Section of the Indian Museum up to 191G and since that date by the officers 
of the Zoological Survey of India. 

The public galleries of the Zoological Section on the ground floor 
include a Very extensive Invertebrate gallery, excluding die Insects ami 
Arachnids, the latter being exhibited in a small ante-room generally known 
m thr Iivxect gallery. On the first floor the Vertebrates are exhibited in Four 
galleries: (1) a small Fish gallery, f2) Amphibian, Reptilian and Bird 
gallery with a case containing rays, fS) til*- Large Mammal gallery, and 
(4) the Small Mammal gallery. 

The Reserve Collections are- of n far greater magnitude than those 
exhibited in the public galleries. These collections form the bads of 
original work on Indian Zoology, and the result-- of these investigations are 
published either as separate monographs or in the “ Records " anil 
M Memoirs of the Indian Museum.'' The Reserve Collections are not open 
lu the public, but all bona /fdc student- of Natural History' have free access. 

The very extensive library of the Zoological Survey of India, which 
contains books on all branches of Zoology is also open to students. 

Invertebrate Gallery. 

Along the west side are a series of cases illustrating the gradual 
rise in complexity of animal form*, commencing with the simple 
non-cellular protozoa, illustrating which there is a fme series of enlarger! 
model- of furitminifera, and passing through the porifera and cue hut I er at a 
to (In- MoQuaca. On the east side are exhibits of the Molluscs and Crustacea. 

At the -Anih end of the gallery are two cases illustrating the classification. ■■ 
anatomy and development of the worms, and down tb* centre a series of 
cases exhibiting the three group- ol Echinodermata. \mong the special 
features in the gallery is a fine exhibit of the giant “Neptune s Cup 
sjtonge, and a large central ease illustrating the variety of forms found 
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among the reef-forming corals. On the north side of the central case is a 
M i-ies of exhibits showing Symbiosis and Parasitism. In the bays are 
detailed descriptions of the life-history and life phases of some of the more 
important human parasites, A series of photographs illustrates the manner 
in which coral islands arise and are altered ami modified by wind and wave 
a r [ion. At the north end of the gallery are exhibits of the different types of 
fauna associated with different types of coastal formation. 

Insect Gallery. 

The Insect gallery includes insects proper and such closely related 
animals as Arachnids, Myriapods, etc. In addition to the exhibits illustrat¬ 
ing the main features of the insect fauna of India, there is a wall-case 
displaying sxhihits of the natural enemies of the mostpilto larvae. Along¬ 
side is a vertical cast- illustrating sound-producing organs and secondary 
sexual characters and such general phenomena as Vfiliation and Poljmoi 
phism, Mimicry and Warning Colouration, Til the centre of the room are 
fine specimens of the neat of the Common Hornet and White Ant (Termite) 
of Bengal; the different parts of the nests are labelled so as In explain the 
mode of life of these animals. The gallery contains numerous models and 
diagrams which explain the anatomy and morphology of insects. There is 
a series of models am! cases which illustrate the life histories of inserts that 
directly concern man. 

Bird, Rkptile, and Amphibian Gallery. 

The east half is devoted to the display of the Birds, the west half to 
Amphibians and Reptiles. In the Bird section is a comprehensive exhibit 
or the Birds of India, grouped according to their respective orders and 
families. Tn the centre of the gallery is a block of show-cases containing 
exhibits of (1) a Lammergeycr and a Cassowary, the one possessing and the 
other devoid of the power of flight, (2) the evolution of the domesticated 
races iff Fowls and Pigeons, and (3) a series of mounted specimens illust¬ 
rating the characteristic poses and display nf colours, etc., of birds during 
enurE-hip. Along the north side is an exhibit of the only tailed-Amphibian 
labelled “ Tylntotriton with young ones ” and a number of exhibits showing 
the modifications of the skeletons in various Turtles. Beyond this, lizards, 
Chamaeleons, and a number of Geckos, which include the common house- 
lizards, are exhibited. On the south side are exhibits of varioits snakes, 
conspicuous among which are the large Pythons and the K’ng Cobra, 
Hamadryns. In the centre are three examples of the Indian Crocodiles, 
two being Gharials and one true Muggar, ami a leathery Turtle, Dermochehs 
loritKea. In a centre case is a very fine example of the largest Indian ray. 
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Trygon micro caught in the Bay of Bengal. A large habitat group of 
Indian storks has been installed at the eastern side of this gallery. 


Fish Gatxery. • *_ 

Tlic Fish gallery occupies a small room to the west of the Bird, 
Reptile, anfl Amphibian gallery on the first floor. Along the northed 
half of the western wall is a ease containing specimens of the primitive 
Ghordates such as Sea-squirts, Balanoglossus, Amphioxus and (.yclostomes; 
the general organisation of these primitive animals is'illustrated by diagram*, 
preserved specimens- and dissected material. In the wall-cases different 
kinds of fish found in Indian waters, from the giant Sen-perch, Serranos 
laneealatus. to the smallest known Indian fish Ctenogobius minus, are 
exhibited in o regular series to illustrate the remarkable variation in the 
shape and form of these fishes. In the uentrv of the room it a big case 
illustrating a number of sharks and rays found in the Indian water*. On 
the two sides of this centre ease are exhibited in six desk-cases the common 
Indian Aquarium fishes. Hill-stream fishes, Cotal-reof fishes, Deep-sea n*hes. 
etc. Specimens illustrating the skeletal systems of both the cartilaginous and 
the bony fishes are exhibited in one of the cases on the western wall, and 
other inhibits illustrating parental care among fishes and the morphology 
and development of fishes are to be found in the adjacent cases. 

Small Mammal Gallery. 

In the centre of the gallery is a ease illustrating the differences in the 
skull anil skeleton of some of the more important families nf the Mammalia 
and wall-cases exhibit a large variety of Rodents and the more primitive 
form? of the Mammalia, via,, Monatre.mata and fttarsuptalia. 

Large Mammal GaI.LEHV. t 

By the south door is a wall-case exhibiting the evolution in the Primates, 
and opposite this is an Indian Rhinoceros. On the east and west sides are 
cases containing specimens of the larger Mammals, while in th^centre are a 
number of skeletons and a case containing casts and models of the Cetacea, 
including the Gangetic fresh-water porpoise, Plnlanisia gangetica, Immedi¬ 
ately above these, hanging from the roof, is the skeleton of a wry rare 
smaller Indian Fin-whale, Bniuenoptern c fieri i. \t the north etui i* a group 
of -krhjons of three elephants I the first on the ,wesf side being the largest^ 
known specimen of the Indian elephant. Above the show-cases on all sides" 
are exhibits of horns and antlers, some of record size. By the west door is an 
arch formed by the lower jaw fif a great Indian Fin whale, Balaenoptcm 

indica. 
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Ethnographic*!. Gali.ehv. 

The objects displayed in the Ethnographical gallery cam he broadly 
divided into two heads, viz.* fi) those illustrating the life and habits of the 
primitive tribes of India, and (ii) those perl anting to particular aspects of 
Indian life and culture, • 

Under the first group are included the ethnographical objects of the 
Andamanese, the Nicobarese and the hill-tribes of Assam, Tn these 
collections have recently been added complete sets of objects illustrating 
the life and customs of the Negrito tribe? of Southern India and the Kafirs 
of Kafiristun. Op either side of this part of jjic gallery are exhibited life- 
-ize clay figures of the different races of India, 

In the east half tff the gallery are the various agricultural and tithing 
implements, specimens of head and foot gear, musical instruments, orna¬ 
ments, weapons, boats, models of villages, etc. 

Illustrated guide-books to the collection? of the Andamanese, tile 
Nicobarese and the hill-tribes of Assam and to the collection of musical 
instruments are on sale in the Museum, at 8 annas per copy. 

The Geological Section. 

The Geological Collections are contained in four galleries. Minerals 
and rocks are on the north side of the Quadrangle, meteorites in the north¬ 
west comer, and vertebrate fusils on the west -ide of the Quadrangle, north 
of the Entrance Halt. All these are on the ground floor. On the first floor, 
on the north side or the Quadrangle, are the invertebrate fossils. About 
300,000 specimens, the property of the Geological Survey of India, arc 
housed in these galleries, over Gp,000 being on exhibition. 

The mineral gallery contains representative specimens from all over 
the world, hut mainly, from India. The collection of zeolites, formed 
largely durjng railway construction in the Western dials, is probably 
unsurpassed. Some magnificent specimens of Indian mica are included. 
\ separate collection of minerals of economic value is shown in the wall 
cases and in the bays. 

The rock collections are more comprehensive than spectacular, 
^comprising 48,000 specimens of which only 3,700 ore exhibited. Over 
25,000 thin section** of these rock- arc available for study. £ peri mens of 
building stones are slsown in die verandah outside the gallery, where may be 
. seen part of a fossil tree, 72 feet long, from rook? belonging to the Raoiganj 
scries. 
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The collection of meteorites is the largest in \>ia and, one of the most 
important in the world. It comprise 468 separate falls, India, on account 
of it- large area and dense fttpuktion, i- a frequent source of really aulli* 
educated meteorites and it has consequently been possible to build up^tlii* 
collection, mainly by exchange, at comparatively small expense. Several 
of the very' few iron meteorites that have been seen to fall are on view. In 
the meteorite gallery structural geology is illustrated, and there is a good 
collection of manga new minerals. 

The vertebrate fossil gallery houses about 2 > ,{HHt specimens of which 
some 3,000 are in the show cases. Most of the specimens have been collected 
from that rich storehouse o£ Tertiary vert el) rales, the Suvalik beds along 
the foothills of the Himalaya, and the gallery is*usually referred to as the 
Siwalik gallery, Tim most striking feature is a ■Atill of Eieplim aiUiqUUi 
anil among the more interesting exhibits are those illustrative of the ancestry 
of man. 

In the invertebrate fossil gallery upstairs, attention may he drawn 1o 
the rich collection of fossil plants from the Conriwana system, lo the Lime¬ 
stone fossils from the Salt Range, and to the collections from Spiti, of such 
importance for strati graphical purposes. Considerations ol space have 
relegated to this gallery several vertebrate specimens among which may he 
seen a large restoration of the Mcgalolherium. 

1ndl‘ s rw i ,v i, Sect ion. 

The specimens represented in the gallery of this section are of 
commercial anti industrial interest, chiefly belonging U> the \egHabh- 
Kingdom, and are arranged under the following headings:— 

(1) Gums, resins, India rubber, lac, kino. 

(21 Oils, oil seeds, oil-cakes, soaps and waxes. 

(3) Dyes, tans, indigo and culch. * 

(4) Fibres, silk, cutton, }Ule, etc, 

(51 Indigenous drugs and industrial products. 

( 6) Narcotics, such as opium, tobacco, Indian hemp. 

{71 Food substances, cereals, pulses, sugar, vegetables and fruit*. 

(8) Timbers. 

(9) Tea and coder. 

(10) Miscellaneous. 

There is also a herbarium where specimen# of plants oT economic^ 
importance are preserved* Tin- two very important drug plants, cinchona 
and opium, are shown in prominent show-cases in all their stages of develop¬ 
ment from the seed to the finished product- besides these are exhibits of 
indigenous oils and oil-seeds, fibres, gums, and resins. 
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A library is attached to the Industrial Section, containing current 
journals and important publications, relating to the various raw materials 
and industries originating from the \ e get able Kingdom* 

Art Section* 

• The collections of the Art Section are exhibited in two gnllcries, one 
devoted to pictures, the other to Indian objets tTari. In the picture gallery 
are displayed Persian miniatures ami paintings of the Mughal and Rajput 
Schools which include; works by Shahplir of Khurasan { 1 534 A.D.), 
Mansur ami Bihzad. There uImi a collection <d Fibetan puitiird banners. 

Tlir Art object? comprise Indian textiles*<l every description, carpets, 
sjwcimens of catted, paiqtcd and inlaid wood, papier miichc. carved and 
inlaid stone, glasit mosaic, ivory, hum atui lacquer ware, glass, china and 
pottery, metal ware of every variety including religious images, and 
miscellaneous objects of beauty or interest. The collection of ivories is 
extensive including a shrine with a figure of the Buddha with disciples and 
worshippers and a model of the Taj Mahal- Tin' Lord Carmichael Collection 
contains rare and valuable specimens of Indian and Tibetan art among which 
art prayer wheels, ornaments, scabbards and writing taides. Among 
special and striking objects are the lllutdaw or State Council Iluorie of 
King Thihaw from Burma, the Bhavnagar House, an accurate reproduction 
in wood of a Rajput Chief s Palace in Kathiawar and a large Tibetan Banner 
of applique work. 

Publication*. —Each section publishes its own catalogue? and guides, 
etc. The Trustees publish “ A short Guide to (lie Indian Museum at l 
annas and ‘"The Indian Museum 1814-1914 ’* at Rs. 2* There is an extensive 
list of zoological publications. 

Educational Activities*/ —- Eectuiw art* delivered in tin- Museum. 

Staff ,—Honorary Officers;’— 

Chairman of the Trustees—Maharaja Bahadur Sir Pradyol Cnomar Tagore. 
Hon. Secretary—-A. F. M. Abdul All, M.A., F.R.S.L. 

Hon. Treasurer—Dr. Satya Chum Law, M. A., Pb.D, 

Trustees' Office 

Clerk—P. C. Bose, B.A, m Accountant—S. Bose. Caretaker—Ll. R. V. 

*■ Kidwai. Medical Officer—-Capt. R, Basil, M.B, 

Zoological nruf Anthropological Section ’,— 

, Olfieer-in-charge—Baini Prashad, D-Sc., I'.R.S,E. T F.A.S.B., F.L..S.. F.Z.S, 
(Director, Zoological Survey of India). 
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Industrie! Section '.— 

Officer* m*ehargi>— C C, Udder, B.Sc„ F.L.S. (Director, Botanical Survey). 

Curator—S. N. BaL, M.Sc,, Ph.C., b ,L,S. j , 

Art Section :— 

0Riecr-in*ch b rge— M. C. Dey. A.R.C.A. (Principal, Government School of 
Art)* Deputy Keeper—T- K. Mukherjee. 

Archaologfaat Section :— 

Superintendent— \S. C. Majumdar, M.A. 

Assistant Curator*—Maulvi fjliamsuddin Ahmad, M.A., aryl 
P. N. Bhattachorya. t 

Geological Section :— 

Officer*! n-charge—A. M. Heron, D.Sc., etc. (Director, Geological Survey of 
India). Curator-—A* L + Colson* D,Se. 

Tfeerc ar£ various u ihei of junior rank to each section, technical 

asdistfmls watchers, messengers marksmen, etc. 

Finance.' —Thi^ Museum i?i financed by the Qivemment of India. 
Annual allocations average about Hs* 114 t 000 applied an- follows; - 

Zoological & Ethnological Sections 
Archeological n 

Art ** 

Geological Section 
Industrial ^ 


In addition approximately Rs. 17,500 is expended by the Trustees for watch 
and ward, publications, office staff, etc. The Trustees pay annually IK 
16.392 to the Corporation iff Calcutta as Municipal tax. The repairs and 
renewal* of the building are carried out by ihe Public Works Dept. 

Imperial Library, Esplanade Koar. 

Only adults (people above 18 years of age) are admitted there being 
no children's department. Admission Tree; lint to guard against wilful., 
damage upd theft some personal guarantee is required of the readers and 
visitors who want admission. The Library is open from 10 a.m. to . p*m, 
tin ordinary working days and trom 2 to 5 P ,m, on Sundays and gazetted , 

holidays. 


EK 

... 51,000 

... 29,000 
... 11,000 
... 5,000 

500 

IK 96,500 
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General Description. —The Library Council is both an advisory ami 
super!mending lnjdy, acting under the direction of the Government of India 
in the Department of Education, Health and Lund#. The collections are 
wholly literary, consisting mainly of the printed hooks and manuscripts in 
European and Oriental Languages There are also a few old prints arid 
drawings in water colour, which arc all kept bound in folio volume# and are 
treated and preserved as books. 

There is a small Museum in a mom on the second floor which contains 
manuscripts, books, maps, etc., relating to India. 

Admission is on application to the Librarian. 

Staff .—The Librarian, who is the ex~oj]tcio secretary to the Council, 
supervises and controls, hf virtue of his office and under the direction of the 
Council, the Working of the various departments of lire Library. 

Publications. —Annual Reports, Catalogue* and Guides to the Imperial 
Library. 

Educational Activities. —Facilities are afforded to serious students for 
study and research. 

Finance, — Funds are derived solely from Government sources, the 
Library being a Government institution. 


CALCUTTA, Bengal. 

Victoria Memorial Hall, 

Open week days and Sundays from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. (4 p.m. from 1st 
November to the end of February), Tuesday 7 a.m. to 1 p.m. only. 

Closed the w hole of Monday. On Fridays there b a charge of 8 annas which 
includes admission to the wholq building. On other days entrant* is free, 
but a charge of 4 annas is made to view a part of the collections. 

General Description .—Tint \ ietoria Memorial owes its origin to J/jrd 
Canon, \ ictroy and Governor General of India, 1899-1905. The funds for 
its construction, amounting to seventy-six lakhs of rupees, were voluntarily 
subscribed by the Princes and Peoples of India. His Imperial Majesty King 
George \when Prince of Wales, laid the foundation-stone on the 11th 
January 1906; and H.R.1L the Prince of Wales, on the 28th December 1921, 
formally opened the buitdifig. The design is chiefly Renaissance in character, 
though traces of Saracenic influence can he discerned. The Hall L' governed 
by a body of Trustees, of which the Viceroy is President. Their duties are 
mainly discharged by the Executive Committee and the Exhibition and Pur¬ 
chasing Committee, of which the Governor of Bengal is Chairman. 
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Scope find Collections ,'—The collet lions comprise oil paiiitings engrav¬ 
ings, prints, etc., sculptures, historical records and art objects illustrative 
of the British connection with India* , * 

Entering' by the northern door the visitor I mils before him bus is of 
King Edward VTl and of Queen Alexandra and statues of King George V. 
and of Queen Mary. The antique dock is a line specimen bv Whitehurst of 
Derby (1713-1788), 

To the right, in the Royal Gallery, ‘ 6 fl collection of paintings repre¬ 
senting events in the life of jjjueen Victoria, the gift of hpng Edward \ II. 
Queen Victoria’s piano and writing-desk occupy the centre of the room, while 
on the south wall bangs Vereslihagin’s masterpiece, depicting the State entry 
of King Edward VII, when Prince of Wales, into Jaipur in D«76. 

On the opposite side of die entrance hall is a coll til ion of Persian books 
and among the pictures on the w alls are portraits of Uni w ell (by Reynolds), 
of Lord Clive (after Dance, R.A.), of the King of Oude and the Nawab of 
A rent, of Dwarka Nath Tagore, Sir Henry Rawlinsuii, Lon! Lake, and of 
Maj.-Gen, Stringer Lawrence (by Reynolds), die bequest of the late Mar¬ 
quess Curzon of Kcdlcslcm, K.G. The statues in the corner^ axe of Ltni 
Wellesley and of Lord Dalliousie, while that in the centre is of Lord Hastings 
(by Flaxman, R.A.). 

Passing through the Queen’s Vestibule into the Queen’s Hall under the 
dome, one sees the dignified statue of Queen Victoria at the age when site 
ascended the throne (the work of Sir Ihnmas Brock, R. V.){ this gives the 
key-note to the whole edifice. On the marble panels in the rece&ses of the 
walls are engraved in several languages proclamations to the people of 
India by Queen Victoria, while the mural paintings encircling the gallery 
by Frank Salisbury, illustrate the principal events of her lifetime. 

The bronze doors on the two sides of the Queen’s Hall are fine examples 
of modem workmanship, and beyond them on the terraces arc groups of 
statuary, with Lord Cornwallis by John Bacon, jr. as the central figure of 
the one on the cast, and Warren Hastings by Sir Richard Westmacolt, R. 
as the cent rid figure of the other on the west. 

Continuing through the building we come fw the Prince's Hall. 7 he 
statue of i/ml Clive, a replica of that by John Tweed which stands outride 
the India Office in London, and two French guns captured at the Battle of 
Plassey are the principal objects on view among the busts of distinguished 
men which here find place. 
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On the left h the Darbar llall f undoubtedly die finest halt in 
ihe building* The art collection comprises Mis? Fden% water-coldiir 
sketches Atkinson's Mutiny drawings, miniatures on ivory, engravings an d 
it fihe* collection of Oriental paintings On the dfiua at the east end of the 
Hall stands the Stone Throne or Matnad of the Nawaba-Narim of Bengal* 
m exhibit of considerable historical interest, dating from 1641* 

Across ilie Prince"# Hall is one of die Picture Galleries, containing 
pictures and engravings by Thomas Daniel 1, R.A* and his nephew W ilJiam 1 
R.A. Among these, "the collection presented by Queen Mary i# of 
considerable interest* Ollier paintings include portraits of Abu TaJeb khan 
by Northcote, SiifElijah Impey by Kettle, Rudyard Kipling hy iiirnie Jones, 
Burke and Macaulay: al.io “ The Embassy of ilyder Beck' and li Lord 
Cornwallis itecmving the son of Tlppoo Sahib/' by Zoffany* In the Armoury 
Room is the Lyell collection of paintings, engravings, etc. TSie models of 
the Battle of Plassey and of an East Indiaman sailing ship, and the 
collection of arms and armour supply a variety of interest. 

In the Picture Gallery on ihe first floor, is a collection of paintings of 
the time of U urren Hastings These include portraits of W arren Hastings 
and of Mrs. Mas!mgs in a group, and a very line one of Mrs, Hustings, all 
by Zoffany, a portrait of the former by Lemuel Abbott, and another 
ell rib u ted to Hoppner, The centre room contains a series of water-colour 
sketches by Samuel Duvi# t and a large collection of engravings and medals, 
while in the 14 Calcutta ” room at the end, among others will be found the 
Daniell’s prints of old Calcutta and a model of Fort William. Two fine nil 
paintings by Thomas Darnell represent the Old Court House Street as seen in 
1780, and a scene on the lloogbly with the present Fort Willi urn in the 
distance. 

Among the historic documents in the annexe is the original indictment 
of Nand Coomar for forgery of the bond* which is also on \icw in original* 

A tour of tin- Gallery round the interior of the dome allows inspection 
uf the mural decorations. 

Publications *— Illustrated Catalogue of the Exhibits: fLL 

Educational Activities* —Visited by Large number® of students of Indian 
history* Student# of educational institutions are encouraged to visit the 
Memorial Hall as pari of (heir course of iusiructimi. Considerable eorres- 
B *pouden<se i? dealt with in* connection w ith enquiries from all parts of the 
Empire. 

Staff i Secretary and Curator: Percy Brown, A.R.CA., F*A*S.B, 
Superintendent: Cap!. V. D ¥ Auvergne, D.C.M., M.G> 

Assistant to the Secretary: Ifaridm* Doss* 
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Assistant Curator: A. Z. Haque. 

Finance, —The Victoria Memorial is maintained from grants made by 
the Government i>r India and the Government of Bengal. I be annual 
expenditure is approximately Rs. 70,000* Source* of income: 

Ccwemineril of India ... ... Rs, 40,000 

Government of Bengal ... ... fts. 25,000 

Interest from an Endowment of £20,000 £700 

{Bequeathed by Lord Cunton). 

Fees, etc. ... ... ... ... Rs. 3,000 

* * 

Museum of the Bangita Sahitva Pari shad,, 243l Upper Circular 
Road, . 

Open from 1 p,m. to B p.m. daily except Thursdays. Free. 

Central Description. — Tins Museum was opened in 1910. It is 
administered by an Executive Committee elected by members of die 
Pari shad. President, Sir Jadunath Sircar. 

Scope and Collections .—The Museum, which is at present under 
repair, con I a ins sculptures and bronzes of the Bengal School ami specimens 
of other schools, and a cabinet of coins, chiefly Indian, The manuscript 
collection here comprises rare Sanskrit and Bengali manuscripts as well os 
Tibetan and Persian manuscripts. There is also a portrait gallery ot 
Bengali celebrities. 

Publications .—Descriptive list of Sculptures and Coins (1911): Hand¬ 
book tu die Sculptures. 1922* Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS., 1936. 

Educational Activities .—Occasionally additions to the Museum are 
described at monthly meetings to the public. t 

Staff* —Hon. Superintendent and u Sub-Committee elected every year: 
Head Assistant, Bubu Ram hemal Sinbtu 

Finance. —Average annual expenditure inseparable from *lhe general 
funds of the Society. For four years the Calcutta Corporation made a grant 
of about R-. 3,000. Building grants have been made from time to lime by 
the Calcutta Corporation and the Oovemmeiu of Bengal, 

Meplcal Collect of Bengal. Departmental Museums of Pathology 

and Anatomy. 

Open on Working Days from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. (Th e museum of the 
Anatomical Department ia primarily for students of the College* and visitors 
require special permission of the authorities) 
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Central Description— The** Museums which were commenced about 
18?s, are attached to ll»- Medical Callage, Calcutta. The 1'aU.fk.g! M«wu» 
i 3 housed it. a ™om 130 ft. hy 45 ft. on the 2nd Hone of the Pathology Kl»k 
and the Anatomical Museum 120 ft. hy 30 0. on the ground floor uf the 
Anatomic.! Block. The Pathology department has a collection ,>f about 
4,000 specimen', besides models and diagrams. It is directly under the 
management of the Professor oT Pathol'>g>\ 

The Anatomy collections include plaster and wax models of viscera 
and dissected parts; actual dissected soft parts; skulb of interest to indents 
of anthropology;, bones for the use of tile tiafam Allege. 

tfaanc^—The expenditure is met bv the Government of Bengal. 
Annual allocation is probably 1,500 Rs. p.<u for the Patbologtcal Museum 
ami about Rs. tiM) p,a, for the Anatomical Museum, 

Staff,—P l Curator is to be appointed to the Pathological Museum, lie 
Anatomical Museum is curated by the Demonstrators. 


Ca«michael MedicalC ffLLEC® amd Hospitals. 1, Bklqachia Road. 

Open on working days between 11 a .in. and l p m. 

General Description.—There are Museums connected with (he various 
departments of the College— Botany, Anatomy, Pharmacology, Hygiene 

etc,, which are open on application. n/in „ pCv .„ 

Principal: Sir Kedarnalh Das, Kt,, C.LE,. M.D,, hC.O-G., I ,. .Ml. 

finance.—From College Funds is required. 


School of Tropical MeuicinEb 

* 

Ojwfi to doctors during working hours nf die Instilulicm, 

General Description. —There is no social room set apart for a 
Museum, but the walls of the buildings are utilised as a picture gallery. A 
collection for a Museum.has been started, and these specimens will be 

11 exhibited on the landings. 

f 

Staff : A Curator and a peon. ( 

Finance—There is an allotment of Rs. 1500/-. 
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CHAM ft A. Chamba Stale, Punjab. Population 6.219. 

Etinmi Si.vcn Museum. 

* 

Open Winter 1 1 a.m. Id 4 p.m., Summer 8 a.m. to 1 1 a.m. and 3 p.m. to 

6 p.m, 

a t 

Cent ral Description ^ —The Museum was ojjened in September 1908 
with the object nf housing therein objects relating to the history oi dir 
Chamba State, products of local art and industry and natural history 
specimens found locally. 

Scope and Collections. —The collections, which-are housed in a small 
double-storied building with a ten foot verandah on all sides, comprise 
images, relief'-, inscription? <iii stone, copper plates, coini% historical Stale 
documents, pictures of the Rajput School, arm? atpl armour, photographs ol 
the principal ancient monuments In the State, natural history; specimens, 
local timbers, Tibetan objects and examples of local industrial arts, viz., 
[tottery, brass ware, caned woodwork, basket ware and printed cottons. 

Publications* —A detailed catalogue. 

E ducat ion til Activities ,—-Nil. 

Staff ■ Honorary Curator; Ft Jaiwanl Ram, B.A., a clerk, 2 peons and 
a ehaukidar. 

Finance ,—Average annual expenditure Rs. 370 met from a gram I min 
the Chamba Stale, 


COIMBATORE, Madras. Population 94,750. 

The Gass Forest Mu seem. 

Open: 8 a.m. Ip 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. in 5 p.m. Free. 

General fiescription ,—The formation of the Miifcum wait undertaken 
in 1900 by Mr. H. A. Gass, Conservator of Forests, Madras Presidency, and 
exhibits were stored in a part of the Conservator's office, wherj the small 
collection forming the nucleus of the present Museum was formally declared 
open on September 23th, 1906 by His Excellency Sir Arthur i uwh-y, the 
then Governor of Madras. In recognition of ihe fact that the establishment 
of the Museum w as due to die initiative of Mr. H. A. Gass, die Government 

ordered that the Museum be named after its founder. 

* 

The exhibits grew id number and kind, and required a more spacious 
building. In 1915 they were transferred from Coimhalure town to the 
forest College ('state, and housed* ini what was then regarded as a building 
of ample proportion?. 
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The Muslim is ituw regarded us an adjunct lo the Madras Purest 
College for purposes of instruct ion and is under l lie control ol the Principal, 
lip dimensions are 144 ft, by 56 ft. by 40 ft. Resides the ground floor, there 
is anjipper gallery. A room on the ground floor (extern end) houses the 
Herbarium- \ -raall room 12 ft, by 12 It at the western end serves as (he 
Curator’s room. The remainder of the building is u it partitioned, 

.Scope and Collections. —The exhibits are classified under 12 sections: 
(l) “Major" and “Minor" Forest Produce: (2) Utilisation: (3) Vegetable 
Pathology: (4) Geology; (5) Zoology: (6) Trophies; (7) Ethnology: 
(8) Models; (9) Photographs; Lantern Slides; (10) Uniforms and Accoutre¬ 
ments of Forest Officers; (111 Miscellaneous:*f 12) Herbarium. 

The present grouping i.? a* follows:— 

1. Afajol Forest Preface.— .About 200 panels of the commoner limber* 
with surfaces variously dressed, arranged around the walls, showing 
ulfto the outer bark and the distribution of each species in the Madras 
Presidency. 

It, Minor forest Produce ,—Fruits, fibre?, gums and resins, etr., with 
their respective modes of utilisation. These are shown in the middle 
of Lhe ground floor. A notable exhibit is the assembled bole and 
utilisaMe member* of a record Sandalwood (roe (Sautalam album) 
valued at Rs. 2,000/-. 

III. Herbarium,—~ln the east room. 

IV, Trophies j —Skulls, masks, antlers, skins, etc., of w ild animals are 
distributed around die walls of the ground floor. 

V- Other sections, vis. Cevlogy, Ethnology, Entomology and Vegetable 
Pathology are housed chiefly in the upper gallery. A collection of 
typical forest soil profiles is now being started to form a Fedolugieal 
Section. 

A proposal is under consideration by the Government of Madras to form an 
additional Natural History Section to arouse public interest in, and to ufiord 
instruction upon, the fauna of the Madras Presidency. 

Publications. —No regular bulletins are issued by the Museum* The 
lute?!, revised catalogue is under compilation and will shortly be published. 
“A Hand-hook of (Systematic) Forest Botany for Madras," fis. ...A 

, I 

“ On the Identification of Timbers, with special reference to the 
commoner Madras' Trees" giving a key baaed on gross structure for the 

identification of about 50 Madras Timbers..,...Rs. 1 ■. 

Both the above publications are by Mr. G. Viswanaiham, B. A, 
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C OTA Ut AT OB F* M a d r as,—to minut'd. 

Educational Activities .—The Museum is a public Museum. Outside 
'visitors number approximately 100 per diem. The si ail and students of ihe 
Madras Forest College use die Museum for instructional purposes. 

Staffi Director: I'. WDavis, LF.S. Curator: C. A'iwariaihan^ SLA. 
Finance. Expenditure: Rs. 2,500/- from funds provided by the 
Government*of Madras. * 


Aonumi L'RAL College Museum, Laftley Road P.0. 

Open, except on Sundays, from 7 a.m. to 11 a.m.,'and 1 p.m. to 6 p.m. 
On Government holidays from 8 a.m. to 11 a.m., and 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. 

Genera/ Description .—Vliie Museum, founded in *1907 when the 
College was opened, is attached to the Agricultural College and Research 
Institute, and has been located since 1926 in the Freeman Building, where 
ail teaching ia done. It is in charge of the Lecturer in Zoology, under the 
com ml of the Principal. The main purpose of the Museum is to supply 
sped metis for classes. 

Slo/u and C ollections ,— T|je exhibits, which are contained in a single 
hall 50 Ft. by 30 ft., are of varied interests, though mainly relating to 
Agriculture and allied sciences. They include samples of South Indian 
cereals, pulses, oil-seeds; samples of geological formations, a collection of 
Agricultural implements, samples of soil* and manures; specimens relating 
to sgci cultural zoology, botany, mycology, etc., veterinary models; working 
models of circular m holes and other water lifts; spraying machines. There 
is also a Herbarium in the Research Institute. 

Principal : M. R. Ry. Rau Bahadur D. Aniwda Kao Guru. B-Sc., 1. CS. 

^ a ff ■ Hon. Curator: 1 <r. J. \. Mulyial, and an Attendant. 

Publications* ■—-There is no publication in connection with the Museum, 
but occasional scientific papers are published in suitable Journals by those 
in charge. 

Finance* —The whole of the expenditure ia met from the Principal’s 
budget, from grants from the Government of Madras. * 


CUTTACK, Bihar and Orissa. Population 65,263. 

Ra vevphaw College Museum, 

Open during college working hours, ■ 

General Description .—-Originally started as an adjunct of the College - 
Historical Society. Work on present lines was begun in 1982. The 
Principal is in charge, but a Committee of Management w r ill lie appointed * 
when it develops into a Provincial Museum. 
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CL'1 LACK, Bihar & OrissV — continued. 



located in two rooms 16 ft, 
rn \ few stone imaftes lire 


of |lie Staff of the History Department. 

Principal; ft G« Iripalbi, M.A», I.E.S- * 

Hon. Curator: Prof- hf History, Rai Suhib N. C. Banerji. 

Fmaiux .—So far Rs. 350/- have been spent annually from all «uu^ 
including the (Allege Contingency fund. Occasional grants are rreemu 
from other public sources. 

DACCA. Bengal. Population 138,518, 

Dacca Museum. 

Open from 10,30 a.m, to 4.30 p.m. on nil week days, including Sundays- 
On Fridays it is closed. Free. 

General Description .—In 1912 with the assistance of a donation of 
Rs. 2,000 from Lord Carmichael, than Governor of Bengal, the Dacca 
Museum was housed in the Secretariat, to which ardueological specimens 
were transferred from the Dacca Cullectorato and elsewhem. The Museum 
was formally inaugurated in August, 1913, In 1914 it was opened to the 
public, and the present cursor appointed- In 191 dr 15 it was made 
eligible by the Government to receive coins under the Treasure Trove A cl. 
Owing lo the increasing number of exhibits two additional rooms were 
obtained in the Secretariat, and financial assistance was received from the 
Government', The Museum was later removed to building* in the l niveriuly 
area known as the Baradari and the Deuri (Gan* House) Formerly in the 
possession of the Naib Nazims of Dacca. 

The Government or Bengal has recently decided that die former General 
Committee of 3? member? and Executive Committee of 7 member* shall be 
" replaced by a Committee of Management which shall consist of 9 members 
one of whom, the tiee-Chancellor of the University of Dacca is to be e\- 
..ffirio Chairman, am) the Curator, the Secretary to the Committee hut not a 
member thereof* * 
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DACCA. Bengal.—continued. 

Stop? and Collections. — The collections, which are housed in the 
Central Hall and five smaller rooms include, in the afrlwologica] section* 
n representative set of Bengal sculptures in stone* metal and wood* both 
OuddJuFt and Brahmanicol; ahuul 3*000 Indian Coins in gold* siltftr and 
copper, including a representative set of Bengal coins; eighl copper pldje 
mscriptk«n', three of which are still unpublished: a number of \rabic and 
Persian inscriptions on stone; a number of cannon in bronze and iron of the 
16th Century \.D.; painted book covers ami specimens of Persian cal Ik 
graphv; large terra-cotta plaques, etam|>ed with Lhe figure- of the Buddha 

and the Boiihisattvas, dating probably from Lhe 7di-8ih Century A.D. 

« * 

The collections in the Natural History Section include u representative 
set nf birds’ eggs, butterflies, beetles and fishes, Hitur snakes, leeches ami 
moths and a number of animal heads. 

The collections, both in the archwoldginal section and in the natural 
history section, emanate from the Dacca ami Chittagong Division? of Bengal. 
There is an adequate modem library and 200 MSS of Bengali and Sanskrit 
works. 

Publications. —1. Iconography of Buddhist and Brahmanical Sculptures 
in the Dacca Museum, Trice Ks- 25/-. 2. Coins and chronology of the early 
independent Sultans of Bengal, Price ID, 7 8, 3. Catalogue:. of various 

coin collections, each Rs. 2. 

Educational Activities . — Used by post-graduate students, and organised 
visits are paid by boys and girls under teachers from the High Schools. 

Staff. —Curator: Bahu Nulini Kama Bhullosali, M-A. f Ph.D. 

There is a Chopras!-Bearer arid *t Dunvan. 

Finance .—Annual grant from lhe Government of Bengal of Rs. 3,0tHJ 
uml a supplementary grant of Rs. 1,000 against an equivalent grant of 
Rs. 1,000 from the Dacca University with a grant of Rs. tt)0 fr* compensa¬ 
tion for duty on spirit-, these grants being for the present subject to a 
reduction of 20 per cent,, making a lota! income of Rs. 4,520. 


DARJEELING, Bengal. Population 19,900.' 

Natural History Museum. 

Open from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. and from 3 p.m. to 5 jmij. daily, except on 
Sunday. Free, 
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DARJEELING. Bengal.—continued. 

General Description <—In 1902 a Committee whs appointed by the^ 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal to take charge of the Museum anti 
its collections, which were then in private hands. In 1923 a Natural History 
tWlete was formed and Government sanction was obtained for the Committee 
of the Society 11 to maintain an Establishment for the running of the 
Museum. 11 

Scope and Collections< —'l"hc collections, which are housed in a 
specially erected building 109 ft, by 40 ft, are confined to natural history 
specimens of Northern Bengal ond the neighbouring countries. I he exhibits 
include reptiles, birds, birds* egg?, small mammals, insects, game heads a 
crocodile and a relief model of Mount Everest in the vestibule. Reserve 
collection?- are in the lower hall and include birds 1 skins, fishes, reptiles, 
small mammals and insects. 

Educational Activities.- —Visits by classes of school children anti 
students from the Forest School to whom the collection* are explained when 

desired. 

Publications. —The Natural History Society publishes a Quarterly 
Journal devoted to the natural history of the Darjeeling area. 

Staff: Curator: C. M, Inglifl. 

1 Clerk, 1 Collector, 1 Skinner, I Carpenter, 2 Oumtidars, 1 
Sweeper, 

Finance.— By a grant from ihr Local Government of R*. 3,600 which 
is supplemented by grants from the Municipality of Rs. 1,230 and the 
Darjeeling Improvement Fund of Its. 3,000, by subscriptions to the Natural 
History' Society, and public donations. Annual expenditure Rs. 10,806 •. 


DEI1RA DUN, United Province#. Population 40,409. 

Museums of the Forest Research Institute. 

Open—Winters 10 a.m, to \ p.m. Summer: 10 a.m, t>• 4,30 p,m. Open 
until 6.30 p.m. on Thursdays and Saturday.* during April and September, 
and until 7 p.m. from May to August. Free. 

General Description ,—The Forest Research Ihr-tilule was opened in 
Debra Dun in 1914, and was transferred to its present buildings, Resigned 
, by Air. C. G. Blnmfield, F.R.LB.A., in 1929, The Museums which origin¬ 
ated in the early buildings found ample accommodation in the new buildings. 
, and the present galleries, &Q in the mail] building, may be described a# 
among the best Museum buildings in India. There arc no less, than 
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DEHRA DUN, United Provinces.— continued. * 

six Museums in tills Institute, all of which, while under die general direction 
of the Inspector General of Forests, are in charge of the Departmental 
Beads, 

Scope and Cof/ecfions; — * r 

fa) Botanical AfuMam.—-This is housed in a gallery 69 ft. by 25 ft., and 
exhibits some of the families of Indian flowering plants and fungi, with 
examples of the injuries caused by the latter, and detailed paintings of 
Indian flowering trees ami shrubs, painted by Ganga Singh. The Herbarium 
contains 210,000 sheets, 

(h) Silvicultural Museum .—The Silvicultural Museum aims at illustrating 
these three main branches oP work: regeneration, tending* and collection of 
growth statistics. The most important exhibits are a series of large models 
showing the chief methods practised for regulating the •fellings and 
regeneration of a forest. Each model is supplemented by a diagram showing 
what is being aimed at and by photographs showing examples of the method 
in actual practice. To illustrate plantation work, this series of models includes 
one of a typical forest nursery ami another of all the stages of the establish¬ 
ment of an irrigated plantation from deserl land, as can be seen in the 
Punjab. \ selection of tools is exhibited on two stands in the centre of the 
toorn and in the wall at the south end, where felling tools will also be seen, 
(c) Entomological Museum .—The exhibited specimens are contained in a 
large ball and in u smaller room in the east side of the building. The main 
collection of insects, comprising about 15,500 species and a very large 
number of specimens, is kept on the upper floor and is purely for scientific 
study. The insectaritlm is an isolated building situated near the Chemical 
Branch where insect-attacked wood received from all parts of India is kept 
for rearing purposes in specially designed cages. Many thousands of insects 
emerge here annually, • 

This Museum provides an introduction to the science of zoology 
uinl entomology on which the work of the branch is based. The main 
features of insect classification are illustrated by examples, whjje cases are 
arranged to illustrate insect mimicry' and its protective use-, metamorphosis, 
etc. There are scientifically accurate models nf die house-fly, the honey¬ 
bee. and the heads of a beetle, a bug ami a mosquito. This room also 
contains. In addition to a case showing appliances used in catching and 
mounting insects, numerous exhibits of general ■zoulogical interest, “iUeh as 
corals, shells, snakes etc., heads of various mammals, etc. There is also a 
fine mounted specimen of the ilugong, ami also its* skeleton, from the 
Andamans. The specimens shown in the main halt form one of the finest 
collections of “ insect-at tacked wood ’’ in the world. Typical specimens. 
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DEHRA DUN, United Provinces.-—continued. 

arrayed alphabetically under hosMrees, are arranged along the outer 
The central cases in the main hall contain examples of damage to certain 
more important species such as sal, teak, pine, boxwoods, bamboos. In 
ea<& disc examples of the insect in its various stages are shown. 

(d) Timber Museum, —This gallery, 100 ft. by 10 ft., contains specimens 
of the best known and most common commercial 1ml tan woods. The lower 
halves of the planks on the walls have been left in the natural state, while the 
top halves a.iv oiled with linseed oil to enhance the features of the limber. 
Hanging on or above the planks are found photographs of the trees in 
question, and small maps indicating their distribution in India, There are 
two iwnms panelled, floored and furnished wfili Indian timbers to display 
their qualities. In the crtUre of the Museum are a pair of gun carriage 
wheels, a baftk counter of sandu, sports articles, etc, There is a section of a 
deodar tree over 700 years old. There are also transparent photomicro¬ 
graphs in a separate case, timber testing machines, etc. 
t e) Minor Forest Products Museum. —Here are exhibited in a gallery 100 ft. 
by 40 ft. the minor forest products such as oils, drugs, fibres, cutch, lac, gums, 
tanning materials, etc. A number of exhibits illustrate the manufacture of 
pulp and paper from bamboos and other raw materials, and the tapping of 
chir pine (Pinus long! folia) for resin whirh yields, rosin (Colophony) 
and turpentine by distillation. A large range of bamboos, (losses and fibres 
and specimens of » number of gums and resins are on view, together with 
some edible products and some examples of Indian and Burmese lacquer. 
A collection of herbarium sheets for Indian medicinal plants completes the 
display. 

Publications. —The Forest Research Institute, 3 annas. 

Educational Activities. 1 —The Museums ore chiefly used by Forest 
Officers and students of the Colllge, but are open to the public. 

Staff : President: C. G. Trevor, C.I.E., l.F.S. 

Mr. C. E. Parkinson, Forest Botanist. (Herbarium). 

Air. H. G. Champion, LF.S., Silviculturist (Silvicultural 
Museum and Museum artist). 

Dr. C. F. C. Beeson, l.F.S,, Forest Entomologist. 

Mr. J. C. M. Gardner, l.F.S., Systematic Entomologist. 

Capt. H. Trotter, I.F.S., Forest Economist (Timber and Minor 
, Forest Products Museum). * 

Finance .—Expenditure inseparable from grants made \o, branches. 
Special allocations have heen mflrle from time to time for cases and equip* 
mrnt. Probable expenditure Rs. 13,000, from funds provided by the 
Government of India. • 
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DELHI. Delhi. Population 4*17,1-42. 

•Delhi Fort Mliselm of \iuaiAKor ocv. 

Op En: —16th October—15lh April, ]()a.ni.— I pan.; 3 p.m. — Retrial. 

* C 

I6ib April—lStb October, 7 a.m. — 10 a.m.; 4 p.m.—ft*-treat, 

Admission to the Archaeological Ares, Delhi Fort, is by ticket (2 annas) 
sold outside the Lahore Gale of the Delhi Fori* The Museum of Ardia'oliigy 
is housed in ihe Mumtoz Mahal which is one of the buildings in the 
Archeological Area, ami a visitor holding a ticket for ihe Fort is enlilk-d to 
set* the Museum as well. 

V- * 

General Description. —-A Municipal Museum was started in Defhi in 
1®® hut becoming later a m-gWlcd collection of heterugnieouf objects was 
closed. Certain of the exhibits form part of tin: present Museum which was 
founded in 1909 and housed in the Naubut Khaim, Delhi Fort. In 1911 it 
was transferred to its present situation in the Mumia/ Mahal. 

The Museum is maintained by the Archeological Department and the 
supervision of the work connected with it is curried out by the Gallery 
Assistant under tbe guidance of the Sujierinteiulent of ihe Anhirological 
Survey, Northern Circle, Agra, who is lire Honorary Curator of the Museum. 

Scope anil Collections. —The Museum is entirely devoted in historical 
collections, anti consists of a verandah, and two halls known as the outer and 
inner halls, which measure 82 ft. by 31 ft., and 4*3 ft. by 21 ft. 

In tin? outer hall arc exhibited furniture and miscellaneous objects; old 
arms, seal-stones, and signets; engravings, drawings and photographs; map-; 
Mutiny relics: carpel*, manuscript* anil printed hooks, Moghul dresse-, etc. 
The inner hall contains Mughal pictures,fopecinueiw of calligraphy, old 
documents such as Fanuuns and San. ids and maps of historic interest. 
Sculpture and inscriptions an* displayed in the verandah. 

Mughal Rooms . — Two of the western apartments of lh»» Khwaligah 
{ House of Dream-I of Delhi Fort liave been furnished in the Mughal manner 
with contemporary fittings to enable visitors to the I’alacr to realirc the 
interior arrangements of rooms during that period. 

Publications* — Museum Catalogue, 1926. Annual Report included in 
the Annual Report of ihe Director General of Archaeology, 

. . * * 

Educational ittirihes . — Students from various Indian Universities 

occasionally visit the Museum to study History, Archa-ology and ancient , 
Indian Art. 
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Staffi Honorary Curator: Superintendent, Archmologlcfll Survey, 
Northern Circle, Agra. 

% Gallery Assistant: Mftulvj Ashfaq All. 

Clerk: Qazi Abdul Wahid, 

4 Peon®. 

Finance . — Average annual ex pent!) lure Rs. 5,000 met from the budget 
grants of the Arckeological Survey of India provided by the Government 
of India. 


Indian Wait Memorial Museum (Delhi Four). 

Open:—Winter—10 n.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 p.m. to Retreat, 

Summer—7 a.m. to 10 a.m. and 4 p.m, to Retreat. 

Free (Admission to Fort 2 annas). 

General /J ascription ,—This Museum, which was opened in 1919, is 
housed in die Delhi Fort on the top floor of the old Drum House (Naubat 
Khana), 

Administered by a Committee consisting of the Secretary of the 
Department of Education, Health and IjukIs, Government of India, as 
President, and the Chief Cuminissioner, Delhi, together with the represen¬ 
tatives of the Adjutant-GenertiFs and Quartennaster-OneraFs Branches and 
the Foreign and Political Department. 

Scope anti Collertian ?,—The largest halt is 85 ft. by 22 ft., and the 

smaller hall? 35 ft. by 13 ft., and two, 21 ft, by 13 ft. There is a!so a 

corridor 85 ft. by -I ft., containing only rifles and Hint-locks. The Museum 

exhibits war trophies of every sort from the different Fronts, principally 

Mesopotamia, East Africa and the North-West Frontier, in the late war. 

There are also war pictures, photographs, publications, stamps, coins and 

currency notes, ammunition, regimental badges, etc. 

* 

Publications .—An MS. Catalogue Img recently been prepaml. 

* 

' Staff. —Curator: Captain W. Whittaker. 

/ inanec ,—Average annual expenditure on ,;ihitiis and contingencies 
, about Rs. am! is mci from funds provided by the Government of 

India. 
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DEI,HI (New Delhi).—canlinued. 

.Central Asian Antiquities Museuw, Queen’s Way. 

Open.—1st April—3.1st.August* 7 a.m.—10 n.m.; 4 p,m-—7 p.m T 

I&i September—31 March* U a+tm—12 noon; 3 p.m.—5,3Ji pun* 

Free, 

Ceneral Description*—The Mtjseum ha* t>een open to the public rin& 
November 19®, and it is administered by the Arrha-n logical Survey of 
India, and bouses die antiquities recovered by Sir A tire! Stein in hia three 
successive Central Asian explorations* and prehistoric pottery from 
Baluchistan and Kish, 

Scope ami Collections,— The collection is housed*in two separate 
buildings* viz. fa) Main Museum building situated on file corner of Queen's 
Way and King Edward Hoad; (b) additional accommodation * temporarily 
prodded on the first floor of the Imperial Record building on Queen's Way, 
n few minutes' walk from the main building. 

The three galleries in ihe main building, each 36 ft, by 29 ft- contain 
I he large and smaller panels of mural paintings w hich Sir Aurel Stein 
succeeded in resuming and bringing from ihe sand buried ruin* of ancient 
Buddhist shrines in Eastern Turkestan and (he western borders of China* 
and include a painted dome from Tovuk* 

The two larger rooms and the corridors on the first floor of the Imperial 
Record building are also used as exhibition galleries. The Northern gallery 
exhibits a series of large and small Central Asian Buddhist paintings on silk 
and linen* dating from the 7th to lOlli centuries A,D- r together with rep¬ 
resentative types of pre-historic funerary anti other pottery Trotn Baluchistan 
ami Kish in Mesopotamia* 

The Southern gallery exhibits the Centra] Asian miscellaneous objects 
of wood* metal, stone, glass, terracotta, day, paper and textiles, etc* and 
paper drawings, and include Astana grave animals. In the corridors are 
collections nl pottery and other antiquities from Nal, Si ml, and North and 
South Baluchistan, 

Publications.— Catalogue of wall paintings from Ancient Shrines in 
Central Asia and Si stun, by F. H* Andrews, 1933, Rs. 5-6-0. Descriptive 
Catalogue of Antiquities* by F- H. Andrews, IK 6, See also Wiley's 
Cataloguer of Paintings recovered by Sir Aurel Stein. Reference is made 
to the Museum in the Annual Reports of die Archtenlogical Survey of India. 

Educational Attwilies *—Parlies of students with Ueir teachers r^cca- * 
sioniilly usit the Museum* and th!- meaning of the Central A^ian antiquities 
and their bearing on the cultural history of ancient India are explained. 
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DELHI (New Delhi). — continued. 

Staff: Curator: M. A, Hamid, Ph.D. (Lott.), M.Sc., ^ 

Clerk: M. Sami UHab. 

Modeller, 6 jieoris, 1 farash- 

* finance —Tin- annual expenditure of about Rs. 11/H10 is fuel from 
the budget grants of the A rel urological Survey of India provided by the 
<k>vernment of India. 

Lady Haeoinck Medical College, Pathological Ml slum. 

Open on application. ' 

Genera! Description. —A collection of pathological specimens for the 
iast faction of the students of the college. 

Scope and Collect fads .—The collection is housed in a room (5S ft. by 
H> ft.) in the upper storey of the college und the specimens are exhibited in 
glazed eases systematically numbered. Diagrams and photograph# illus¬ 
trating pathological conditions are displayed on the walls and one case is 
devoted to peetology. 

Pubii cations .—N i 1. 

Educational Activities, — hi constant use by the professors and studeiils. 

Staff- —-Eurator: The 1'rofo-or of Pathology, Mrs, L. S. Ghosh. 

Assistant Curator: Clinical Assistant to the Professor of 
Pathology, Miss Mice Benjamin, M.B., B.S. 

Finance. —There it no special grant for the Museum and at present 
expenditure is met from the allotment for the Pathological Department. A 
special grant of Rs. 300 was reserved for rausrum equipment when the 
museum was first established in 1927. 


DHARAMPL’K, Dharampti r Stale, Bombay. Population 7,2IB. 

The Lady Wilson Museum, 

Open 9 a.m, to 12 nnon, 3 p.m. to 6 p.m. daily, except on Thursdays. 
Reserved on Fridays from 3 p.m. to 6 p.m. for ladies. Admission free. 

General Description ,—The Museum was opened in 1928 with the 
object of encouraging Indus trial activity and stimulating the advance of 
rottage Industries Addmimslnred by tin- DWampur SinU\ 

Scope and Cidfnctims. —The collections, housed in a hall with an upper 
gallery and having an area of 5220 sq* fl + ^ comprise lacquer ami inlay work 
of all descripljom* carvings in wood, stone and ivory, metal work, ^china 
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DUARAMPtTR. Dharampur Stale, Bombay*—fuftlimieJ. 

ami pottery, textiles, examples of lire art of the goldsmith, forest and 
agyieullunil products, basket ware, coins, musical instruments, zoological 
specimens, picture# and carpets. 

Publications. —-N£L / 

Educational Activities< —Students and others interested are taken round 
once a week and exhibits explained. ■ 

■Staff t Honorary Curator: Dr. S. K. Pillai, Oec.D. i Munich). 

Assistant Curator, Museum Assisi am Clerk, and 7 peons. 
Finance.—Average annual expenditure Rs* 1, lilt) From funds provided 
l>y the Dharampur State. 

* • _ 
t 

ERNAK LI L AM. Cochin. Population 36,638* 

MaHUAJA’s COLLEGE. 

There is a Zoological Museum attached to the Natural Science 
Department of the College which contains both local aiul Indian specimens. 
It forms a part of the Natural Science Laboratory and is under the Professor 
of that Department. A Botanical Museum is aUu being started- 

The Museum id intended for die use of students and is not open to the 
public except by special arrangement. 

Pub! i rations .*—N il. 

Finance. —Expenses are met from die allotment for Science materials 
made by the Cochin State to the Natural Science Department. 


FYZABAD, United Provinces- Population 60,000. 

Fvzabao Museum. ' 

Open: Summer, 7 a.m. to 10 a.tn.; 3 p.m. to 6 p.m, 

Winter, 8 n.m. toll n.m.: 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. 

General Description .—The Museum collection was originally started 
in 1867, and the present Museum building was completed in 1871. Tim 
Museum is administered by a Committee of Management consisting of eight 
members, of whom the Deputy Commissioner is one. 

Scogc and Collections .—Tlie building am la ins three galleries approxi¬ 
mately 56 ft. by 30 ft., which contain a miscellaneous series of specimens 
comprising * sculptures, inscriptions, coins, natu ral history exhibits and 
curios. In an adjacent hall is ther Fyzabad Museum Library which contains 
several thousand volumes. 


■ 
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FYZABAD, United Provinces*—contimiad. 

Publications.- —Library catalogue 1919, with addend si. Report? on 
the Lucknow Museum have occasional references to this Museum* , * 

Edtieational Acti t ' it ies . —N i I. 

% titaff ; Serre!ary f I- J- Shaw, 

g Museum clerk and librarian arts as Curator; one taxidermist, 

two ehaukidars, one mali, one sweeper. 

Finance .—The Museum receives a grant from the Government of the 
United Provinces, and jbe average annual expenditure is about Ra, 1,600/*- 

GA^JHATL Assam. Population 21,797. m 

Ka&IARUFA AtftiEAftDHAN JpAMITI OR ASSAM RESEARCH SOCIETY, 

Open from *7.30 aau. to 9.30 n.ni,, and 3 p.m, to 7 p*m, on working Jay?. 
Sundays, 3 pom to 7 p,m. 

Anyone can become an ordinary member of the Society by paying 
an admission fee of Rs. [ and an annual subscription of Rs. 3. Admission 
to the Museum is free on application. 

General Description* —Tin* Society was formed in 1912, The 
Executive Committee is the governing body and consist? of eleven members. 
The present building (57 ft, by 18 ft,) was erected in 1917, arid extended In 
1927, and consists of three rooms. 

Scape and Collections *-—There is a collection of old historical relics, 
such as inscribed and carved stones, images: cannon balls, swords, shields; 
potteries, specimens of workmanship in metal, wood and ivory: undent 
manuscripts; Ahom royal costumes; old mins: a few specimens of anthrofio- 
logical articles. Valuable specimens are preserved in a strong room. 
Massive articles are exhibited ip an 0|ieji shed. 

Publications: Purmi Assam Buranji (The ancient chronicle of Assam), 
edited by Srijut Hem Chandra Goswami, 1922. Padzfuth-Burmji (an 
ancient Assamese chronicle dealing with the Badshahs of Delhi from the 
establishment of Mohammedan supremacy up lo about the second half of 
the 17th century), edited by Professor S. K, Bliuyan, M. V. f B-L-, 1935. 

Bibliography of the works of the Ule Pandit Hem Chandra Goswami* 
1931, Quarterly Journal (since 1933) of the Assam Research Society* 
devoted to antiquity, hi fit ary, ethnology, mumismatics, imnology. f Annual 
subscription fb. i- Annual Reports on the work of the Society, 

Educational Activities* —I-an tern lectures are delivered on antiquities 
of Assam al important meetings and conferences of the Province* The slides 
are prepared by the Society* . 
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GAUHA Tf, Assam.—continued. • 

. Staff: Tlie Hon. Rai Bahadur K. L Bunm, BL, President. 

D. Craw amt, M.A., Ii.L, Hon, Secretary. 

S. Kataki, Mon. Assist ant'Secretary. 

Finance. The Society is maintained by a contribution from the 
Government t>f Assam, subscriptions from members, and donations. Thf- 
average annual expenditure is about Rs. 1,500/-. 

Note .—It is proposed to transfer the collection* of this Society In a 
building to be erected as a result of public donations,'as they have outgrown 
the accommodation in the small building belonging lo the Society, A 
Committee has been appointed] by H. L, the Governor of Assam to-receive 
the donations, to select a design for the building in consultation with the 
Public Works Department and in have it constructed under proper super¬ 
vision. When the building is complete the Government expect to U- in a 
Imancial position to maintain it as an institution for the Province as a whole. 
A properly qualified curator will lie appointed under the control of a Board 
of Trustees, partly to be elected by the donors and partly by the Warn 
Government. The Kamarupa Anusandhan Sam id would also lie represented 
on the Board. In 1936, liar Government increased its annual grant by R*. 
900 to enable the Samili to train a scholar under the Archeological Depart* 
ment at the Indian Museum, Calcutta, for one year. If satisfactory be will 
eventually be placed in charge of the collections. For 1937-8 the extra 
grant will be increased by Rs_ 1,200 to meet his salary. 


GWALIOR. Gwalior State (CL). Population 22,000, 

Cwauok State Museum, King George Peak. 

Open: Summer, 9 a.m, —5 p.m. Winter, 9 a.m.— l p,m, 

(Josed on Sundays. Admission free. 

General Description.—The Museum was ofn-iwd in J910 and is 
situated in King George Park. Administered by the Luhlur Municipality 
through a Committee of-five members but is directly under the charge of the 
Director of Gardens. 

• * 

■Scope and Collections .—The collections housed in a double storeyed 

building, comprise natural history and geological spcciiUbn*, arms, examples " 
«r Indian arts and crafts, agricultar.il and forest products and miscellaneous 
rurios_. These are not arranged in any definite sequence. 
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GWALIOR, Gwalior Slat? (C.I.). —continuer!. 

Pu hi ir at inns ,—N i 1 . 

f 

Educational Activities . — -Nil. * 

^ Staff - Officer in charge, F. B. Gurjnr. 

Clerk, three attend ants. 

4 Finance .—Average annual expenditure about Rs. 4,400 « from funds 

provided by I lie Gwalior Stale. 


GWALIOR. Gwalior Slate (C.L). Population 22,<KK1. 

ARLttw boloc rot Mo'S EDM, Gljahi Mahal, (Jivalior Fort. 

9 

Open: Suiryncr. 7—10 a.rru, 3—6 p.m. Winter, 8—II a.m., 2 —-t p.m, 
Closed oil Mondays. 

Admission to the Museum is free hut 2 annas is charged for entrance to 
the Fort area within which it lies. 

General Description. —The Museum is located in the Gwalior Fort, the 
< (dilutions being housed in the Gujari Mahal, itself an unborn logical 
monument of the 13th Century. It was opened in 1322 and consists of a 
spacious open courtyard surrounded by numerous small rooms in 22 of 
which the collections are accommodated. These rooms are o|>eri to the court¬ 
yard save in the case of Rooms 3 and 13 which contain pictures and small 
antiquities, and have been filled with doors, 

Scope and Collections .—The collections are almost entirely archeo¬ 
logical ami comprise inscriptions, capitals of pillars, pottery, terracottas, 
coins, beads, relic caskets, images, railings anti architectural pieces ranging 
in date from the 2nd Century B.C to the 17th Century A.D. Tile Sung*, 
Gupta and mediaeval periods are well represented anti the exhibits arc 
principally Ilrahmanical and Jain. Reproductions of nine of the Bagh 
frescues occupy one room ami another room contains a number of paintings 
of the Mughal and Raj put schools and large photographs of important 
archaeological monuments of the Stale. 

Publications ,— \ Guide to the Archicological Museum at Gwalior, - "12/. 

Educational Activities. —Occasional lantern Ierlures. 

Staff. —Curator: Paddit S. R. Thakore. 

Two oitendants and a sweeper. 

Finance *—Average annual expenditure about R*. 2,UMJ from funds 
provided by the Archaeological Department of Gwalior State. 
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H'VRAPPA. Punjab. Population 2,5ft), * 


Harappa is a large village situate*! I miles from Harappa Road Station 
on? ilit? INortli Vit'jiem Railway, but read let! mo>i conveniently from 
Montgomery (1 7 miles), die headquarter town of lire district of the same 
name, which is 104 miles from Lahore, # * 


Arnett aF, o logical Museum. 

Open irt Summer 7 a.m. to 10 a,m.; 3 p.m. to 6 p.m.; in Winter 10 a.m. to 
4 p.m. Admission 2 annas, students and children under 12, 1 anna. 


General fAscription. —The Museum was built iir I92f>27 in accordance 
with the policy of the Government of India to house mi the die the antiquities 
excavated here by the ArcWlogical Survey of India. It*consists of three 
rooms used for exhibition purposes, a dark room and a laboratory, die 
latter used at present as an office, A room at the west end is used as a Rest 
I [oust; fur Archaeological Officers visiting or excavating at die site. 

Scope and Collections .—The collections are limited to the an Li quit if" 
recovered at the site. Room One (22 ft. by IT ft.). On open racks against 
the wall are placed hundreds of specimens of earthenware vessels, figurine* 
and funerary pottery, very large vessels being placed on wooden stands in 
me body of the hall. A table case in the centre of the room exhibits piclu- 
graphic seals and sealing*, and objects of shell, stone and faience. Small 
and valuable objects are stored in the locked drawers, ho low the case. Room 
Two (22 It. by 1 1 it.), Thi* is furnished with similar wall racks on which 
are placed stone objects and terracottas. Heavy stone antiquities, ringslottes, 
etc., are placed on die floor. Room Three (48 ft. by 17 ft.). The usual 
racks against the wall accommodate thousands of specimens of terracotta 
objects of all kinds, figurines, domestic and funerary pottery, lids, miniature 
vessels, inscribed and countless unidentified antiquities. Large earthenware 
vessels are placed on wooden stands, Down die centre of the room are three 
large glazed stands, each fitted with twelve drawers on either side in which 
small, duplicate and valuable articles are stored. The table eases contain 
objects of copper, bronze, faience, shell, stone, ivory and terracotta figurines, 
Leads, inlay, miniature vessels, weights, mate-heads and pottery. 

PuM icntions.—X i I. 


Educational Activities ,—Visited annually by about 1,000 persons, who 
come from all parts of India anil abroad, 

Staff. —Cuslodian, K. N. Sastri, M.A., 3 attendants. * 

Finance, — Average annual expenditure about Rs. 4J500, met from the ' 
budgei of the Archeological Survey of India, from funds provided by the 
Government of India. ' * 

L * 
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HIMATNAGAH. Idar Sftfe, Bombay Presidency. Population 4,000. 

Iijau State Aroiaeolocical Museum. 

Open from 11 ajn. to 5 p.m, Admission free. 

^ General Description , — -The Museum waa operu-d in iy33 to house tin- 
ardiaJolugical remains recovered by the State Archaeological Department at 
apcieul sites in the Stale, Administered by the State Arehieological Depart¬ 
ment. 

Scope and Collections .—At present the collections which com prise 
about one hundred images, twenty four inscriptions and numerous architec¬ 
tural fragments from the ruined temples of tile State which is particularly 
rich in such remains, are housed in four rooms having mi exhibitional area 
of 72t>‘sq. ft. A new building, when ready, will house tliese and all other 
sections of the Museum namely, coins* ivories, old Indian paintings, illum¬ 
inated manuscripts and examples of Indian arts and crafts which are at 
present stored in different places. 

PttWittltHWW.—Nil. The work of the Museum is mentioned in the 
Annual Rejmrt of the State Arehrological Department. 

Edit rational Activities. — Nil. 

Staff. —The Inspector (4 Archaeology acts as Curator. Clerk and two 
peons. 

Finance . — Average annual expenditure about Rs. 1,000 from funds 
provided by the Idar State. j 

HYDERABAD, Hyderabad State (Deccan). Population 346,093. 

The HmERABAn Museum. 

Open (except Thursdays) from B R,m. lu 12 p.m, and 2 p.m. in .A p.m. 
Admission free. 

General Description* —The Museum was ij-tablishcd in 1931 and was 
opened by His Exalted Highness the Nizam in 1032. There is nn Advisory 
Committee of live members which helps the Curator in the acquisition mid 
arrangement of exhibits hut the general administration is under the 
Archeological Department of His Exalted Highness the Nizam's Government. 

Scope and Collections .-— The collections are housed in a picturesque 
building situated in the «Public Gardens. This is in two parts, a double 
storied structure fared by a semicircular open arcade. In the latter are 
displayed ancient images, relief- and architectural pieces recovered in the 
State. Inscriptions are exhibited in die verandah of the main building which 
lias a central hall with two side galleries on each floor. 
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HYDERABAD —continued. 


’ . Ground Floor .—Round die walls of the central lull and in glazed ruses 
are arranged arms, the central eases exhibiting BidrI ware, the production 
of which has, during the last few years, been revived at Bidar. The gallery 
K» the left is similarly arranged with arms and BiiJLri ware. TV* right 
gallery is devoted to china and other household ware used formerly h$ 
Indian Rulers and nobles, principally blue china and celadon, and enamel 
ware (on copper) in the form of aftabas, sailafachis, etc* On the walls are 
hung twenty-six copies of European masterpieces. 

Upper Storey.- The central hall is devoted to Indian pictures of the 
Tereiaii, Mughal, Rajput ami local schools and to manuscripts amf book 
covers. Tim Manuscripts include five copies of*the Koran from Bibi-ka- 
Maqhnra, tin* tomb of Atmmgwb’s wife at Aurangabad. one of which was 
copied by Muhammad Salih the court calligrapher of Shah Jalian, an 
illuminated copy of the Purude Mustaghnth in Naskh script and the Diwani 
Be Khudi written in 102 J A.11. by MicmatuJlah at Hyderabad Tor the library 
of!Sultan Muhammad Qutb Shah of Gohmnda* In the right gallery are 
copies of the Ellora paintings, Indian miniature* and worked jade. The 
gallery to the left is similarly arranged but with copies of the Ajanlu 
paint mgs including the Herrmgham copies. Multileaf stands display photo¬ 
graphs of the principal ancient monuments of the -Stale. There is a collection 
or prehistoric antiquities and textiles not at present displayed for link of 
accommodation* Proposals for the erection of a separate Art Gallery to 
remove this difficulty have received consideration and plans and elevations 
for the new' building have been already prepared, 

Publications .—Annual Report embodied in the Annual Report uf the 
Director of Archaeology. * 

Educational Activities .—Students and teachers visit the Museum and 
receive assistance from the Staff. Special exhibitions are held two or three 
times a year to which students as well as the general public a re invited. 

Staff: Curator; Khwaja M. Ahmad, M.A.; Gallery' Assist ant, Mr. R. 

M. Joshi, M.A., two clerics, mechanic, carpenter, mason and 12 peons. The 

Director of Archeology in responsible for the administration of the Museum. 

* * 

* 

Finance .—There is a fixed grunt of Rs. per annum. There is 

flb«* at present a non-recurring grant of Rs. 35,000 per annum for the 
purchase of exhibits etc., which is being granted annually while the Mu.-vum 
i* still omder ilttvttl-tipmriit. 
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INDORE, Indore State, C.I. Population 127,327, 

The Museum. Indore. 

Open daily except on Cazetled Holidays from 11 a.in. to 5 p.ni. in winter, 
and fr<>m 7 i±,m. to 11,30 a.m. in -iimmer. Admission free on application. 

V 

General Description ,—Hit* Museum was o{wiied in October 1929 and 
ij administered by the Member of Education of tht- (lovrropeiil of His 
Highness the Maharaja Holkar. 

Scope owl Collections., —The collections, which arc mainly Archs'o* 
logical, comprise inscriptions on stone ami brick, copper plates and seals* 
brahma rural and Jain images of stone and metal, architectural fragments, 
coins, photographs of ancient monuments, Indian paintings of the various 
cltool^reorient and rare manuscripts, ancient ornaments, arms and accoutre¬ 
ments, and other objects of historical importance. These occupy an 
exhibitional area of 3,800 sq. ft. in part of the building known as the .Nara 
Rama Mandir. 

Publications .-—A report published annually tn the General Adminis¬ 
tration Report of the State, 

Educational Activities, —Affords facilities for research to students of 
Archffiolngy and Numismatics. Croups of students and teachers are taken 
riiLLiltl the Museum. 

Staff : V. N. Singh, M.A., LLB, T Home Secretary, acts as part* 
time Curator, [lending appointment of a permanent Curator: Head Clerk and 
a Mechanic Clerk. 

Finance .—Annual Expenditure Rs. 2,100 from funds provided by the 
Indore Stale. 


JAIPUR, Raj pu tana. Population 1 11, 179- 

Albert Museum. , 

Open fron*7.30 tun. to half an hour before sunset. 

Sundays. 7.30 ldl to 10 a.m., and 3 p.m, to half an hour before suitset. 
Admission between 10 a.m. ami 3 p.m. on Sunday by arrangement. 

Friday is Purdah day. Admission free, * 

General Description .—This Museum originated about 1875, but wo 
in temporary quarters until 1881. The foundation stone of the next building 
was kid in 1876. •The Museum was formally opened in 1887,. 

Administered by the Education Department. Controlling Officer:— 
Ui , Owens, B.A., M.H.E., Director of Public Instruclion. 
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* Scope and Collections. —The collections are housed in a two storied 
building of Indo-Sararcnic style. Tin? lower floor it arranged to show Jaipur 
an and products, and the upper floors Torm an educational rausfjgrn' of 
general scientific bearing. On the outer walls surrounding the ground floor 
are copies flf famous wall paintings including two of die A junta fresco^. 
On entering the Museum the first room is assigned to metal work, especially 
arms and armour, damascened or otherwise ornamented, and in successive 
rooms on the ground floor are exhibited more and varied metal work, papier- 
mache, pottery, china and glass both Oriental ami European, textiles, 
articles of carved or inlaid alone and jewellery, prominence being jgvxi to 
those stones for which Jaipur is famous. , 

A small collection of Indian paintings of (lie Mughal and Rujput schools 
with some fine specimens of modern Jaipur repousse, including a shield of 
gold, silver and bronze illustrating in eleven panels the great Horse Sacrifice 
of the Mahabharaia, are displayed in the Great Half and form the nucleus of 
the Art Section. 

The Zoological. Geological, Botanical and Ethnological exhibit* find 
ill present a place in the upper galleries hut a reorganization of these is 
contemplated. 

Publications. —Catalogue, 2 parts Free on application, 

Handbook, 3 Rs. 8 annas. 

Memorials of the Jaipur Exhibition of 1883. 

Educational Activities :—Occasional demonstration* to students. 

Staff : Curator : f lamtimm Pershad, M.A.; clerk, demonstrator, artist, 
carpenter, and nineteen attendants ami menials. Female attendants on 
purdah day. 

Finance. —lly the Jaipur Durbar. Estimate for 1933-36 Rs, 13,312: 
which includes Hs. 1,500 for furniture, R*. 1,500 for wood, Ks. 500 for 
uniforms. Other details are Establishment R<j. 1,320, Oflicets, Rs. 1,800. 
Menials R-. 2,57-1, Contingency R>. 896, Purchases of Antiquities R,. 2,300. 


JODHPLR, Rajputann. Population 94,736. 

Thk Sato Aft Museum, Wuxxincdon Gardens. , 

OjH'n : Summer: from 7.30 a.in. to 12 noon, 5 to 7 pun. 

1 Winter^ from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission free. 
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General Description.—The Museum was started in 1909 as nn t 
“ Industrial Museum,” and in 1914 an archaeological section was added lp 
it. % The Museum is administered by the Jodhpur Government, through the 
PubUf Worts Minister. In 1917 the name was changed to " The Sardar 
Museum,” and the Sumer Public Library was added. In 193;^ the Museum 
was transferred to its present sandstone building which was specially 
designed to house both die Museum and the Library. Architect, G. V. 
Gold straw. There are about 40,000 visitors annually. 

,S’co/if? anil Collections. —The building which is a single storey building, 
has about 7,000 sq. ft, devoted to exhibition purposes, and four rooms for 
reeord_> work rooms and dark moms. On entering the building the curator s 
room and the office are fohnd immediately to the right and left. On passing 
the turnstile, gallery No. 6 (22 ft. sqd is entered; this contains arms and 
armour. To the left is gallery No* 1 (60 ft. hy 22 fl.) containing natural 
history specimens, and to the right, gallery No, 5 (60 ft* by 22 ft) exhibits 
arc!urological material* 

Straight ahead lies the main gallery (53 ft. by 30 ft.) which it? devoted 
to pictures, and includes many interesting specimens of the Rajput school, 
and a collection of paintings illustrating Hindu religious works. The 
r olled ion extends into adjacent galleries. To the left am galleries Not. 2 
and 7, the former (55 ft. by 30 ft.) containing Jodhpur arts and crafts 
including pottery, textiles, brass and leather exhibits and clay models, while 
the latter (23 fl. by 20 fl-) contains anatomical, geo logic u) and a few 
mechanical exhibits* 

Two similar galleries, extend from the right of the main gallery’, die 
first (gallery No. 31 containing local manufactures in wood, lacquer, marble, 
salt and ivory, Indian postage stomps, etc., and the latter (gallery' No, 8) 
painted stonework and miscellAieous objects. 

A small coin collection is housed with the historical records in a small 
room off gallery No* 7- * 

Puhlisations .—Annual Report i>f the Arrhseologiral Department. 
Various article? written by the Superintendent of the Jodhpur Arrhteological 
Department for journals of learned Societies and 6 historical books. 

Educational Activities. —The Museum is visited by students from ibr 
local college and High Schools. 

» Staff : Superintendent: Pundit Risheshwarnalh Reu. * 

m Artist, Recount ant, clerks, peons, etc. , 

Finance .•—A total sum of about Rs, 30,IKK) is allocated yearly to the 
, Archaeological Department, of which possibly Rs. 15,000 is spent on and in 
the Museum. • 
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JUIYAGADH, Junagadh State, Kathiawar (S, W. I.) Population 39,890, 
The RASMttrautji Museum* 

Open 9 a.tn. to 12 noon and 2 p.m. to 5 p.m, Free. 

General Description. —Founded about 1925 in a room in tly tfid 
Palace and removed to its present situation in the old Hasaulkhanji Palace 
m 1932. fdrn mistered by the Principal of the Lhhauddin College. * 

Scope and Collections. — The collections which are housed in four rooms 
in the upper storey of part of the old Rasaujkhatiji Palace comprise 
antiquities of Jimagedh, in the way of stone inscription* and estampage?, 
architectural fragments, mins copper plates, excavated Buddhist relics from 
the Boris Stupa, and a variety of objects recovered in tlie excavations of 
Uparkm; objects manufactured in the State isdeh as beadwork, durrics, 
carpets, woodwork, textiles, embroidery and carved and worked shine; 
specimens of local timbers and rocks, natural history' specimens, models of 
various kinds, stamps, photographs of the ancient monuments of Junagadh 
and curiosities. The coin collection includes many of i he Kslilrapa dynasty, 

PuMirviftoiu.'—Annual Report. 

Educational A etivitics. —Nil. 

Staff: Officer in charge, Zuhuniddin Ahmad, M.A., f_LB. ¥ who is also 
Principal of the Buhuuddin College, clerk, jmiti and sweeper. 

Finance. —Average annual expenditure Rs, 700/- from « grant by the 
Junagadh State. 


KARACHI, Sind. Population 263,565. 

Victoria Museum. * 

Open; Sumnii*r»8 a.ni. to 11,30 u.m. and 3 p.rn, tn 6.31) p.m. 

Winter, 9 a.ni. to 12 noon and 3 p.m. to 6 p.m. * 

Fridays are reserved for Purdah-Nishin ladies, and children under 12. 
The Museum is closed for cleaning on the 2nd and 4th Tuesdays of every 
month. Admission fret. 

General Description .- — The Museum, established in 1851 by Sir Barth* 
l ucre, was^transferred in 1879 by the Government of Bombay to the Karachi 
Municipal Corporation, who were responsible for ilit* construction of the* 
present building in 1928. The ’Corporal ion i> the governing body of the 
Muslim, the Curator working directly under its Chief Officer. 
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KARACHI-—continued. 

Scope and Collections „—The Museum is situated in die Burns Gardens, 
m& consists of a Central Hall with three room* and turn large side wings," 
and 1ms an exhibitional area of !5*Q0G stp ft. On the northern side of the 
ceatr*^ hall are three roorn^ side by side, one of which is used as the office 
and Library- The ruam next to die ofiice lias Ihmui allocated to specimens 
of indigenous arts and inductrics* including embroidery, potlriy, ivory and 
lacquer work* and the remaining room to thi* specimens of woods presented 
by the Sind Forest Department. 

The Western Wm\£ is entirely occupied by the Natural History 
specimens* i.e* Birds and Mammals* while the Eastern Vt mg i* devoted to 
RoU^n ieal* Geolc^ical, Paleontological, Mxq ue-Zoological and Enlomo- 
logtcafctdh^ctions. The skeleton of u large whale* washed ashore in Karachi 
harbour has-been placed in the centre of this wing. 

The Central Hall contains anatomical, textile, archaeological* nuaiis- 
malic, and economic seed collections. A valuable allium in IB volumes* of 
old textiles* presented by the Government is also placed in the hall. 
A few archaeological specimens, among which is a rare and vain able bn age 
nf Brahma Dm, found in Mirpurklms, Sind, dating hack to the 5lh renttiry 
AIL, have been placed near the entrance, [Gliding the construction of a 
new wing; 

Publications* —Annual Report on the working of the Museum. 
Catalogues* 

Educational Activities. —The Museum is visited in large numbers by 
]people from all pari* of the province* and outside* and is nhn utilised by 
educational institutions and students, 

Staff* —Curator, C* R. Roy, ALA,, B.L.* clerk, 1 Havihkr, 5 [*cons, 
I night-chaukidar, 2 female attendants for purdah days. 

Finance. —The Museum ^ maintained by the Karachi Municipal 
Corporfilion, which spends on it about Rs. 12,000/* annually, 

KHAJSAHO* GHiatarpur, Btuodelbhaud* CX 

■ 

Jauih\e Museum. 

Open from 8 a.m. (u L2 mx»n and from 3 p.ra. to 5 p.m. Admission Tree. 

General Description. —Tlie Museum was opened in 1910, and Aimed 
after Mr. W. E. Jar dine, the ilien PolUicul Agent in Bimdrlkliand. 

. Administered by the TahsiWar of Aajnagar. , 

Scone anti Collections . —Tin- Museum contains sixteen hundred 
sculptures and curved stones from around Kliajroho and the neighbourhood- 
„ The 1 -eulptnres* mainly specimens of Hindu mediaeval art of the 9-] 1th 
centuries AJX* are exhibited in ihe open air, inside a walled enclosure. 
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KHAJRAHO-— continued, * 

Pit hiicatians . —Nil , 

. Educational Activities. — Nil, 

Stuff : Two Custodians in charge of the nidglilxiuring temples anti the 

Museum. , 

Finance * — The Museum is maintained by I he Chhstarpur Stale, fie I ails 
of admmistiotion and finance are not available. , 

KI1K JHNG, Mflyurbhanj Stale \ Eastern States Agem y). 

Population 826. 

KmeniNc Museum. 

Open 10.31 1 a.m. to 5 p.m. daily. Admission free. 

(tetierfil Description. — 1 0pened in 1929 to house the ajjtiqiirlies 
excavated since 1923 at this site which was the fbmier capital of the State, 
Administered by lhe State ArcliEcologist. The collections an,* Hchibited in a 
small building erected specially for the purpose of a Museum and having 
an exhibitional area of 1,730 >q, ft. 

Scope and Collections. — The collections which include Buddhist, jain 
and Bralimanica) stone images, architectural pieces, coins, pottery and minor 
antiquities arc of importance as illustrating one of the local schools ...f later 
ffiedhcvu] sculpture in Eafrlem India. 

/’ui/ictrttonj,—“The Bharija Dynasty of Mayurbhanj am I their ancient 
capital Khit'Eting "* dealing with the history and excavations of the site and 
giving an account of the sculptures now in the Museum. 

A short report appears in the Annual Administration Reports of the 
Mayurbhunj State. 

Educational A ftit itics . — N j I, 

Staff: Curator, S. P. Bose, Clerk and two attendants. 

Finance * — Maintained by the Mayurbhanj Stale; annual expenditure 
Ha. 1,800/-. • 

KOLU \PL ff. l^olhapur Stale. Population 66,728. 

In WIN Ac R1 GUI. TUB A L MUSEUM. 

Open 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. except on Saturdays when it is npen from 7 a.m. in 
10 a.m. Closed on Sundays and holidays. Adniissiun free. 

General Description, —The Museum was founded in 1927 and opened 
in 1929, the building coding K*. 175,000. It is a double storied stone 
structure, with a large hall and two small rooms on each floor, h »s close to 
the Agricultural School and is administered by die Secretary of the School 
"ho ist also the inspector of Agriculture and in dfrcci charge of thi* 
Agricultural Section of the MuseiiVii, while Art and Arc I ideology gn> in charge 
of Professor k, C. Kundangar of the Rjjanuu College, Kolhapur. 
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KOLHAPUR.—continued. 

Scope and Collections .—The Agricultural collections comprise sections 
dealing with Implements find Machinery* Field Produce, Forest Products, 
Cottage Industries, Marketing, Rocks, Soils and Fertilizers and numerous 
diagrams illustrating distribution of crops, rainfall, etc., while the Vn ami 
Archaeology section deals with art objects, principally pottery from an Arts 
Exhibition held in 1880, sculptures, inscriptions on stone ami metal and 
coins. 

Publications ,—Pagers on Andhra coins in the Irwin Agricultural 
Museum published in the Journal of the Indian Numismatic-al Society, and 
on two inscriptions published in Indian Journals by Professor K. G. 
Knmliwgar. 

Educational Activities. —S- G. Patel, B.Ag., tht* Agricultural Inspector 
shows round the Museum parlies of farmers who visit the Demonstration 
Farm. 

Professor K. G. Kundangar brings students of History to the Museum. 

Staff ,—No Curator. S. G. Patel, B.Ag., ami Professor K. G, 
Kundangar M.A., manage their respective sections with the help of a 
servant- 

Finance. —Average expenditure Rs. 200 /- on Contingencies and to 
replace exhibits and Rs. 96/* for sweeper from funds provided by the 
Kolhapur State. 


LAHORE. Punjab. Population 429,747, 

The Cwmtu Museum. 

Open: Summer: from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Winter: from 9,30 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. 
except on Sundays, when in Summer it is open from 3.30 p.m. to 
* 6.30 p.m., and in Winter from 12 noon to 4 p.m. < I used on Christ¬ 

mas Day and on the 15lh of each month for cleaning. The first 
Monday of every month is a Purdah day. Admission fee one anna 
for adults, except on Wednesday when it is four annas. Admission 
is free on Sunday to all, on Purdah days to ladies and on Wednesday 
to students only, • 

Visitors number about 260,000 annually. 

1 t 

General Description."In 1864 a special building was eroded to bouse 
the first Punjab Exfiibitiiui of local art and industries. On the close of the 
Exhibition a number of agricultural and* forest product.- and examples of 
the art* and crafts of the Province were made over |o the local authnrilic- 
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LAHORE. Punjab,—continued- * 

■ to remain in the building. Tbeie &i>nti assumed sufficient; importance to be 
designated the Lahore Museum* for thirty years the collections* which 
grew rapidly* were maintained in the temporary building, but in 1891 were 
removed to the present Museum which had l>etn erected | lo the designs of 
Mr* Lorkwnud Kipling) as the result nf a public subscript ion to commemoraje 
the Jubilee of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, Ji is under the Ministry of 
Education of the Punjab Government and has a Museum Development 
Committee. 

4 

Scope and Collections .—The collections comprise Ruddlliet, Brah- 
ni.uiical and lain sculptures,* inscribed stones, sinne implements, r^ins and 
fUher miscellaneous antiquities from excnvatii/m* of the Archa'olugieal 
Department; Nepalese and Tibetan objects, he. copper and bdass statuary, 
banners and ornament?; an industrial art collection of pottery, metal work, 
carpets, rug?, etc,; Armour, and fine ait exhibit.-, comprising old and modem 
painl itigs, manuscripis and specimens of calligraphy. These occupy 6 rooms. 
In a separate gallery is a scientific section of raw products, i.e. samples of 
woods, grains, oil seeds, clays and colours, salts ami ores, cotton etc.; a 
forestry section and a number nf models. 

The vestibule, in which are exhibited some Mughal tiles, ornamental 
Indian stone work and models of a mosque ami a temple,, gives access to 
Lhe first gallery, a long, fine, lofty hall lighted from above. In (he forepart 
of tlus gallery are exhibited two beautiful s|nrdmens of ancient Indian 
domestic architecture in the Form of Mughal doorways, built up with the 
original brickwork. The remainder of the gallery is devoted to a collection 
of Indian paintings exhibited on the walls in vertical glazed cases, and 
down the centre of the gallery on sloping,glazed stands. Modern copies 
in oil of Sikh Ftulers and Sikh rmtabilihev hang on lhe walls. 

Vnusrtl Cutlery .—At the end of the Art Gallery and on the right hand 
aide is a large hall, budl in 1928 lo house lhe paintings, liui no (honey being 
at present available for fittings, this gallery, save for temporary exhibitions, 
ha? remained unused for seven years. 

i 

Cfuidkarn Galterr .—The corresponding gallery to the left is devoted in 
the famous collect inn of Gandliara sculpture, the general arrangement nf , 
which is according to provenance. Group labels appear above some cases, 
and die various scenes ” of the life of lhe Buddha are well labelled in 
Knglish and three vernaculars, Targe images and architectural fragments , 
arc placed on a stand in the centre of the hall. 
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Brahmanical Gallery ,—Running at right angles lo the Gundhara 
Gallery is a long hall devoted principally to Brahmanical and Jain 
sculptures, lilitic inscription?, a few Cnndhara sculptures, the Sikri stupa, 
the Harappa, the Shurkot and the prehistoric antiquities, 

Tibetan Cullery .—Parallel to the Ij rah ami cal Gallery js a smaller 
room, having at one end, in glazed case?, line Tibetan banners. Jn the centre 
id the room are cases containing Tibetan coloured, mud images, metal 
figures. South Indian bronzes, and Central Asian antiquities from 
one of Sir Aurtd Stein'- early expeditions. 

A good col lection of Tibetan and Nepalese bronzes is exhibited in wall 
eases,ifcri the most striking object is a large seated Buddha image on a 
throne. 

* 

Applied Arts md Crafts. —On either side of the Art Gallery, and 
corresponding lo the Gandhara ami unused galleries, are halls devoted lo 
Applied Arte and Crafts and Agriculture arid Forestry respectively* 
Enterittg that lo (he left. we find on the right, wall and table cases containing 
The culled ion is extensive and representative and includes all 
classes of Indian work, and also carpets* many spadmeas being displayed on 
the walk. 

Ceramics, etc .—Tlie lefi of the hull is devoted lei ceramics, stone work, 
lacquer work, painting on wood, nsetal work, gnso, ivory and bom objects, 
inlaid woodwork, papier-mache, etc. Most of the exhibit? are Indian, but 
there are porcelains from China, and objects from Turkestan* In several 
cases nrcfc as those illustrating tile-making lacquer work ami metal repousse, 
there are specimens showing the different stages of manufacture and some¬ 
times photographs of the different opt;rations involved ami specimens of the 
tools used by the craftsmen. Jewellery which used lo he exhibited in this 
gallery suffered losses in 1922, 1926, 1930, 1932, and what is left is now 
kept in the Coin Room, t 

AfpiaMure, Forestry, Rau Products .—The gallery to the right of the 
Art Gallery h devoted In exhibits illustrating Agriculture, Forestry and Raw 
Products. Along the walk are ease* displaying specimens of wood-carving, 
models of engines, looms, water-raising devices, and, of modem ploughs and 
olher agricultural implements, exhibits of cotton and silk and textiles, arms 
. and armour, insect pests <fiid sprays for their destruction and specimens of 
wheat with vernacular identification cards* The south-east coyner of the 
gallery is devoted to forestry, and here h erected another fine can ed deodar, 
Ifith Century Mughal doorway, Part of the wall is panelled with some 
forty specimens of Indian timbers each bearing ii* name in Latin amt three 
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vernaculars, In this sect inn are shown specimen* of bark, matches in all 
stages of manufacture, specimens of wood, ropes am] twine, some mounted 
botanical ^penmens, photograph* of forests, forest working, transport of 
timber, etc. Manufactures ami economic products arc also dealt with jn this 
gallery, and illustrated by specimens or models. On the east side are table 
cases displacing jail manufacture*, lacquer work on wood, plant diseases, 
specimens ol raw cotton, models of fruits and vegetables, and two models 
illustrating \ illage sanitation. Built round three pillar* on the east side, and 
four on the west are case- containing bottle* of*-seeds and drug*, and 
specimens of ores, colours, and models of famous diamonds, Down the 
centre of tbe room are models of weavers at work, lac workers and turners, 
glass blowers, Multan potters, etc. One case contains examples of Delhi 
miniature painting and book covers in papier-mache and leather. On the 
west side of lids gallery axe large scale models of agricultural operations, 
and a sugar-cane mill, and small clay figures illustrating phases of 
Indian life, servants, workmen, Indian birds, etc. 

Coin*.—Tile coin collection is kepi in a strong-room. In glazed case* 
in this room are the specimens of jewellery formerly exhibited in tbe gallery 
of Applied Arts, 

Library, —There is a good library, urn- clerk acting also as librarian. 

Educational Activities,- —-The Museum is visited by students and 
scholars; courses of lectures are given in the winter and sets of lantern 
slides are lent on application. 

Museum Publications :— 

The Buddha Story in Slone by H. Hargreaves with 31 

illustrations (3rd impression 1924). . 

Urdu translation of The Buddha .Story in Sone with 34 
illustrations by Maulvi Noor Bin, M.A. (1923). 

Catalogue of Puyitings in the Central Museum, Lahore, 
by S, N, Gupta with 23 plates (1922). ... 

Catalogue of Coins in die Lahore Museum by C. J. 

Rogers, without illustrations. Part I. “ Mughal 
Emperors of India " (1894). 

(!. j. Rogers "Moghal Emperors of India” (1894) Part JI. 

C. J. Rogers “Miscellaneous Mob nu lined an Goins" (1894) 

C. j.,Roger* “MiscellaneousMohammedanCoins** 11894), 

Part fi[ * 

Ji O.J £ UIj a p a- mmm mmw m i a» * ■ r ■ 

C. J, Rogers li Graeo Hadrian aifcl other Ancient < oin? ” 

|l695]r ■ -r *T». Vlf Iff #14 


Rfk a 8. (). 

Ra* 0* 8, 0. 

R?. 15. 0# a 
* 

fe. 2. 8. 0* 
ii*< i. io B a 


Rs. L 12. 0. P 
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C. j. Roger* ** Graeco Raetrian arid other Ancient Coins " 
(1895) Part IV. ... ... ... ... 


C. J. Rogers Miscellaneous Coins (1895). 

# 4 

Rs, 

I. 

6, 

0. 

C.*J. tftogers Miscellaneous Coins Pari 1 (1891) 

m ■ ■ 

Rs. 

2. 

0. 

0. 

Six picture post cards of sculptures in a set ... 

# p i 

Iis. 

0. 

8. 

0. 

Catalogue of (’Anns in the Lahore Museum, by R- 

B. 


• 



Whitehead. Vol. 1 “ In do-Greek " (1914}. 

■ ■ # 

Rs. 

20. - 



Catalogue of Coins in^ the Lahore Museum by If. 

B. 





Whitehead. Vol. 11 “ Moghal ” (1914). 

* + m 

Rs. 

50/- 




t Catalogue of Coins in the Lahore Mu*eum, by It. B. Whitehead, 
Vo). [JT 11 Nadir Shah am| the Durrani Dynasty ** (193-1 j . 32/♦ 


Staff J Curator, Dr. K. IV. Sila Ram. An Curator, Mr, S. N. Gupta. 
1 Darogha, 4 Qerks (including Ticket-seller), 2 Label-writer?, 

I Carpenter, l Daftri, I Jaraadar, U) Peon*, 2 Chaukidars and 7 
menials, 1 Lady Superintendent, 5 female attendants. 

Finance .—By a Punjab Government grunt averaging IG. 21,000. The 
Lahore Municipal Committee contributes Rs. 18IJ per annum. Admission 
fees produce about Rs. 8.000 per annum. Allotment For 1935-6 lbs. 23,310. 
Aimual repairs are executed by die Public Works Department anti are not 
charged against/lie Museum Budget. 


Lcmouk Pout Museum. 

Open: Summer, 7 a.m. to It a.m,; 4 p.m. to half an hour before sunset. 

Winter, 9 a.m, to 1 p.m.; 4 p.m. to half an hour before sunset. 
Admission to die Fort:—2 arm as, students 1 anlii, children up to 12, I anna, 
soldiers in uniform free, 

# 

General Description .—When this Fort was transferred by die Govern¬ 
ment of the J'unjab to the Government of India it was on condition that a 
small Museum should be maintained within it to contain exhibit* connected 
with the Fort itself or with Lahore. Accordingly die collection of arm* anti 
armour of the Sikh period, then housed in die Shiah Mahal of the Lahore 
Fori were made over to I he Archeological Superintendent, Frontier Circle. 
' at the end of March, 1928 to form the nucleus of the proposed Muslim. 
"These exhibits are flow housed in the Bari Khwabgah in Jahangir’s Quad¬ 
rangle of the Furt, the accommodation consisting of three rooms and a 
verandah. 
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. 'Administered by the Arch Geologic a I Survey of India. 

Scope and Collcctiotn, —The collections comprise specimens of amts 
anJ armour used formerly by Sikh soldiers, as well as drums, bannciv, 
daggers, quoits, chakras, etc., and also exhibits ugnnectetl with [he Fort or the 
history of Lahore and lire Punjab. . 

f erandah .—On the floor of the verandah are exhibited cannons of 
Various ages and types, 

C&Ufitl Room, —-The principal and central room contains two glazed 
table coses of glazed and coloured Mughal tiles, anti historical relies, ^nd 
twelve wall cases in which an* displayed weapons, musical instruments and 
Sikh uni forms. 

ft 

In two window recesses are exhibited two small cannons, cannon halls 
and other projectiles. Resting on the deep cornice which runs round the 
room are brass and steel breastplates and rows of bugles. Above these on 
the wall are displayed old standards and chain armour. 

By the entrance are plans and photographs of the Fori before 
conservation, 

East Room, —On the walls are shields, pictures, engravings and 
coloured prints connected principally with Sikh history, the Lahore Fort 
and the monuments of Lahore, and in the centre of die room are coloured 
[dates of the famous tile mosaics on the Fort wall. 

In die comers of the room are exhibited collections of sponges for 
cannon and spears, and in a glazed window recess are exhibited fragments 
of worked and inlaid stone from the Mughal building:-. 

If est Room, —Tins is devoted to lire arms displayed in racks. Circular 
shields occupy the wall niches, and on the'wall are historical engravings. 
In a glazed recess are small projectiles, flints for flintlocks and an old powder 
testing machine, 

Publuuticms . —The Annual Reports of the Arch Biological* Survey of 
India contain references to this Museum. 

Ed ucationed .4 cti i itics. — N i I . 

| 

Staff ,— The Archeological Superintendent acts as Curator in addition 
to his other duties which necessitate frequent absence from Lahore. 

2 Attendants, 1 Arms cleaner (sikligar), 2 Chaukidjr*. 

Finance, — Annual expenditure, Rs. 1,600 from the budget grants of 
the Archeological Survey of India, provided by the Government of India. 
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LAHORE. P u iijtil*.—con fci nu ed . 

Natural History Museum, Government College. 

Open: — On application, 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. in Winter. ( a.m. to 12 noon 
in Summer. Free, 

General Description.— This Muslim, which wa- founded in 19111, is 
intended for students of lhr college. It is under the Education Department 
0*1 the Punjab Government, but it is supervised by Dr. Mallhai, Professor of 
Zoology, Government College. The collections arc' housed in I lie Zoology 
Block, in a mom (50 fj. by 30 ft.), which has an upper gallery used for the 
small exhibits. 

, Scope and Qatleetions ,—The colleclioru^eori&isl mainly of specimens 
requir&Mor the purpose of teaching Zoology up to the B.Sc. classes, and 
include birds, birds' eggs, reptiles, fishes, invertebrate* a Tew mammals, 
ostcolngical specimens of large'r mammals ami anatomical model?. 

The Tytler collection of bird skins was transferred to this Museum 
from iho Central Museum in 1930. 

Publications. —Nil. 

Staff i — Curator, P. R. Puri, 

The Museum occasionally has the services of the Department's skeleton 
maker* 

Finance. — Tlii^ is met a* required from the annual Government gniril 
to die Zoology bepartment of the Government College. It is hoped to secure 
furuls for additional staff and for tile replacement of many of the old 
exhibits. Estimated annual expenditure about IT. 3/100/-. 


LUCKNOW, United Province*. Population 271,659. 

* 

The United Provinces Provincial Museum. Lai. Bahadari. 

Open:—From 9.30 a,m. to 4.30 p.rn., except during May and June, when it 
js open froth 7 a.m. to 10 sun. and from 3 p.m. to 0 p.m. The Museum 
is closed on Wednesdays, and an the 15th of every month it is open from 
12 anon to 4 p.m. to purdah-nashin ladies exclusively. Free. 

Ccnerat Description .— The Museum was stafted abouL TH63 as a 
Municipal institution: about twenty years later it developed into a Provincial 
' Museum, absorbing and replacing the old inslituiion. Ft was re organised 
’,11 1911. The governing body it “ The Committee of Management of (he 
Provincial Museum," which meets twice yearly. President: The Commis¬ 
sioner, Lucknow Division, Mr. G, k, Darling, C.I.E., LC.S. 
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Scope find Collections .—*Tbe Museum is at present located in |w<> 
'f.ujMiri^ about a quarter of a mile apart. The main politic collections are 
displayed in the Lai Baradari in large hid! ( Lift (l h\ 75 ft,), which is 
architecturally divided into five large galleries and several smaller gallerm*. 
I he larger galleries contain: (a) Nalur.d History exhibits— mammals, It rds, 
butterflies, tooths and reptiles in three galleries: I L) Ethnographical exhibit* 
models of aboriginal tribes, their accoutrements, handicrafts and industries; 
ascetics with their respective caste marks arid other distinctive features, 
objects of worship, sacrificial utensils, musical instruments, models showing 
different styles »l head-dress; (c) Paintings, drawings, manuscripts etc, in 
two galleries; fd) Coins and pie dais. The collection k riph in the Ptmpb- 
marked, Gupta and Mughal series. There are also collections of tfrms and 
orniuiEtr and military relics, on this floor. 

In the basement of the main building are displayed the fish collections 
and the bulk of the archaeological material. Part of the reserve material is 
stored here. 

Thr Kaisarbagh, which is aboul UK) yards away, contains the extensive 
archaeological reserve collections, and is open u> students, etc., on 
application. 

Publications. —Annual Rvjjort, catalogues. 

Catalogue of Mughal coins, 2 veils., 1920, R?, -10, 

„ Coins of Gupta?, Maukhark, eir, T 1920, Ks.^. 

„ Coins of Sultans of Delhi, 1925, Rs. 7/8/-. 

„ „ Archeological exhibits Part 1 Inscriptions, 1915, 6 annas. 

Estum pages of Inscriptions. Photographs of Sculpture?, 

Educational Activities^ —Post-graduate students under Professors visit 
die -Museum, and visits are paid by classes of school children. Electro, 
types of coins* photographs of sculptures, ratampages of inscription? and 
slides are lent to schools, college? and exhibit urn? in the Province, 

Stuff; —Curator, Bui Bahadur Prayag Day at. There are also a head 
elerk, a photographer, a marking clerk, a taxidermist, a carpenter,' 19 peons, 
fa rash, sweepers, etc. 

Finance .—A gram from the Government of the United Province*. 
Average antiual expenditure U about Rs. 16,000 f -„ Income from mis- 

cellaneous sources is about Rs. 310/-. 

* ■ 

i 

Residency Museum. * * 

Open i from 8 u.m. to 7 [i.m, in Summer. 

■from 830 a.m. to 5 p,m. in Winter, Free. 
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Central Description .—The Residency proper was originally an ornate 
It nil ding, will] lofty rooms, wide verandahs and a porch* and was built by 
Nawnb Saudat Ali Khan in 1800 for the British Resident at his court, tine 
uf the rooms (33 ft. by 22 ft.) is now used as a Museum. The exhibit, refer 
solely to the Siege and Relief of Lucknow. In the centre of the room is an 
excellent copv of ihe original model, 12 ft. square, of the Lucknow Residency 
as it was before the Mutiny. The original model, made hy the Rev. T, Moore 
who presented it to the Museum at Lucknow, war transferred to the Museum 
at Bristol in 1908. 

There are ttlso models of the Clock-lower Gateway ami the Bailey 
Guard Gateway" a small joollection of pictures showing different persons and 
positions during the siege, and a collection of cannon halls, guns and other 
arms used by the mutineers during the Mutiny, which are kept on the 
verandah of the room over the Tchkhana and on Ihe roof of the Tehkhona 
itself. The rest of die articles are kept in the room over the Tehkhona. 

Staff: Caretaker, A. Trow. One peon. The Archeological Survey 
exercises a general control- 

Finance .-—Average annual expenditures Rs, 1,032/- from funds 
provided by the Coveniinent oi India, 

* 

Museums of the University of Lucknow. 

The University of Lucknow has several Museums administered and 
financed in the main by that Institution. Though in I ended primarily for the 
use of students they are open to the general public mi application to the Head 
of the Department concerned. These are housed in various parts of the 
University buildings and will be described iu the following order: 
Pathology Museum, Anatomy Museum, Zoological Museum, Botanical 
Museum, and the Forensic Medical Museum. < 

University of Lucknow. Pathology Museum of the Medical Faculty. 
Open to medical men with the jiermissiun of the Head of the Department, 

General Description. —The collections are arranged in seven divisions 
11) General Pathology, (2) Special Pathology, (3) Parasitology (4) Compa¬ 
rative Pathology, (5) Microscopic Pathology, ffi) Microscopic specimens. 
(7) Pictorial Pathology, each division being divided into appropriate 
* actions. The specimens numbering between four and five thousand have 
been collected from all over the world 1 . There is a catalogue at Rs- 2. 

Finance.—By University funds from the grant* fur the Medical Faculty* 
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^University of Lucknow. .Anatomy Museum ok the Medical Faculty. 
Open from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. on application. 

General Description.— The collections comprise Human Embryology 
illustrated by systematic wax models from Europe and clay moduli prepared 
in the Anatomy Department, and Human Anatomy including osteologies! and 
dissected specimens. * 

Stuff. —In charge of the Professor of Anatomy, 

Finance.— By University funds from grants for the Medical Faculty. 
Liyivlhsita of Lucknow, Zoological Museum ok the Science Faculty. 
Open to the public during the working hours of the University. + 

Gent 3 ml Description.- The Museum contains a representative collection 
of I he animal kingdom arranged and labelled for teaching purposes. 

Staff. In charge of the Professor of Zoology, 

Finance..—by University funds from the gran Is for the Science Faculty, 

University of Lucknow. Botanical Museum ok the Science Faculty. 
Open to the public during the working hours of the University. 

< r eneral Description, —The collections comprise representative types of 
tile plant kingdom and many rare specimens collected and presented hy 
nifimbcrs of the Botanical D^partmntL 

Staff .—In charge of the Professor of Botany. * 

Finance.—By University funds from the grams for the Science Faculty. 

University ok Lucknow, Forensic Medical Museum of the Medical 
Faculty. 

Open during working hours of the University on application to the Head of 
the Department. 

General Description—U is housed will* the Pathological Museum bul 
** a 9 e P ttra,e ^V 011- ‘ a a medico-legal Museum and contain* a consid¬ 
erable number of specimen* of hones and soft parts of medico-legal interesi. 
There is also a topological section consisting of A eoflection of poisons in 
common use fur criminal purposes. The specimens and photographs are 
taken from medico-legal post-mortems held in the Institution or other injury 
cases brought hy the Police. Reference to pome of these Museum specimens 
is made in the Textbook of Medical Jurisprudent* and Toxicology in India 
by R.B. Dr. J. P. Modi the former head of the Department of Forensic ' 
Medicine. !A list of the medico-legal specimen* is given *in I lie Catalogue of* 
the King George's Medical Collego Pathology Museum. 

Finance.—By University funds from grants for the Medical Faculty. 
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Museum of the Phovinctai. Hygiene IsrnTirrE. „ 

Open every day from 10 a.m. to 4 Ji.ro., except on Government holidays. 

General Description .^The Museum is intended primarily to Kelp in 
the training of the personnel of the Health Services under the^GoWniment 
and Lmal Bodies and the undergraduate students of the Medical Faculty 
of the University of Lucknow. The collection* comprise models, etc., 
illustrating (1) elementary anatomy and physiology (2) general surntaUon 
(3) purification and protection of water supplies (4) the Hygiene o oo 
including milk (S) methods of the spread and means of preventing the more 
common preventable diseases. There are also statistical charts am! maps. 
Manv oLtiic exhibit* are n. arranged a* to require no u < hnical biawledge 
for tbeir understanding. * Material is sometimes lent to Health Exhibitions 
held otilstde Lucknow, 

Staff —'The Medical Officer in charge of the Institute. 
finance .—The Museum is a pan of the Provincial Hygiene Institute 
ur ,d is financed by the Public Health Department of the Government of the 
United Provinces. 

1 VAI T.P 1 ]R. Punjab. Population 42,922, 

Punjab Agricultural College Museum. 

Open 8.30 a.m. to ! p.m. in Winter, 6 a.m. to 1 p.m. in Summer. 

Admission free* 

General Description.—The Museum and herbarium were opened in 
|0t>9 and are administered by the Professor of Botany *ml maintained like 

the College by the Government of the Punjab. 

Stone ami Collections.—The collections which are housed in two rooms, 

(32 ft. by 2! ft. and 70 ft. by'30 ft.I in the Botany Wing of the College 

comprise'the food grains, ration, oilier fibres, dnigs, spices, nib seed,, pulses, 

fruits ami other economic products of the Punjab, as well as their [tests alt* 

iiarusites. * There are also exhibits dealing with W-keeping. Attached to 

ihr Museum is an herbarium of over 10,000 sheets including in particular 

i+laril* of commercial importance 
1 * 

Pit bUcatiant .— :N i I - 

Educational Activate .—Used by the College students fur the study <-f 
economic plant products. Demonstration samples of improved type* of 
* cotton, wheat, barley, rice, grams, etc. and show eases of the more important 
(rops and their diseases and parasites with full descriptive labels in Fatglish 
anti two vernaculars are prepared in the Museum and sent to Provincial 
« 
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and Loral Cattle Fairs as well as to * l Farmers' Weeks” which an- held 
annually itl the Spring at the several divisional headquarters. Many outside 
students and others visit the Museum lo consult the herbarium sheets. 
Lantern slides illustrating approved agricultural methods and implement-, 
diseases of crops, etc*, are supplied by the Museum to Agricultural Officers 
for demonstration purposes, ami to other Officers, and can Ih* purchased 
by the public. 

Staff t — The Professor of Botany acts as Curator, One part-time 
Assistant and one herbarium collector and keeper. 

Finance. —Average annual expenditure lioul Rs. J,AiH) met from the 
budget of the Botanical Section of the College fnjjn grants provided by tin 
Government of the Punjab. 

-A 

MAD A N VPALLE, Madras. Population 9,459. 

Madakapaujb College Museum. 

Opto all day except when the hall is in use for die morning assembly nr some 
public function. 

Central Description .—ThiA Museum was started in 1934 with the idea 
"f developing a, gallery' of South Indian painting and sculpture, V<!- 
ministered by the College authorities. 

Scope and Call ret ions .'—The collections are at present limited and 
consist mainly of a donor* pieces of ancient sculpture obtained from a neigh¬ 
bouring site. These comprise five bas-reliefs, seemingly portraits, and 
sculptures in high relief and in the round, including specimen* of the 
Vijayanagiir school. In addition ora a nunther of direct copies of certain 
of the \junta frescoes, and of recently recovered wall paintings from an old 
palace in Giehin ‘Stale. The collections are hnuH-d in the Large issembly 
Hall of the College. , 

Publications. —Nil. The issue of a descriptive pamphlet is contem¬ 
plated. 

Educational Activities .—Hie collections form one of the extra¬ 
curricular activities of the College, in conjunction with a small gallery of . 
oriental paintings. 

• i 

Staff t — The Principal, Dr, j. H, Cousins acts as Curator. 

Finance. —Exp enditur e is met from the general funds of the College, 
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MADRAS, Madras. Population 647,230. 

Government Museum. # * 

Open from 7 a.m. la 5 p.m., except Fridays (the weekly holiday in plait- of 
Sundays), The first Saturday of each month, after 12 noon, is reserved fur 
ladies. Free. 

I 

General Description.—Atom#* to form a Museum in Madras wen- 
begun as far back as 1819 and continued for many years but it whs not until 
the Hon. East India Company 41 impressed with the advantages of storing 
np in some one place the knowledge and materials which had been acquired 
by.the investigators working in different part^of the peninsula and with the 
object of"fostering scientific enquiries and pursuits accepted the offer of the 
small collections of the Madras Literary Society and branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society which had been presented to the Madras Government in 1846 
on condition that a Museum was formed, that a Gowenunent Central Museum 
was opened in 1851 at the College of fort St. George. In 1854 it wh* 
removed to its present position in Pantheon Road. A special let lure theatre 
was added in 1896. The Museum is administered by the Superintendent 
who is directly responsible to the Government of Madras in the Education 
Department. 

The Museum library forms p arl of the Connemara Public Library 
which is accommodated in the same block of buildings and of which the 
Superintendent is also Principal Librarian. 

The Museum is well provided with offices, workrooms, laboratories and 
storerooms. 

The number of visitors in 1934-35 was, Rear Building 52<,rtG, brant 
Building 426,561. * 

Scope and Collections .—The small collection presented to the Madras 
Govemmettt in 1846 by the Literary Society consisted principally of 
geological specimens but when housed, in 1851, in the College of Fort St. 
George bad grown to be a Museum of practical and economic geology and 
natural bistory. In 1885 it was decider! to appoint a full linn* Superin¬ 
tendent, the first incumbent being Mr. E. Thurston who held charge until 
1910. In his first amt ua> report lie enunciated a definite policy qf limiting 
the collections to the natural history, arts, ethnology, manufacture and raw 
* products of Southern India, a policy which has, in the main, been steadily 
pursued so that to-day the collections ‘comprise sections devoted to the 
* geology, botany, zoology, arts (pictorial and industrial), anthropology and 

t ( 

i 
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MADRAS. Madras.—continued. 

arch an logy of the Madras Presidency. These collections are housed in two, 
large, double-storied building#, the one containing all the natural history 
specimens, painting* and stone sculptures and the other the chief 
anthropological and prehistoric exhibits together with wood carvings, 
images, etc. 

Hear Building .—In the first room of the rear building is a small 
collection of pictures including examples of the work of Raja Raja Yarma 
and Ravi Varmii, Travancore artists oT the last fifteen years of the 19th 
century, and also of the much older Cuddapah, Kurnool and Tanjqrer schools 
of South Indian [minting. This room leads to the Zoological galleries where 
on the ground floor, to the lett, are three large and one small roogi devoted 
to the Vertebrates. Preceding these are three roorfts assigned to Comparative 
Zoology, Special exhibits illustrate the means by which flight is accom¬ 
plished by various crcojurcs, also structures as scales, fur, feathers, teeth, 
horns and membranes derived from the skin of vertebrates. There are also 
skeletons of different animals and a series of skulls of buffaloes, cattle and 
goats illustrating variation in their horns. In the vertebrate gallery is an 
exhibit of the poisonous and harmless snakes of South India, the curious 
* flying dragon,' the chameleon and various groups in natural surroundings. 
Three corresponding rooms on the first floor are devoted to the fishes and 
invertebrates* Corals, as dried specimens and photographed under natural 
conditions, w ith illustrations of the life history' of certain parasites occupy 
a prominent place in the first of these rooms. In the next gallery are shells, 
lobsters, crabs, centijiedes, spiders and insects, and in the third room are 
fishes. The two remaining rooms on the first floor contain the Botanical 
collections illustrating the morphology, taxonomy and economic importance 
of S. Indian plants. There is a herbarium collection and specimens of S. 
Indian timbers, fibres and medicinal plant#. This gallery is in course of 
reorganization. 

* 

Behind the centre room on the ground floor is a small gallery with 
exhibits relating to elephants. This gallery gives access to the* Geological 
Gallery where are examples of the principal rocks and minerals of S. India, 
fossils and exhibits of economic interest such as rocks from the Kolur Gold 
Fields, methods of gfild extraction, mica from the Nellore mines and 
varieties of building stones. To the right of the centra] room and corresjionri- 
trig to the Zoological section on the ground floor are three rooms devoted to * 
Archaeology. The second contains •mljitiires from ancient Buddhist site-# 
particularly from Amaravati, the first and third are devoted to images and 
architectural pieces from Jain and Brahmamcal temples and a case of copper ’ 
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plains of the 2nd century LD. recording grams. In a small gallery* under 
Lhe stairs, ore phulographs illustrating the evolution of the Tamilian sly)*-' 
of architecture. 

Ff ont Building , — Direct connection between the Museum galleries in the 
two Buildings is broken by the Connemara Library so that access to 
the galleries of the From Building is hy a separate entrance. 

On the ground floor three rooms are devoted to arms and armour 
and two to prehistoric antiqiitlit 1 ^ The contents id the .Arms Gallery come 
principally from she armouries of Tanjore and Fort St* (George. Cuna, 
cannon, armour and a number of weapons, many exquhilely ornamented, 
art - included in * the collection. In the prehistoric gallery, recently re¬ 
organized, are early slonc*and metal implt-mtnls pottery, bead*, ete Pip and in 
lhe adjoining room the prehistoric antiquities from the Iron Age piles ol 
Adichanallur and Penimbaiiy including funerary urns, pottery and iron 
antiquities, and a terra cot I a sarcophagus, in the form of a ram* from 
Cud da; tali. 

On the first floor, four rooms are assigned to Anthropology, three to 
Hindu and Buddhist images in metal* one to carvings in wood anti ivory and 
one to meld work and china. Prominent among lhe anthropological exhibits 
is a collection of S. Indian musical instrument and numerous models of the 
types of huts used by primitive tribes. Writing implements and materials 
some transparticles of Mala)alt devil-dancers and materials for primitive 
fire-making and sorcery are also shown. A human sacrifice post stands out- 
4de the prehistoric gallery on the ground floor. 

Hie collection of S* Indian copper (bronze) images is pre-eminent 
because of their number, excellence and variety. Selected Hindu and 
Buddhist images occupy one gallery, Sat vile arul \ aisbnavite image* being 
each assigned a separate gallery Tile Dancing Siva* at the top of the stairs, 
is one of lhe moM famous examples of 5* Indian plastic art. lu the gallery 
of miscellaneous me lid work ore S. Indian Samps, articles ^?ed in household 
and temple worship, combs, boxes, trays* elc. For the purpose of comparison 
there are some Tibetan and Nepalese metal figures. Woodcarving is well 
represented not only by saodabwood boxes and figures of Hindu deities from 
old temple cars but by beams lintels, etc. from ancient houses. The large 
collection of coins is kepi to safes in an upper room and i~ rum being 
catalogued. In a shed* in the museum grounds* is a large nymber of 
inscribed stones* p 

* Puhtkui ions Ai i no al Report. 

A Handy Guide to the Principal EidubUs of lhe Madras Museum* ft 
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HABEAS, Madras*—continued* f 

Bulletins of the Madras Covemmenl Museum, 1929-34 and catalogues 
of the Collections of which the follow trig are still on : — 


Volttmf & Number. 

I. pt U 1929. ... 

I. pt. 2. 1932. ... 


GENERAL SECTION. 

Description. 


No. of No. of 
page*. pistes 


I. |it- X 1931 


11 pt. 1 1930* 

11 pi. 2. 1931. 
II- pi- 3* 193L 


III. pL 1 1934 


III* pi. ± 1936. 


HLiddhbiT Sculptures from a 
Stupa near Goli village* 

Guntur flUlrkt* by T* N, " 
li/irtsjiebjmdjnii* M*A. ... I S 4 

t * 

( nlaloffue of flic South Indian 
Hindu Metal IaiK-pr-s in tii-r 
Madras Government Mus- * 

tfunsu by F, H. Gravely* 

Dita* nrid T, N. Ramach- 

madron, MJu I PI 23 

TErupanittikuiiram find ii* 

Temples wilh appendices 
on Juana. t rails cl measure 
ment and time. Cosmcdopy 
and da^ifiratioii of &du1*% 

by T. V Raiitacliandram 

MA ... 

The Adichauallur skill by 
S. Znckermsn, M.A. t M R. 

CS, T LR.CT., wiih Notch 
by Prof. G. Fllini Smith* 21 


Hie Sri Vuiidi navn lira I mi- 
mans. by Bin an lluluidur 
K, Ftaugnchiiri, M.A>, LT. 15H 

* 

Catalogue af I he Mi is inn I 
luHnniieiU* exhibited in 
I hr Government Mme nm. 
Madras, by P* Sambam- 
urihi RA, BA **..... 


3S 


Tin- Three Main Srvfes of 
Temple Architecture re- 
rugiiised bv lhe SilpJwaM- 
ra^ T by F. H. Gravely* 
D.Sc.. and T V Runuich- 
iindran, MA __ 


26 


OdtUtir *of Indian Temple 
Arthitaftiint, by F, II. 
Gravely, D.Sc.. 27 


Price. 

Ra. A*V 


i—s—o 


f2 


3—P—0 


260 37 ll—=1—ft 


1 — 6—0 


5-12—fi 


2—a—o 


I-4J—u 


12 — <1 
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MADRAS, Madras,—continued. 

Government Museum Bulletins (New Series)* 1929-34. 

NATURAL HISTORY SECTION, 


VoL I. No. 1. 1927. 

* 


VoL 1. No. 2. pari l, 
1930. 


VoL I. No. 2. pan 2, 

mi. 



Vot. II. 1929. 


VoL HI. No. 1, 1930. 


VoL III. No. 2, 1932. 


Vol. III. No. 3, 1933. 

i 


Vol. 111. No. 4. 193.3, 
Vol, IV, port 1. 1931. 


The Littoral Fauna of Krus- 
a dal Nhnd in the Gulf of 
Manimr with appendices on 
the Vertebrates and plants, 
by various authors 196 

Supplement to the Littoritl 
Fauna of Knuadiu Island 
in the Gulf of Mannar, by 

various author* ..T9 

Supplement In tlie Littoral 
Fauna a I Knisadui 1 si urn I 
in the Gulf of Mannar, by 
Sydney j. Hickson, F.R.5. 

* i with three le*t figures).,., 9 
The flowering plants of Mad¬ 
ras City and il-i imfflediflle 
neighbourhood, by P. A* 

Mayuranatban, E.A. 345 

The Seypbomeduae nT Mad¬ 
ras and the neighbouring 
roast, by M. G. K. Menon, 

ALA, . 28 

The Hydromedusj* - of Mad¬ 
ras I Same author!. 32 

The L'ife-HUtories of Decapod 
Crustacea Tram Madras, by 
M, Krishna Menon. M.A. 45 

Sagitta of the Madras Const. 

by G. C. John, M.A., D.Sc, 10 

The Indian Species of Genus 
Carol)urn,i (Fun. Asclep- 
iadaeesL hy F. II. Gravely, 

Dj5c„ and P. V, May 
uranaihan. U-A. .. 28 


2ti* 


I 


Nil. 

38 


3 

3 

10 

1 


4 


8 ' -- O -—0 

2 — 0—0 

P—O—0 

1— 2—0 
1_2—<I 

2 — 6—0 

1 — 8-0 


Gramophone records of the Languages and Dialects of the Madras 
Presidency, 1927, Rt. 1-4-0. 


Educational Activities *—Demonstrations are given to teachers of 
secondary' schools and 70 teachers attended in 1934*35. In the same period 
4,516 pupils from some 131} schools in Madras and its suburbs were 
condoned over the Museum by their teachers; 118 students of local colleges 
were brought by their professors and 64 students of the Summer School of 
Indian Music were shown* the collection of musical instrument by their 
' instructor. A collection of lantern slides is being built up which it is hoped 
•rill be useful for school purposes. Special lectures are given by tile Sujier- 
intendeul and some of his Assistants. Research students are given oQ avail* 
' able facilities lo work on any special lines of study. . 
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MADRAS, Madras. — continued. , 

Staff :— Superintendent and Principal Librarian, F. H. Gravely, D*Sc. 

■ 

Personal .Assistant, M. L>, Raphavan, B.A. 

H. Oiennappayya, M.A., L.T., Zoological AuitUnL 
P. A . Muyur ana than, B.A., Botanical Assistant. * 

» A. Aiyappan, M.A., Anthropological Assistant. 

C. SivaramamurtHi, Archaeological Assistant. 

T, G, Iravamuthan, M.A., B.L., L.T., Part time Numismatic 
Assistant. 

S. Paramasivan, M.A., B.Sc., Archaeological Chemist. 

6 clerks, 2 taxidermists, photographer, caretaker, printer, 6 

attendants and u large number of servants. 

* 

Finance.—Supported entirely by grants from die Government of 
Madras. In 1984-5 these amounted to Rs. 69,800. The average annual 
expenditure is Rs. 64,&X1 excluding overseas pay (about Rs. 4,000 p.a,). 

Natural Science Museum, Queen Mart's College. 

General Description* —Tlie College possesses a small collection of 
specimens for the use of students of die Botany and Zoology classes. 
It was started in 1923 when Natural Science was added to the curriculum. 
The collection comprises 6 cases of zoological specimens, 7 of botanical 
specimens, a multflcaf frame of herbarium sheets and 2 (ase* of physio¬ 
logical exhibits all housed in a room (35 ft. by 25 ft.). 

Staff’. —In charge of the Professor of Natural Science, Miss C. K. 
Katisalya, B.Sc. (Hons.), Land. 

Finance ,—Expenditure met from the College budget grants for Natural 
Science. Average annual expenditure about Rs. 100. 

B 

Madras Christian College Zoological Museum. 

* 

Open during Colley working hour?- 

* 

General Description ,—The collections, intended primarily for leaching 
purpose* for die Degree Course* am housed in the upper storey of the 
College in ,1 hirge hall which ha* T at present, to he used occasionally a? a 
lecture hall. They comprise all forms of animal life well displayed and 
]abe&d i and exhibited in glared cases, Many of the exhibits are local 
specimens* There are also exhibits of skulls, corals, bones, models ami a 
collection of fossils, die la>t being the gift of the lifHian Museum. Tilt 
collection of slides, some i in ported, others made by the students* is note- 
worthy* all being in excellent condition and preserved in neat eases with a* 
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typed \hl and fu.II record. In \hr new college now in caiuttr cif erection 
provision bf*’n made for a Natural History Museum not only for leaching * 
purposes but to be so arranged as to interest students generally. At die same 
time a Herbarium with large cabinets is also being provided. 

The Museum [Kissi^ses u well-bonml manuscript catalogue. 

* Staff m —Li charge of ihe Professor of Zoology, C* l akshmsfiarayanan. 

MA. 

Finance .— From fqnch provided by die College* 

Museum of the College of Erdixeur!NGj Guirmr* 

General Description *—The Museum is intended for the instruction u! 
the students and is not of pen to tlie public. The principal collections an * 
liouseil in a "large hall some ( 200 ft* by 27 fL) where on tables and stands 
lire displayed several hundred fine nun!els illu^^ating irrigation works* 
bridges, buildings, water works am! mechanical appliances necessary fur 
demonstration purposes. In the ad joining building in a room (40 ft. b> 
»10 ft. | is a small Geological Museum in which is exhibited a well-labelled 
collection of such geological specimens arc necessary for the instruction 
of Engineering students. 

Staff-—No Curator. 

Finance .—No -special allotment. Expenditure met from the general 
Colley grant, 

Memcai. College, Watomy Museum. 

Open to medical students and medical men between a.m* and 1 p*nu 
on all working days. 

Scope md Collectioni .— TJie present Museum Is about five years old 
and the specimens are genera Ily new. The col lections are housed in a room 
about 48 ft. by 13 ft. and illustrate human and comparative anatomy and 
embryology and consist of about 700 specimens mostly dissections of the 
human body. The Embryology section contains a number of was models. 
Glher wax models have also been made in the Department by the wax 
reconstruction method from magnification of lantern projections. Wet 
specimens are neatly mounted on Plaster of Paris blocks and dry specimens 
irt revolving cylindrical glass cases which permit inspection from ajl angles. 
* There are two wooden model* of the human body, one showing segmental 
distribution of cuuRieoua nerves, the other showing surface markings of 
organs, etc. Arrangement? are in progress to double the accommodation of 
w the Museum. * * 
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MADRAS, Madras.—continued. * 

, Publications. —Calalojpie now m the press, 

i 

Stuff. — In charge of dm Professor of Anatomy, Dr. P. K. Koshy, b.a„ 
M.n. f b,tuC.P. (Edin.), 

* 

Finanr €+—-Expend i ture rutfl from College funds from grants bv the 

Cuvemrneot^of Madras. ' 

* 

Medical College, Pathology Museum. 

*» 

Open to the medical students and medical men between JO a.m. and 4 p.m. 
uu all working da vs, 

5 ' I * ■ 

Scope and CoIleclUons .— The collections consist of some 2,0UO sped* 
mens of human pathological tissues and organs. These are now Ixdng re¬ 
arranged in a recently erected hall (150 ft, by 30 ft-}. There is also a good 
collect ion of slides. Specimens are occasionally supplied to other insti¬ 
tutions. The collections ait; available for both teaching and research 
purposes. There are two good wurk rooms. Another room has just been 
acquired Fin a museum of special subjects. 

Piihliatiittnf . —A descriptive catalogue in 2 volumes. 

Stuff . — In charge of the Professor of Pathology, Dr. A. Vasudevan, 

M-B., B.S, (Madras), ‘ # 

Finance. —Expenditure met from College funds from grants by the 
Government of Madras, 


Vi Croat a Technical Institute, Pantheon Road, Ecmore. Madras. 

Open from 8,30 a.iu. to 5.30 pan. Closed im Sundays and after 2 p.m. tin 
Saturdays, 

* 

General Description .—The Institute was founded by money publicly 
subscribed on the or i as ion of the Jubilee of Queen Victoria in 1887, On 
tlic death of Queen \ ietoria further subscriptions were raised and, with 
assistance from Government, a building was erected wherein to display and 
expose fur sab* examples nf the ancient art industries of the Presidency’, 
li is thu^a Museum of exhibits of South In 1 1 kn. pro ducts. Tim Institute i- 
goveijied by a Council. partly elected by its Members and partly nominated 
by Govemment. In 1920 a Committee of ladies was Toratfrl to a--ist ihf 
Council in the encouragement of Women'- industries, chiefly embroidery and 
luce. , Their show-roam* is on the right of the entrance to the main hull. 
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Scope and Collections :— , 

Metal work. —Spoons, vases, trays and oilier vessels of brass, copper 
and silver; animals of brass or silver from Madura, mixed metal work from 
Ton joy, ornamental brass vessels from Quilnndy, various articles composed 
of replicas of old silver coins from the Malabar coast, and silver images of 
fKndu gods from Mysore. Ivory work.— Images of Hindu gbds, powder 
boxes, paper knives, etc-, from Trivandrum, and boxes of sandal-wood over* 
laid with delicate design? in ivory from Vizagapatam. When work of good 
fluidity can be obtained; ivory inlaid work from Trivandrum and Mysore is 
also Storked, Wood worL— San dal- wood caning from Mysore, carved 
furniture from Madras, Madura, etc., toys from Oumnapatna, KondapflUi 
and Pal ghat, and lacquey work from Kumool. Cane furniture is also 
stocked, * 

Textiles.— Embroideries, collon prints from Mpulipatam, druggets and 
carpets. 

The Institute maintains a Library at present located in the Connemara 
Public Library. 

Publications. —Annual Reports. Price lists of furniture, ivory articles, 
wooden figure*, toys, etc. 

Educational Activities— The Institute gives scholarships cm technical 
subjects (Arts and Crafts). On .30/6/36 there were 10 scholarship holders. 

Staff ; President of the Council; Sir Charles Sourer, Esq,, K.C.LE., 
C.S.L, LC.S. 

Secretary! ]. R. Calloway. 

SutierinLendent, Rao Bahadur B. Venkalappa. Attendants- 

Finance, —The Institute has two endowments from private individuals, 
one for the Library, the other' for scholarships. It also receives a small 
commission on the sale of goods, # 

m 

MANDALAY, Burma. Population 147,932. 

Palace Museum. 

Open from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m, From the 15lh March to the 14th September 
, it is closed at 6.30 p.m. Free, *■ 

General Description. —The Museum was opened in 190,3 with the 
object of preserving objects connected with the Mandalay Palace. It is in 
. charge of the Superintendent, Ardueolugical Survey, Burma Circle, 
Mandalay. m 
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MANDALAY* Burma, — continued. 1 

Scope and Collections* —The collections are (mused in one of the 
buildings on the Palace platform and are exhibited in four rooms having 
an exhibitional area of 1780 sq. ft* They comprise models of the court 
robes of Burmese Royalty displayed on wooden figure?* original court 
robes* head-dresses and military equipment of Burmese ministers and 
official?, wooden figures of the King, Queen, members of the Royal family 
and their entourage* insignia of Foreign Orders presented to the late Kinwun 
Mingy L insignia of Burmese Roy ally t insignia of Burmese! official rank, u 
toilet box of King Mindon's Chief Queen, two sediTn chair?, a wooden box 
for storing Burmese palm-leaf manuscripts, glazed plaques of the 
17vl8th century, a small -table with glass top and*a Saxony plate 
belonging originally to King Thibaw (1878-188,1), the last of th£ Runnese 
kings, and a number of miscellaneous objects. A set of mpdels of the 
Palace buildings is exhibited in a building outside and on the west of the 
Palace platform. 

Publications *—A catalogue of the exhibits in the Pagan and Mandalay 
Museums was published in 1906, hut is now out of print* Brief notices of 
the .Museum appear in the Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of 
India. 

Educational Activities* — Nib 

Staff , — The Superintendent* Archeological Survey* Burma Circle acts 
as Curator. Two darwans. * 

Finance ^—Annual expenditure of Its. 390/- for the darwans from 
funds of the Archaeological Survey of India. 

MANGALORE* Madras, Population 66,756, 

St. Aujysiijs* Cqixeck. 

Visitors taken round during non-class hours* 

General Description. —The Museum was slarted in January 1929 with 
the expansion of the College buildings. It consists of two rooms, both 
24 ft. by 24 ft. Administered by the College Trust. * 

Scope and Collections .—The collections comprise eight books of 
sketches by the late Brother Moecheni* painter of the College chapel, 1 32(1 
Roman* South European* ancient Indian and miscellaneous coins, a herb¬ 
arium of more than 2*000 specimens of plants, 1,800 specimens of minerals 
and rocks, a collection of conches (Molluaea) numbering tt)0 species, ten * 
mounted ^kelelona of mammals,, and an incompletely jnuunied skeleton td 
the Great Indian Fin Whale (Balenoptera indie a) 45 feet in length, with 
one of the rare tympanic bones, and a small collection of corals mostly . 
unidentified., 
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MANGALORE, Ma&w.-r-continued. 

Pwfdictitbns. —No special publication; but the Gullege Annual on j- , 
s-tonally publishes article in connection with it, ami the College Suppletn** 
acknowledges any donation and addition made to the Museum during the 

year. <■ 

Finance .—By the College fund*. Government grants and f allege fees. 

ft 


MOHENJODAKO, Sind, 

The she is 8 J, miles from Dokri Railway Station on the North Western 
Railway and 2fi7«rtiil*‘~ north of Karachi. * 


Arcwa£olo«ical Museum, 

Open from ID a.m. In 1 p.m. in Winter; 7 a.m, \* 10 a.m. and 3 p.m. to 
6 p.m. in Summer. Admission 2 annas, students and children l anna. 

General Description .—The Museum was built in 190*125 in accordance 
with the policy of the Government of India to house on excavated sites the 
antiquities discovered bv the Archaeological Survey of India. It 
of two large rooms (each 50 ft. by 15 ft.) with a connecting doorway. Two 
halls of similar size behind these are used at present to store the uuexhibited 
and duplicate Equities, Al the north end are four small moms used as 
l(J>orjitorie^ T dark rmm and storeroom- 

Scope and Collections.— The collections comprise antiquities of all 
kinds excavated at die site. In the first room are displayed the larger 
specimens of pottery on polished leak stands, and large ring-stands, 1"" 
table case* contain pidographic seals and sealings and copper and bmrwc 
tablets. These rases have drawTrs below used tu store small and valuable 
uuexhibited objects. Framed plums of tire various excavated areas and on 
isometric sectional view of the Great Bath hang on the east tail. The second 
morn contains eight large wall cases anti four table caw each with drawers 
lieiuw. The exhibits in the wall coses are various antiquities comprising 
objects of stone, copper, bronze, faience, shell and ivory, pottery, 
statuary, inlav* and terracotta. In the table caws are displayed, toys, dice, 
gamesmeti, weights, jewellery , pottery, articles of shell, pedttlaU and mis- 
vellaneous minor objects. *\ large shallow earthenware vessel stands m die 
omtre of the room |nd near the wall, stone objects such as rubbing stbnes, 
rollers and pestles ami a large earthen vessel on a teak wood stand. 

Publications .— u Mohcnjodam and the Indus Civilization " 
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MOHENJODARO t Sind.—conlinufd. * 

, E d u c a tio nal Activities . — The Muslim is visited hy people from all 
|Wi> of ihc World qikI bv student* of schools and Colleges in Sind and the 
neighbouring provinces who arc brought by their professors and teachers to 
see the excavations and Museum. # 

Staff: Custodian, K. N. Puri, B.Sc„ one p enn f 2 rhaukictatn- 

« Finmce *—Average annual expenditure Rs* t T OO0 proiidcd by th* 
Covc-nmieflt of India and met from ihr budget ^xanis of tlif* Archaeological 
Survey of India, 


MUTTRA, United Provinces? Papulation 58 , 183 . 

■ 

Cuezon Museum of Archaeqlocy. 

* 

Open; April IStJi to Julj' 15th, 8 a.m. lu 11 a.m., and 4 p.rn. in 7p.m. 

July 16lh to April 14th, 10 a.m, to A p.m. Closed mi Wednesdays. 
Admission free. 


( r enrral Description .—The Museum was started in 1871 by Mr. F. S. 
Groin se. I.C.S., and the collections were first housed in u small building near 
■he Civil Courts. After certain structural alterations had been carried out 
(he Museum was opened to the public in 1881. In 1900 the control was made 
over to the Muttra Municipal Guard. At the request of the Collector of 
Muttra, Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, Superintendent, Arelurologicat Survey of India 
undertook in 1905 to catalogue the sculptures. As a result of his interest in 
these antiquities and of die untiring efforts of the Hon. Curator, Rsii Bahadur 
Radha Krishna backed hy the generosity of the Government of India in 
financing excavations and purchasing antiquities the collections were en* 
riehed by a series of most valuable acquis [(bins. The issue of Dr. Vogel's 
scholarly catalogue in 1910 directed widespread attention to the ndh-i-lioiis 
and revealed its supreme value and importance. As a result the Government 
of the United Provinces assumed responsibility for the Museum and in order 
to meet the needs of the rapidly growing collections erected a new building 
to which the exhibits were removed in 1930. For the history ami arl of the 
Kudian period the museum ranks as the foremost in India or elsewhere. It 
is administered by a MAnaging Committee appointed by the Government of 
the United Provinces, with the Collector of Muitri) as Chairman. 


Scope pad Collections .—Tile Museum is a building 
consisting of a continuous octagonal gallery 34 feel will*. 01 IU j, FII „„ B ™ 
an octagonal courtyard. There is*a verandah 9 ft, 3 in*, on ihe side faring 
the court yard and exteriorly at the comer* of ihe octagon small hexagonal 


Iding of unusual plan, 
wide arranged around 
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MUTTRA, United Provinces.—continued. 

bay*. Only five eighths of ihc planned building has so far been erected and 
the collections are at present housed in four galleries, four hexagonal bays 
and in the verandah, the remaining portion of the structure providing ample 
accommodation for offices, workrooms and stores. The collection? comprise 
some 4,000 antiquities ranging in date from the 3rd Century BA., to 1J 
A.D. The larger objects arc placed on wall benches or pedestals, the smaller 
in table and wall cases. In the northern half of the first court are displayed 
Maury an and Sunga antiquities white the southern half of this court and the 
whole of the next two courts and their adjoining hays are devoted to the 
Kush an collection, consisting of Buddlnst and other images, stupas, inscribed 
royal Ku&hon statues, railings, umbrellas of,stupas, floor tiles, inscriptions 
and mistfelhuieouB antiquities. Cupla and medieval antiquities occupy the 
fourth eou^t and two bays and these include images of the Buddha, lirlhan- 
karas, Brahmanieai deities, architectural pieces and terracottas. There u 
an uneat alogued collection of ancient coins. 

Publications. —Catalogue of the Archeological Museum at Madiura by 
Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, 1910, illustrated, Rs. 3/8/-. 

Handbook of the Sculptures in the Curzon Museum or Archeology ul 
Muttra by V. S. Agrawala, 1933, Illustrated, annas 8- Post cards. 

Educational Activities.—The Curator invites Headmasters of schools to 
send scholars in groups. These arc taken round and the Curator explains 
the antiquities^ A dozen groups were taken round last year. 

Staff. —Curator, V. S, Agrawala, M.A., LL.B., clerk, cHaukular, 3 

attendants, sweeper, waterman and gardener. 

Finance .— Average annual expenditure Rs. 6,/(Ml provided by I lfi 
Government of the United Provinces. 

MYSORE, Mysore State. * Population 107 J 42. 

University of Mysore. Museum of tlie Archaeoloc/oi. DepartmeJST. 

Open ot) ivorking days between 11 a.m. and 3 p.m- free. 

General Description. —Tim Museum is attached to the Archasological 
Department of tlic University, and is in charge of the Director of Arelneo- 

logical Researches in Mysore, r 

Scope and Collections. —The collections housed in part of a small room 
L 40 ft- by 25 ft.) in -the Victoria Jubilee Building, comprise ancient 
inscriptions, coins, photographs of architectural monuments in the -Mysore 
* State and cslampSgea of ancient in scrip tinns, copjier plates, sculptures, 
Indian stamps and prehistoric and otlfcr antiquities, such as beads ami 
pottery from the excavated sites of CJtandravaUi and Brakmagiri. » 
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m SOREf Mysore Stale. — cod tinned. ft 

Educational Activities .—-Resetrch students from the MahajrajVs College 
visit tlie Museum occasionally, 

Piti/tkafiQnss —Annual Report of llie Arclia-ological Pep El rtnienl which 
contains occasionally a dote on the Museum and on new finds- • 

Staff .—The Director of Archaeological Researches in Mysore, Dr- 
Krishna, acts ss Curator, * 

Finance.- —Attendants salary, Rs. 180 - per annum. There i~ an annual 
grant of Rs. 300/- Tor I lie purdlise nf coins, ctijtppr plates, and other 
antiquities. 

m * 

NAG FUR, Central Provinces. Population 2i 5,165. 

Cekthal Museum, 

Open from an hour atitr sunrise to half an hour before sunset. Closed on 
the 1st and 15th of every month, on Christmas Day, New Year's Day and a 
httlf day for Muharmru. Reserved on Wednesday afternoon for women. 

General Description. —'The Museum, established in A.D. 1863, is 
maintained by the Government of the Central Provinces, the Controlling 
Officer being tin- Director of Industries, Central Provinces. 

Scope and Colled ions .—The collections are boused in a Central Hull, 
two wings und two connecting galleries having an exhibition^ area of 10,'WO 
sr[, ft. The East Wing G divided into two rooms, the West into three, one 
being used as the Library and Curator’s Office. 

Of the Central Hall the northern half is devoted to Art and Industry the 
sou them to an Emporium of Central Provinces village product-, these being 
principally textiles, bell-metal, brass and silver ware, jewellery, fans, lurks, 
wooden toys, clay figures, thread buttons, -*aj! and articles of soapstone, the 
Emporium acting as a medium between manufacturers and buyers. In the 
remainder of the hall are displayed pottery, woodwork, Bidri ware, brll- 
metaJ ware, brocades, silk and tussore, jewellery, inlaid stone, gold and 
silver work, leather and local fabrics. In the West Gallery are die Ethno¬ 
logical Collections and a part of the Archaeological Section. On the walls 
are displayed arms, byd-traps, snares, waterproof coverings made of grass, 
bamboo In-addressee, etr., used by one or other of the many local aboriginal 
tribes while in cases are their musical instruments, hunting appliance-,, 
agricultural implements, domestic utensils, jewellery, snuff boxes, combs, 
ornaments, fire-drills and amulets, as well as photographs illustrating GorTd 
life and customs. The Vu;hi*nl ogival Section in this gallery comprises, 
prehistoric antiquities Amsisting of pottery and beads from megalithic sites, * 
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NAGPUR, Central Province—continued. 

pari of tin 1 copjter age implements and silver bulls heads and dist> ^ 

from ths Gnugeria hoard and some inscribed Ofl^r plaits tpgedier wit* 
Buddhist Jain and Good sculptures. Tin fir^t room of the West Wing i* 
devoted to Arehaetdogy, the exhibits consisting of Brahman Seal 
and stone inscriptions, while the second room contains the Economic 
Stiion. die exhibits dealing with local products, tobacco, cotton, edible 
substances, cereals, pulses, oil-seeds, and finite* local pollen, forest' 
products, timber, gum-, lac, tans, dyes, textiles, fibres and soap. 

The Natural History collections are exhibited in the East Gallery and 
E«t Wing, the fofiner being given up to Lhe local birds and reptiles. Nests 
and eggs -ore also exhibited, the latter representing H#> varieties. 1he 
Geological collection comprising specimens of the local rocks, minerals, ores 
and fossils and local minerals of economic importance occupies part of the 
smaller room of tin- East Wing, the remainder of the room being given over 
to the Invertebrates ami die vertebrate class ol the Amphibia. The large 
mom contains the Mammals, all the local secies being well represented and 
there are three cases of fishes. Besides the collections in die exhibition 
galleries are entomological, ornithological, and mammalian reserve col¬ 
lections available for students on application to the Curator. 

Publications ^The Museum publishes a brief triennial re [tort and die 
following Recopb and Bulletin*:— 

1. The Snakes of Nagpur, by E. A. D'Abreu. 

2, Tlie food of Birds in the Central Provinces, being a li*t of the 

contents of 600 stomachs, by E. A. D Aluvu. 

5. A Hand-list of the birds of the Central Provinces, by E. A- 

D'Ahreu. , 

4 . \ Survey ©f the Fish Fauna in the Ambajhen lank at Nagpur, by 

E. A, D’Ahreu. 

Ti. A Hand-list of Mammals of the Central Provinces, by E, V- 

DCAbreit. • . „ , rt ,.. 

6. A List of the Reptiles of the Central Provinces, by E. V. 1t Abreu, 

7. Tlie Central Provinces Butterfly List, by E. A. D’Abreu. 

8. The Amphibian Fauna of the Central Provinces, by E. V, D' Ahreu. 

9. Descriptive list «f exhibits in the Archaeological Section of lhe 

• Nagpur Museum, by V. Natesa Aiyer, B.A, , 

|0 Introduction to the Descriptive list of exhibits, by V. Nutesa Aiyer, 

kA. ‘ iVk , D , v 

li A Historical Sketch of the OiTtral Provinces ami Bcrar, by \ . 
• Natesa Aiyer, B.A. 
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NAGPUR, CetitraJ Provinces — cuntinued. , 

12. The A&hti Inscriptions, by !Vb A. Sul»oor. 

' . 13- Tb(* Hoslungabatl Rmik Painting?, by E. A. D'Abreu. 

A pt'ht*rdl guide book bas al><> been published both in English ami 
Marathi. 

Educational Activities. — Students of Sellouts ami Colleges visit the 
Museum and rooms are reserved fur lectures. The Science College sends 
* specimens for identification, and mule rial from tbc cabinet collections of the 
Natural History Section i 1 - borrowed by experts in England for study and 
reiurn. 

Staff: Curator, E. A. D'Abreu, KZ.S. (about to retire). 

Coin Expert, W- A. Suboor. , 

A Clerk, Taxidermist and Fieldman, Custodian and 13 menial*. 

i 

Finance *—Average annual expend!lure about R*- I4 f 000, from an 
annual graju provided Tjjt the Government of the Central Provinces, 

N A LAND A* Bihar. Papulation af adjacent villages, 2*000. 

As ctusoLocicAt* Mus ev m, 

0pen 10 a.rn. to 5 p.rn* Admission to the ancient site and Museum 2 annas. 

Central Description . —Opened in 1917 in accordance with the policy 
of the Government of India !o house on the spot the antiquities excavated at 
the site. * 

Scope find Collections ,—The collection* are housed in three rooms each 
20 ft. hy 16 ft in a building of which Lhe remaining part is used as a Rest 
House for Arcfiffiological Officers visiting nr working at die she* 

Room. I contains two Labie eases kt which are exhibited clay sealings* small 
-tone imager* terracotta plaques, objects of iron and fragmentary stucco 
heads* Round 1 be foam against Lhe wall are racks on which are arranged 
potiery, ter racist a plaques, carded bricks and architectural fragments in 
stone, lilhie inscriptions and Stone images being displayed in the blank wall 
■spaces. Room if contains four table and four wall caties* fn tile former 
are bronze images and stone antiquities, terracottas* sealings* carved bricks, 
an ancient ivory -andal and inscriptions* while in the wall cases are small 
images of bronze antf stone* lerrucotUi sealings, iron objects in the form of 
spoon s Judies* incense burners, bells, padlock*, jrl?., miniature bronze >tupas, 
terracotta plaques* [lottery and a unique heavy bronze quiver. Against the 
wall ts a mi wood post from a monastic site, stone images anti a large jmr. 
In Room iff are exhibited lE?vge stone images* architectural fragments, 
pottery, carved bricks^bronKe* and steatite objects* 
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NALANDA, Bihar.—contipued. 

Hlic present arrangement is? according to find spot* but rearrangement 
is iu progress Lit facilitate the inclusion of the Rajgir antiquities. 

Coins and Copper Plates together with two dozen bronze and stone 
linages and some seal# have been sent on temporary loan to the Indian 
MuseuA, Calcutta, and some 200 brum* images after treatment by die 
Archaeological Chemist have just been returned to the Mnsjptun, Hie 
collection of antiquities of the bate Gupta and Paia periods is, on account, 
of its extent and unique character* of the utmost importance for the history 
of Indian Art and icoiyigraphy and it is to this collection that student!! 
must have recourse, for in the directions named it is unrivalled. 

Publications.— Guide, out of print, but bcipg revised. 

Educational Activities.—* Custodian explain* exhibits to interested 
visitors and parties of school and college children. 

Staffi rtonnrary Curator, G. L. Cliandra, A.I.I.A., Suptrintendent. 
Archaeological Survey, Central Circle, lVlna. 

Custodian, J. K. Roy, BA. 

Finance. —Maintained by the Archaeological Survey of India, from 
the budget grants of the Government of India. Exclusive of pay of Custo¬ 
dian, who is also in charge of die site and of excavations, annual expenditure 
is Rs. 480/-. 


PAGAN, Burma. Population 6,<K)0. 

Tub Pacaw Museum. 

Open from 6 a,ro. to 6 p.m. Free. 

General Description ,—The Museum was opened in 1904 to house the 
antiquities recovered at the site which could tint be preserved in situ. 
Administered by the Superintendent, Archeological Survey, Burma Circle. 

Scope and Collections.—T\}e exhibits are housed in a small, two- 
roomed brick building erected close to the north wall of the enclosure wall 
of the An and a Temple. The exhibits displayed in the north room, 391 ft. 
by 20 ft., comprises relics (corporal remains! of die Buddha and Arhals t 
images of the Buddha, Bodhisaltva, devtts, etc., reliefs illustrating scenes 
from the life of the Buddha, terracotta votive I ablet 5 and plaques, vessels 
of porcelain and earthenware, wooden boxes for storing palm-leaf manu¬ 
scripts and miscellaneous objects. In the vedandahs are stone inscriptions in 
.Burmese, Taking, Pali, Py», Chinese, and Tamil, and in die north porch 
images of Brahmamcal deifies, two stone lions and several Buddha-pads. 
TRe south room, 20£ Tt, by 19 ft., is used to store duplicate antiquities. Two 
gold irpages of the Buddha are kept irf the Superintendent's office at 
, Mandalay. * 
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PAGAN, Burma. — continued. 

Publications .'—Catalogue of Exhibits in llie Pagan and Mandalay 
' Museums, 1906, but now out of print. 

Brief notices In the Annual Repurl uf the Archaeological Survey, of 
India, « 

Educudontjl Activities .-—N il. 

B 

# Staff .'—The Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Martdalay, acts as 

Curator, Two darwan&, 

Firumte; —-Annua] expenditure Rs. 480 Tor pay of the damans 
fuel from the budget grants of the Archaeological Survey of India, 


PATNA, Bihar, Population 159,690, * 

V 

Patna Museum, 

Open from October to Starch from 10 a.m. to 5 p-m. 

April to September from 8 a.m, to 11 a.m* and 2 p.m. io 6 p,tn* 
Free, except on Fridays, when a fee of 4 annas is charged, 1 he Mu^uiu is 
closed 5 days in the year on some of the more important festivals and 
gazetted holidays. 

General Description. —The Museum was started in 1917 and the 
collections were kept in rooms in the local High Court building, I he New 
Museum building, a large and impressive double storied structure, was 
opened in 1929* It ts governed by a managing committee with a President 
and! seven members* the Curator acting as Secretary to the Committee, 
Owing to damage sustained in the earthquake the Museum was closed 
from the 16th January 1934, and re-opened on May SOlh*, 1934 

Scope and Collections *—The collections comprise archeology, geology, 
ethnology, natural history, art (both pictorial and industrial), arms and 
war trophies, coin* and miscellaneous objects* These are displayed in six 
rooms and die verandah of the lower storey and in five rooms on the first 
floor. The collections on die ground floor are arranged os follows i — 

Hall 1*—Casts of ancient images and minor antiquities. 

Hall 2, — Sculptures. Hall3.—Antiquities excav ated in Patna by the Arclaeo- 
logical Survey of India from funds provided by the late Sir Ratals Tata. 
Hail 4 —Antiquities excavated in Patna from funds provided by the Govern* 
irient of India, and antiquities excavated at Biutar, Hall 5,— 1 Geological* 
collection^ and meteorite?* Among the striking exhibit is a large and w^Jl 
preserved fossil tree. Hall 6. — * Arms and w ar trophies. In the Verandah 
ate Jjept ancient sculptyires and the loan collection of the Health Museum** 
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PATNA, Bihar & Orissa.—continued. 

t t # 

On tilt' first (loor the arrangement is as follows:—Hall 9.—Antiquities 
from Lhree sites, vise., bronze images from Kurikihar, miscellaneous anliqui- • 
lies from Kausumbi and antiquities from the Patna sewerage operations. 
Hall 10.—Ethnological and Industrial objects, principally from the 
proi'irttfs of Bihar and Orissa. Hall 11.—Paintings, Natural History 
and minor arts. The paintings include examples of the ^tugliul and 
Rajput schools and an unusually fine collection of Tibetan paintings. 
The Patna Museum collection of Tibetan paintings claims to be the richest 
outside Tibet. They number 134 among which are 24 block prints on cloth, 
the remainder original paintings. Thirty four of outstanding merit are ex* 
hibited in the Art Gallery'. Twelve inscribed jpaintinga and nine of Indian 
Buddhist philosophers with Buddha in the centre are of the 17th century and 
were acquired from the Tashilumpo monastery, while 13 paintings of his¬ 
torical Tihettm personages and dating from the early part of the 18th century 
were acquired From an “incarnate” lama of Lh^&- All these paintings 
together with a collection of Tibetan cull objects, coins and manuscripts are 
exhibited in the Patna Museum on the condition that if the owner is unable 
to build for them a private Museum at Nalonda within 20 years they are to 
become the absolute property of the Patna Museum. Hall 12 is the Coin 
Room and Hall 13 is devoted to epigraphy. The coin collection is extensive. 
Of this no catalogue has yet been published, but Lhe Annual Reports give 
details of recent acquisitions. The Museum possesses a valuable collection 
of terracotta figurines from a number of ancient sites, I’ataliputra, Buxar, 
Riisarh. Belwa and Mathura. 

In 1933-34 the visitors to the Museum numbered 109,233 some 20,000 
less than in the previous year, the fall in numbers being due to the closing 
of the Museum for several months on account of the earthquake. 

Publications. —-Annual Report with descriptive list of lhe recent acquisi¬ 
tions. Picture postcards and photographs. Plaster casts of two ancient 
terracotta head* are on sale. * 

Educational Activities.—Articles on the collections are published from 
time to lime by lhe President and the Curator. 

Staff: Officiating Curator, Babu Adhar Chandra Ghosh, B.Sc. 
Modeller and painter, photographer, 2 clerks, marksman, peons 
and gardeners.- . 

Finance. —Crap; from the Government of Bihar, occasional grants 
from die Government of India, donations. .Average annual expenditure Rs. 
.23,000-. 
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PESHAWAR, North We&t Frontier Province. ^ Population 121,866. 

Peshawar Museim. 

It 

Open: April 16th lo September 30th* 7 a.m. to 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. to 
6.30 p.rn, October 1st to April 15th, 9 iium* to 5 p.m. Closed on Sundays. 
On Thursdays the Museum is open to ladies only during the foMuwing 
hours:—Sujnmer 7 a.m. to 1 1 a*m* t Winter 2 p.m* to 5 p + m* 

■* 

■ General Description.- -The Museum was opened in November, 1907 in 
the Victoria Memorial Hull on the completion of die building and was 
maintained by the Peshawar Municipality until April # 1910 when the Museum 
building and collections were transferred to the Local Government* the 
Municipality still maintaining the garden. In 1917 the ^.ocal Government 
assumed responsibility for the maintenance of the garden also. * 

Scope and Collections, —The collections, devoted almost entirely lo (lie 
M'ulpiures of the Gaud ham School are housed in the vestibule, >idr galleries 
and upper galleries* whfbh have an exhibitional area of 1*850 sq* ft. They 
comprise an unrivalled collection of images of the Buddha* Bodhisattvas 
ansi Buddhist deities, reliefs illustrating the life of the Buddha and la taka 
stories, architectural pieces and minor antiquities excavated at Charsada* 
Sahribahlol, Shah-jidu-dheri, Tukht-j-Bahli md Jamalgarhi* including en¬ 
graved gems, pottery, relic caskets, stone, ivory, shell and metal objects. In 
the upper gallery ait* exhibited Jithic inscriptions in Kharoshlhi, Sarado* 
Gupta* Kufic and Persian characters and photographs of the excavated sites 
yielding the antiquities. Electrotypes of the early coins of the North West 
Frontier Province are exhibited in the hall but the coin tolled ions, 
jewellery' and mom valuable metal antiquities including the (vanishka relic 
casket are preserved in safes hi the Library. Five eases of arms are found 
in the lower gallery and portraits of Sikh and Afghan rulers of the Province 
are hung in the hall and specimens of Kashmir papier-mache, fine needle¬ 
work and Persian and Sanskrit manuscripts are exhibited in the upper right 
gallery* 

Publications .—Annual Report. Handbook to the sculpture^ 1929* 

Educational Activities *—Help is given to students of Gandfuira history 
and art, w T ho are permitted to avail ihemselves uf the excellent Archaeo¬ 
logical Library of 8f)tJ volumes* The large hall of the Museum ts used 
occasionally for meetings of the Legislative Council* lectures, examinations, 
exhibitions, tea parties, etc. ■ - 

Stuff ;■ Curator* M* Hi la war Khmi, 2 caretakers am ^2 rhnukidars. 

Finance *—Average annual, expenditure Rs. 6,000 from funds 
provided by the Government of the North West Frontier Province. 
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PESHAWAR, .North Wcjt Frontier Province — continued, 

Islam i a College Museum. 

Open on application. 

General Description —The College poasewes a collection of Zoological 
speritijens which was started in 1934. Il is not yet open to the puhlic. 

Scope and Collections.—The collections are housed in a room (30 ft, 
by 35 ft.) on the upper floor of I he Science Block, and comprise mounted 
mammals, birds and fishes, skeletons nf mammals and German and frcncli 
anatomical models. It is intended lo create a systematic collection (or the 
use of ihc generiil public. 

Pu hi kat ions .—-N il. 

Educational Aclivities .—Is the working collection for the students of 
Zoolog)', as well as for the general body of students. 

Staff .-—The Professor of Zoology, Mr. Mohammad P tLz.il, M,Se. t nets 
as Curator. * 

Finance ,—-From the general funds of tin: Institution* Ks> 20,(HM) was 
allotted for Museum purposes of which Rs. 8,000 were spent in 1934 and 
Rs. 11,000 in 1935. 


POONA, Bombay. Population 250,187. 

Lord Reay Imejstrial Museum (Reay Market Tower). 

Open daily from 8 a m.—11 a.m. and from 3 p,m.—6 p.m. Free, 

General Description.— This Museum, founded in die year 1890 by the 
Industrial Association of Western India resulted from the large-scale Inter- 
provincial Industrial Exhibition of the year 1888, and is a memorial lo His 
Excellency the late Lord Re ay. The Association was dissolved in 1896 and 
all the funds and exhibits were handed over by that Body, to the Poona City 
Municipality. Hie Museum and the activities of the Association were de¬ 
funct for nearly forty years. Since 1930, however, the Poona City Munici¬ 
pality has ’revived and reorganized the Institution. The Board of seven 
Trustees consists of four ex-officio members of the Municipality, and three 
others elected From donors to the Museum Fund- No. of visitors in 1934, 
97,081. 

Scope and Collections .—The object of the Museum is lo demonstrate 
industrial processes and manufactured products. It occupies the first floor 
flf the Central Hall'of the Reay Market in Poona City. It consists of an 
octagonal centre room and seven small rooms on the sides of the octagon, 
’ the eighth side being taken up by the staircase. . t 
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POONA, Bombay,—continued. , 

From the staircase one enters the first of the seven outer small rooms 
wliich are devoted to the following: — 

1. Forest products. 

2. Textiles. * 

3. Paper industry (local), abrasives, tin plates and pipes, Uidi (native 
eigaretlisl manufacture, an important cottage industry. 

4. Mineral oils, supported by photographs and models (supplied by 

the Burma Oil Co.). .. 

5. Vegetable Oil industry—exhibit by die Tata Oil Mills of Tala- 

puratn, S. India. * * 

* 

6. Sales room, where arc exhibited articles for sale— United Provinces 
Arts and Crafty inlay work from Mysore* ivory work from Vizagapmtaim 

7* Iran and Steel* from die Mysore Iron Works, anti from Tatanagar. 
On the walls are coloured diagrams showing the development of the Coke 
Oven plant. There are also a few example* uf German stainle^ steeL 

Round die Avails of the main hall are glazed show cases containing 
exhibits Illustrating Hyderabad cottage induslries* textiles, etc, from Sind, 
grass mats from Madras, mathematical instruments and woodwork from 
Mysore, the pencil and leather industry, soft coke; there are trade samples 
of celluloid, brass and copper finings* inks, advertising tape*, medicines, 
glass ware* toys, artificial eyes for taxidermy, crayons and celluloid combs- 
There is also a full size Gomati automatic hand loom. 

In die centre of the iiaU are specimens of glass mire from Calculi a, 
Auudh and the United Provinces, artificial flower* from Poona, and a ease 
given by the f rown Brand Aluminium containing examples of their 
product*. In two wall ea^i-s are brass d inkers from Madras and a col¬ 
lection of Indian i|rms. Some of the exhibits are illustrated by photographs 
In folding frames* 

* 

There is a Library attached to the Museum on the upper door, in which 
may be seen literature of commercial, manufacturing and scientific interest. 

Publications. —A [ft mpiilet entitled “ Ljrd Reay Industrial Museum,” 
being the Prospectus of the Poona Industrial Exhibition of 1933, and a 
similar Prospectus for the Exhibition 1933-36. Also a Swadeshi Directory, 
1936.* 

Educational Activities .—Parties of students are taken round the 
Museum by appointment! 

m 
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POONA. Bombay.—continued. 

Staff: Curator. B. V. Gharpure. 

One mechanic, one clerk, one assistant, three peons. * 

Fmance ,—There is a gran! of Rs, 5,000 from the Municipality, hut 
Rs. 1,500 is returned as rent. Interest from an Endowment Fund yields 
about Rs. 1.500. Tin* Exhibition of 1933-34 yielded Rs, 4,000 which sum 
|ias been invested and earmarked for the organisation of fututv exhibition*. 
Average annual expenditure about Rs. 6,500. 

Bhakata Ituiasa Sahsbodhaka M and a la, 313 Sadasht?, Poona, 2. 

Open 8 a.in. to tl a,m, and 4 p.m. to 8 p.m. except Mondays and holidays. 
Members admitted free; others on obtaining fhe permission of the authorities. 

Fees charged for special* exhibitions. 

4 

General Description. —Hie Museum was Ripened in I9l5 t and is 
administered by a Managing Committee, whose aims are to collect and 
conserve historical material relating to India, and to publish the results of 
their researches. h was transferred to I ho present building in 1920. The 
Eastern Wing was erected in 1935* The Institution recently received a 
bequest of $30,000 from the late On i* E. Abbott, of New Jersey, ILS.A. 

Scape and Collections. —The main ball (63 ft. by 30 ft.) of the Society s 
building known as the Assembly Hall contains many cashes in which are 
exhibited pictures, manuscripts, arms and coins. In the upper gallerv are 
Raga and. I ala paintings, ancient maps, Peshw ari paintings an glass, and 
mythological pictures. In the Eastern Wing are exhibited a collection of 
Indian paintings* textiles* including the court dress of Nana Fame vis, charts, 
maps, and photographs. Historical documents are kept in room four of the 
Western Wing, which h otherwise used us offices ami store rooms. Archaeo¬ 
logical specimens are exhibited outside the Eastern Wing. 

Publications, — \ Guide in Marathi (out of Hate}, -74/-, “Our Coin 
Cabinet ’*(with charts and plates) 1A/-* besides about 70 other literary 
publications. 

Educational Activities. —Public lectures, literary gatherings, exhibi¬ 
tions and special conferences- Visits by students from the Training College 
and High Schools in and outside Poona. * 

m 

• Staff i Daflardar Iin charge of Manuscript Record;*), Shankar Narayan 
.loshi. Curator, Ganesh Hari Klmrr. Bait- time staff :—Librarian, Vitbal 
Mahadeo Kolhalkar; a caretaker, a clerk and a Persian Assistant. 
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POONA, Bomba y .—con Lin upd. 

■ 

» Finance .—The Museum is maintained as a department of the BfuiraL 
biliary Samshodhak Mandd, a registered research institution. Out of an 
annual income of between Rs. 3,000 to R$. 4,000 about Rs. 2,000 are spent 

on the staff. . 

I 

ftJuSEUM OF THE GaNBSHKIM) FkUFT EXPERIMENT STATION, KlRKEE. * 

Open 8 a-tm to 12 noon* 2 p.m. to 5 p.m* every day including Sundays. 
Free. *■ 


Ceneral Description ,—Ojpened in 1927 for die insinuation of students 
of the College of Agriculture, Poona, and lo supply information tc*fruit cub 
tivalors arid the general public. Administered by the Horticulturist to the 
Government of Bombay. 

* 

Scope and Collections *—The collections are housed in a small building 
of two rooms (31 ft. by 15 ft. and 29 ft. by 15 ft.), in the grounds of the 
Fruit Experiment Station, In the larger room are displayed coloured wood 
models, with sections, of all the Indian tropical fruits. In each of the 
cases of individual fruits. Mangoes* limes, Guavas, Grapes, etc.* are also 
shown their particular insect and animal pesU, by means of coloured pictures 
models or by the creature itself. There are displays of tropical fruits in 
formalin with full descriptive and dated labels, exhibits of dped fruits from 
Northern India, models of water-raising devices and relief maps of the 
Bombay Presidency showing die distribution and the acreage of the different 
fruit crops. In the second room are exhibits showing die root growth of 
citrus plants in various soil conditions, coloured diagrams, and specimens 
of boxes and packing material suitable for die fruit trade. 

* 

Publications ,—Leaflets giving instruction on fruit packing, marketing 
conditions, etc. , 

Educational Activities —Visited by students of the Agricultural College, 
cultivators and the general public* 

Staff .—The Horticulturist to the Government of Bombay controls the 
Museum and the Superintendent of the Fruit Experiment Station is Curator 
ex-officio* Menials* * 

v 

Finance ,—No separate budget, the expenditure ■being met from the 
grants made to the Horticulturist to the Bombay Government hy the Govern¬ 
ment, of Bombay. , 
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PUDUKKOTTAI, Pudukkottai State. Population 28,776, 

State Museum. 

Open from x.30 a.m. to 11 Ji.m. and from 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. Oosrd,on' 
Sundays. On Monday afternoon, only Gosha ladies are admitted. 

Admission free. 

4 

General Description .—The Museum which is situated in the village of 
Tirugokarnani a mile and a half distant from Pudukkottai was opened in 
1911). Ail ministered by the Durbar. 

Scope and Collections. —The collodions housed in nine rooms of two 
contiguous Slate builtLing? deal principally but not solely with the art, 
industries, ethnology, archaeology, economic products, geology, botany and 
natural history oT the Pudukkottai Stale. There i« also a general numismatic 
collection of 797 coins. * 

Publications, —Annual Report on the administration of the Museum. 
Bulletin 1. The Prehistoric Tombs of the 'Pudukkottai State 1917. 

Educational Activities.- —Curator encourage- the visits of students of 
the local school- and acts as guide. 

Staff. —Curator, K. Yenkatarangam Raju, derk, taxidermist, 7 peon?. 

Finance .— Average annual expenditure about 4,000 Rs. met from fund? 
provided by the Pudukkottai State. 


QUETTA, Baluchistan. Population (1931) 60,272, 

McMahon Museum, 

Tills Museum was severely damaged in the devastating earthquake of 
1935, and is not at present open to the public. The present building will 
probably be pulled down and the contents distributed. 

General Description. —This Museum was begun about 1900 and for¬ 
mally opened in the present building In 1906, but prior to this a large and 
useful collection of works of reference and specimens of local arts and crafts, 
economic products, agricultural implement* and objects of arel iff ulogirul 
interest had been collected by Mr. Hughes- Ruller. The collections were 
later enriched hy gifts of natural history specimens and by part of the 
antiquities recovered during excavations at Nal, Mustang, etc. by the Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey of India. It is administered by a Committee appointed by 
* the HoiTble the Agent to lUe Governor General. * 

. Scope and Collections .—The Museum contains zoological, archaeological 
and ethnological collections which deal only with Baluchistan, Afghani-tan, 
' Persia mid Arabia a? for as Aden, 
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Q U ETTA, Bal uch isia n,—cont in ued . 

# 

Pu hi ications . — N j 1. 

* Educational Activities .—Lectures were formerly given, ami school 
claves visited die Museum from time to lime. 

Staff: Curator: J, Clinton Bond. Chaprasis. 

Finance .—By the Baluchistan Administration. No specific allocation 
hat, been made for the present year. • 


RAIPUR, Central Provinces. Population 45,390. 

Raipur Museum. 

Open from 7 a.m. to 5 p.m. except on Sundays. Admission free 

General Description *—TJie Museum, a small octagonal structure, was 
erected in 1875 A.D. being the gift of Mahant Chasid ass, die Chief of Narnl- 
gaon. Administered by the Museum Fund Committee which is a Sub¬ 
committee of the District Council of tile Raipur District. 

Scope and Collections .—The collections comprise ardueological objects, 
namely images, inscriptions, architectural fragments, coins and Copper Age 
implements; specimens of economic products, especially rice; textiles, arms, 
Poona clay figures, models of Indian fruits and vegetables, ivory and metal 
. wares, pottery, agricultural implements, specimens of Indian woods, two 
eases of birds and small mammals and curiosities of various kinds. 

Publ ications .—N i 1, 

Edu rational Activities .—Ni I. 

Staff .-—A Museum ckrk and a chaukidar. 

Finance .—Average annual expenditure Rs. 400/- vi?.., Rs. 250/* from 
the Raipur District Council and Rs. 150/- from the Raipur Municipal 
Committee. 


KjUABMUNDBT, Madras. Population 6,4,526. , 

Rajah mi miry Museum. 

Open from 7 a.ni. to II a.m,; 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. Admission free. 

General Description .—The Museum was established in 1854 by a 
committee of Europeans and Indians and the JjuiMing completed in 1862. 
It was a! first maintained by the assistance of the Government and public 
subscriptions, hut in 1875 was taken over by the Mulmipulity. Structural 
alterations costing Rs. 11,500*were carried out by the Council m 1923- 
Administered by the Municipal Council. 
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BAJAHMUNDRY. Mad ras. — continued. 

Scope and Collections j — The collections are housed in a hall I 71) ft. 
by i|0 ft.), and comprise birds, geological specimens, economic products , 
itirhxlmg food grains, cereals, pulses, oil seeds and timbers, miscellaneous 
arms used by Hill Tribes, biological charts, archaeological exhibits and a 
collection of Ayurvedic herbs. 

Publications. — Nil* , 

Educational Activities ,— Nil, * 

Sniff, —Honorary Curator (appointment in abeyance) watcher (maistry, 

3 gardeners for the maintenance of the gardens attached to die Museum). 

Finance , — By the Municipal Council. Average annual expenditure on 
the Botanical Garden and Museum Rs, 2,0I2,^if which the Muse am V share 
is probably Re. 300, • 


t- 

RAJKOT, Kathiawar (S.W.I.), Population 59,000. 

Watson Museum of Antiquities. 

Open 7 a.m, to 6 p.ru. (1st March to 3fJth September), 
ft a.m. to 5 p.m. {1st October to 28th February). 

Admission free. Children under 12 unaccompanied by an adult not 
admitted. 

P 

Genera! Inscription .—The Museum was founded in IS88 in memory 
of Colonel John W. Watson, the then Political Agent of Kathiawar. It is 
situated in the Jubilee Victoria Memorial Institute Buildings, built with 
funds subscribed by the Princes and people of Kathiawar. The Museum i> 
adoubistered by a Managing Comm ii tee composed of the representatives of 
the Kathiawar States with the Agent to the Governor General as President* 
and the Principal, Rajkumar College, as a member ex-officio. The collections 

am housed in the northern wing of the Memorial Institute. 

■ 

Scape and Collect wns, —The main collections Eire archeological, geo- 
logical, botanical and zoological arid comprise stone images, copper plaice 
slone inscriptions, rubbings of inscriptions, coins,, particularly of the Gupta 
and Kshatrupu kings and early Muhammadan rulers in Gujarat, antiquities 
from Vala* ancient manuscripts* ^pedmeru* of rocks* minerals anti fossil*, 
timbers* herbarium and otjjcr botanical spemneris, cases of insects* birds’ 
dun a* bird-’ eggs, shells* snakes in spirits and skins of various niampials. 
There are also exhibits of Indian arts and crafts in the way of textiles* wood 
carvings* inlaid wood ami stone, ivory mirk, leather ware, articles of 
cane, metal ware, models of Indian fruity musical instruments, models of 
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RAJKOT* Kathiawar (S.W.L)—continued. 

* 

wai£f*raismg and other intwhamcal devices, plaster anatomical rnudel*, 
models of country craft and. carte, etc. t and a collection of African curm- 
litiea* Several planter caste of famtrn* dais si cal statue? are exhibited in the 
main ha|] T and in the \rrandah art 1 images and sculptures mounted on stands. 
Tlic total exhibitional area i$ 3,500 =Mj. ft * 

Ptititii &imnss —Annual Report. Catalogue in Gujarati, 1910 . * 

* 

EducfUioiiat Activities. —Nil. 

Staff. —Curator, A. L. $ wadi a, B.A.; clerk, < Idmlalal Kanji, 3 peons. 

Finance. —By proceeds of the fund raised in memory of Colonel J. W. 
Watson by [be Slates of Ka^iiawar. Annual expenditure about Rs. 2 , 300 . 


RAJSHA HI, Bengal. * I ’opitlalion 27,064. 

Mitseum of j iik V^ENbAA ResEaitLH Society. 

Open, except Thursdays- and public holidays, from t2 noon to 3 pjn. Free* 
Permission may he nbiained to ropy or photograph objects in the collect ion 
frtim I he Council of Management. 

General Description.- —Kirmnr Saralkumar Raj of Dighapatiya or¬ 
ganised a Research I’artv in 1910 for collecting material (or a History of 
Bengal. This puny subsequently grew into the Yarendra Research Society, 
and their finds were preserved a i Ritjshahi in the that the town would 

grow up as a i-eiitre of archicological rev-arch in North Bengal. The 
Museum in its present building was opened by His Excellency Lord Ronald- 
shay in 1919. The Museum is managed by a Gounrnl of Management of the 
Vurendra Research Society. In 1935 the Society asked the Provincial 
Government to lake over the Museum, and to administer the Trust Fund of 
Rs. 30,000. The Provincial Government agreed to accept partial responsi¬ 
bility Ait its management in accordance with a scheme proju.yd by them. 

Annual number of visitors about 7.000. 

Scop and Collections .—The collectionb, housed i n <> lie block, divided 
info two large gnllerif* and a vestibule, consist of pieces of sculpture, casts, 
inscriptions, coins, antiquities of a miscellaneous nature ami ancient rnanu- 
scrijj-K. The bulk of I he sculpture is Brafimanieal in character, belonging* 
chiefly to* the Pal* period (800-1200 A.D.i and il«- later Seim Schojl. 

•The Library of the Society is in die same building, and some uf file 
smaller exhibits are shown in case.* in this room, 

■ O * 
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H -\J SI IA HI. Bengal.—continued. 

f 

Publications. —These relate mainly to material for the reconstruction 
of the political and cultural history of Bengal. They also include publipa- * 
lions of unpublished literature bearing on the history of Bengal. Those 
that deal chiefly with specimen* in the museum are: — 

A Catalogue of the Arck&olagical Relics in the Museum of the Varendm 
Rf search Society, Rajs ha hi. by Railha Govinda Basak and Diitesh Chandra 
B h attach a ryya. 1919. Rs. 1. * 

A Descriptive List of Inscriptions in the Museum of the i'arenJra 
Research Society. RafiRaki, by Niradbandhu Sanyal, 1928. Rs. 1. 

I'arendru Research Society's Monographs ^: — 

1. The Antiquities of Khari. A new type of Vishnu from North 

Bengal. Hit- 'Mother and Child images of Bengal, \mbic and Persian 
Inscriptions in the Varcmlra Research Society’s Museum. Vdi Buddha in 
the Eastern School of Art. Rs. 3. • 

2. The Antiquities of Sundarbans. Mainamati Copper-plate of Rana- 
vankamalla Harikeladeva 1141. A short catalogue of some aboriginal 
rites and customs from Chutia Nagpur A very rare work on Sanskrit 
Prosody, not found elsewhere, but imperfectly preserved in the Library of 
tlic Varendra Research Society. Smnapura—an ancient Buddhist monastery 
in V artmdra. Agile ra-Rudra. The Vmdavanakavya and Its author. 1934. . 
Rs. 2, 

• 

3. Biral Inscription of Soyfuddin Firoz Shah: A.H. 880. Rapshahi 
Inscription of jalaluddin Fath Shah: A.H. 887, A note on the Baigrani 
Copperplate: year 328 (Cupta). Siva and Sakti. A note on the reign of 

Uauddin Firuz Shah. Ill of Gaud. Rajshahi Inscription of ChiyathtuMin 
Bahadur Shah: A.H, 966. Mahalakshmi. 1935. Rs. 2. 

There are other publications ol historical or (irrhm^idogical interest. 

Annual Reports since 1925. 

* 

Educational Activities. —Lectures are delivered by members of the 
Society. Occasionally gallery talk* are arranged. 

Staff'* President, Kumar Saratkumar Ray, M.A., M.R.A.S., M.L.C. 

Hon. Sec., Prof. Girijasankajr Bhattachiifyya, M.A. 

Hon. Treasurer, Librarian and Keeper. 

■ Curator: NirdHbandhu Sanyal, M.A., B.L., Office Afetriant. 

• _ Pinam.— The*income is derived from donation?, subscription^ sale 
of publication*, land mil, and a Covqjmmeni grant. Average annual 

■ expenditure Rs. +.700A, 
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RANGOON". Burma. Population 400,415. 

, Phayhe Provincial Museum. 

» 

Tin- museum has not been open to the public since 1904. 

f r'7; V/ I * scr 'P ,io,l -—T'hr museum was established in 1870.and is 
ontrollcl by the Phayre Provincial Museum Committee, the President of 

1 " U1 '* “ Se T mor offi “ r of Government and at present the Chairman, 
Rangoon Development Trust. The building in which the collections were 
formerly housed was demolished in 1904 and for thirty-two years the 
museum bus been in abeyance. a * 


t -cope and Collections.— The collections, said to comprise Art, 
■ re i ten logy, Numismatics, Ethnology, Natural History and Economies are 
^exhibited B ° d StGr - d in lhe Iocal of Die Geological Survey of 

, a ’ Sa L Ve S1X inscriptions and eleven sculptures which have been sent on 
oan lii the University of Rangoon and are exhibited in the entrance hall of 
the University Library There is little likelihood of the Museum being open 
!o the public in the near future. 


io ^P U ^W_R C port on the Phayre Provincial Museum, Rangoon, 
■ . Report on Museums and the designing of Museum Buildings, 1928. 

Educational A cl i i nties. —Nil. 

Staff .—A watchman and sweeper. 

Finance.— Annual Grant of approximately H*. 350 from the Govern- 
men! of Burma, 


RAW ALPINDI. Punjab. Population l J 9,284. 

Gordon College, Botanical Museum. 

* 

Open during tbe College working hours. 

Scope and Collections .—This is a collection uf 15,000 Himalayan 
plants mounted in folders for the use of research scholars as well as for 
students of the College* The specimens are in excellent condition and the 
coders are carefully preserved in cabinets. Specimens are exchanged 
''ith other institutions. There is also an unusual*collection of fossils plants 
i< eenfly obtained from two sites in Kashmir, Administered by Dr. Stewart, 
lte Principal of the College. 

Finance .—Expenditure is met from the general funds of the College. 
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5ANCHL Bhopal Slaii*. ^ Population 263, 

Museum of Archaeology. 

p 

Open from half an hour after sunrise to half an hour before sunset. 

Admission free to those having access to the ancient sile for which a fee of 
one rupee is charged, 

General Description. —The Museum was built, furnished and the ex-, 
liibits arranged under the personal supervision of Sir John Marshall, Director 
General of Archeology;, in India and made over to the Bhopal State which 
had borne the cost thereof in March, 1919, its purpose being to house on the 
spot the smaller antiquities recovered during^ the excavation and conser¬ 
vation of the site, and the sculptures and architectural remains which could 

not be preserved in situ. 

* 

Scope find Collections. —The collections comprise images ranging from 
the Maury an to the late Mediaeval Period, the Sanchi Asoka Capital, archi¬ 
tectural, gateway and railing fragments, casts of the Sanchi Relic Cuskets, 
pottery, agricultural implements, household and monastic utensils of iron, 
bronze and copper, terracottas, coins and reproductions of many of the 
Sanchi monuments. These are housed in a high roofed open-fronted hall, 
two small rooms and in an open courtyard (78 ft. by 70 ft.), facing these. 

Publications.- —A detailed, illustrated Catalogue, Rs. 1.8.0. 

■ 

Educational Activities. —Visited by students and scholars from all 
parts of India ami abroad. 

Staff. —Curator, Mohammad Hamid, B.A., Superintendent of Archaeo¬ 
logy in Bhopal, a guide and attendants, 

Finance, —Maintained from the grant of* Rs. 2,925 by I he Bhopal 
Durbar for the general maintenance of the monuments on the site. 


SARNATH. United Provinces. A small hamlet about four 
of Benares. 

Archaeological Museum. 

* 1 Jp* * 

Open 16lh March to 15th October, 7 to 11 a.m. and 3 to 6 p.m. 

< * * 
16th October to 15th March, 8 u.m. to 5 p.m. 

Admission 2 annas, children between 3 and 12,1 anna. 
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SARNATH* United Provinces,—continued. 

General Description* The Museum was started in 1904 in accordance 
viiib the policy of the Government of India to house on excavated sites ihe 
removable which cannot be preserved in situ. The building, 

finished in 1908, forms only half of the complete design which i^thai of 
the general^ arrangement of a Buddhist monastery and consUtB of one tong 
w . anr t two wings of lhe projected structure. There are ample store rooms, 
offices and workrooms. It is administered by the Archeological Survey of 
India, with the Superintendent of Archaeology, Northern Circle, Agra, a s the 
controlling officer* *• 

-Scope nnd Collections * —The collections which comprise Borne 12*000 
antiquities ranging in dale from the 3rd centu^ B.C. to the 12th century 
A.Dp consist of Images,. bas-reliefs, architectural pieces, inscribed idabs* 
domestic objects of stone, terracotta and stucco figures, and pottery. These 
are exhibited in four rooms. Room I, the Central Hall (50 ft. bv 40 ft.) 
contains ihe Maury an, Sunga, Andhra, Kushan and early Gupta antiquities, 
among which are the famous Lion Capita! of Asoka, Mauryan portrait head?:, 
the colossal Bodhisattva of the Mathura School with its carved stone umbrella, 
railings of the Sunpa period, inscribed Gupta images and pottery and 
terracottas of ihe Mauryan periods. In the Southern Gallery, Room 2 
(100 ft. by IS ft.) on benches, pedestals and in case* are tuber antiquities 
of the Gupta and Efcrly Medieval periods including sieles depicting the 
chief scenes from the life of the Buddha, while in the facing verandah are 
some of the finest specimens of Gupta decorative sculpture arming which is 
ihe Urge lintel with scenes from the Kshantivadiit Jalaka. Room 3 {100 ft, 
liy 18 ft*) contains objects of ihe Medieval and Late Periods including the 
inscription of Queen Kumaradevi, wife of the King Govindachandra or 
Kanauj (1114-1154 A.D.). Room 1 (I0Q ft. by IB ft.) contains duplicates 
and antiquities of lesser importance. 

* 

Publications * —A Catalogue* Rs. ,‘l 12 (now oul of print) and n 

Guide Eo the Buddhist Ruins of Samath in both English and Bengali, 10 
anna-, Annual Reports appear in the Annual Reports of tin* Archaeological 
Survey of India. 

i 

Educational Activities ^— Facilities are giycn to students who are ad- 
mitlfd at half price by permission of the Superintendent of Archeology" 
rbe Museum attract* many foreign visitors and Saffiath being one of jhe 
four great holy places of Buddhkm il is visited by pilgrims front all parts 
of tbe Buddhist world* 
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SAHNATH, United Provinces.—continued. 

# 

Staff .—Cura I or, M- M. Nagar, M.A., and three peons. 

F/rninre,—Average annual expenditure Rs. 3,100 met from the budget 
of the Areha-u logical Survey of India from grants made by the Government 
of India. 


SATARA, Bombay, Population 23.000, 

Historical Museum. 

Open from 8—11 a,m._and 2 —6 p.m. except on Thursdays. Admission 
free, but a scholar wishing to make use of the material in the Museum must 
obtain permission from the Chairman, and present two copies of any book or 
thesis based on (bis material, when published. 

General Description. —The Museum was opened in 1930 and is 
governed by a Hoard of Trustees appointed by the Govenimeul of Bombay- 
ScOpe n/td Collections. —The collections comprise Marathi rumals 
( bundles) containing loose M,S, ftaper?, 1774-1796, procured in the main 
from the P after of Nana Fad navis, original letters and despatches of 
military officers and statesmen who actually made Vlantthii history, am) 
others written by the PeshwaV Vakils andcrarnpondema attached to different 
courts; Marathi MSS,; Marathi autograph letters; English MSS. I the ma¬ 
jority consisting of letters written to and by Lord Macartney, Governor of 
Madras, 1781-85); English autograph letters (of prominent person:? con¬ 
nected with the British history of India); Persian MSS.; Persian Far mans. 
letters, etc. (among which are those of the Emperor •Niirangzcb and of the 
Kings of Bijnpur); miscellaneous letters in Sanskrit, etc,, a few miscellaneous 
antiquities, coins, old maps and plans (among which is a map of India by a 
French Geographer, Sanson <1 Abbeville, dated 165 1, showing the Empire of 
the Grand Mughal and a plan of the City of Paris, dated 1739); paintings 
and photographs of Indian cities and monuments and rare editions of printed 
English and Marathi books. There is a library of about 2,600 hooks on 
history, biography, early travels and archaeology. 

Publications. —-The Curator publishes articles in Indian journals on 
the material in the Museum. Under the auspices of the Satara Historical 
Research Society a volume of Mahadji SinHhia’s letters (in Marathi) has 
recently been published. * 

Educational Activities.—The Museum is used by research workers, and 
lectures on Indian History are arranged. 

, Staff. —Curator, O. B. Dbkalkar, M.A„ o clerk and two peons. 

Finance ,—An annual gram of Rs. 3,000'- from the Government of 
Bombay. 
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SER AM PORE, Bengal. Papulation 39,056. 

SeKAMpore College, 

O^n on all college working days or al other times by arrangement. 

Scope mu! Ctiliri foons ,—Tile Museum is attached In I lie Library of llu- 
College, but tin- collection which is housed in a -ingle room, is confined to 
objects of interest connected with the history of Christian Missions in India, 
particularly With the founders: Carey, Mur slim an and Ward. „ 

Staff- —The Principal of the College, the fiev, G. H. C. Angus, answers 
correspondence. 

finance *—From College funds as required. 

•SHILLONG, Assam. Population 21,300, 

Government Coin Collection. ' 

Often on application. Free. 

General Description. —This collection was started about 1904 and is 
managed by a Committee of both officials and non-officials. Il consists 
principally of local coins and has recently been enriched by die purchase of 
the Countess Amherst Collection of Assamese coins consisting of 12 gold and 
72 silver pieces, which was probably made shortly after dm first Burmese 
\^ar, 1824-26. Until the project fur the establishment of a Provincial 
t Museum materializes il is not possible to stimulate public interest in the 
collections or to connect them w'ith public education. 

Publications. —Provincial catalogue nf coins. * 

Staff : An Hon. Secretary ami n clerk. 

Finance .—By the Government of Assam, 

SIBFUB. Bengal. Part.of Si hpur is included in Howrah City, the 
population of which is 224,873. * 

Roval Botanic Garden. 

Often from sunrise to sunset. Free. 

General Description. —The Garden was founded hv Lt.-Col. ftobfTl Kyd 
of the Bengal Infantry in 1787. The present area is about 273 acres. It is 
administered by the Agriculture and Industries Department of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal. * 

The flrrharium buiitling wa? erected by the late Sir George King in 
IB83 gml contains a collect ion of dried specimens of the plants of the Indian 
Empire, a fair collection of those of Asia, outside I tuff a. anil Fluroja- and 
Australia, and some plants of Africa and America. The approximate 
number of specimens is a taut two and a half millions. 
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SIBPUR, Bengal. —continued. 

4 

The Carden is divided into different geo graphs cal areas and contains 
representatives of the tropical plants of (he world. . * 

Tiie Library contains about 25,000 volume?, which are used for 
reference work, and books are sent on loan to recognised botanists through¬ 
out India. 

, Publications, —The Annals of tin* Royal Botanic Gardin (consisting 

of monographs of families and genera, with full six* illustrations). 

Short accounts of the botany of India, published in the Records of the 
Botanical Survey of India. 

Annual Reports on Cinchona Cultivation in Bengal and the Botanical 
Survey of India are published at the end of each year. 

Educational Activities .—Instruction in arboriculture is given Free by tin* 
members uf the staffi to the nfficers of the Municipalities and Public Works 
and other Departments. * 

Stuff* —Officer-in-charge of the Garden is the Superintendent, C, C. 
Colder, B.Sc., etc., who is also ex-officio Director of die Botanical Survey. 

Curator: (Industrial Section, Indian Museum, which £5 a museum of 
economic and applied botanical specimens, and is under the Director, Bo¬ 
tanical Survey of India), S.N. Bal, M.Sr., Ph.C, 

Curator of the Garden: N. Milra, B.Sc., N.D.JL, R.D.H., F.R.H.S., * 
F.L.S. * 

Curator of Herbarium: K, Biswas, M.A. 

t in/met '.—The total amount of the budget for the Garden, Botanical 
Survey of Judin, < inclmna Cultivation (Government of Bengal and Govern¬ 
ment of India) is Rs. 695,531. 

i 

TANJORE. Madras. Population 66,582. 

The Raja Raja Chot.a Museum. r 

Open dailj from 8 n.m. to 11 a.m.: 5 p.m. to 7 p.tu. Free. 

General Description ,*—The Museum was opened on November 6th, 
1935 on tile occasion of the celebration of die birthday of Raja Raja the 
Great (985—-1014 A.D.) and of the 926th year til the foundation of the 
Great Temple a! Tanjore, in the courtyard of which it is situated, being 
housed in the Mandapa of the Su bra many a Temple. It wo? organized by 
the authorities of die Tanjore Palace Dcvastanams and the Senior Prince 
and Hereditary Trustee, Rajiisri Rajarxtn Raja Saheb and Mr. *J. M. 
Somasundrain, B. A., B.L., and by whom it is iidmiEistered, 
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Scope anti Collections ,—Tile collections ron&i.s| of objects ftititieclfd 
ilf i , - u ' ( I cm pie and Chola, Nayak and Maratha history, and occupy 
a ball (‘IS ft. by 45 ft.) broken by four lines of column*, five in each line* 
Tim front mid back of the ball arc open but protected by iron grilles* The 
collections comprise weapon*, jewellery, ivories, bronzes of the Chofii and 
Nayak period, images of god# and goddesses and a number of cabanas qf 
Wood and silver. On the walls are some inferior modern paintings of 
Maratha Ruj&s. The beautiful and valuable temple jewellery is displayed 
in the museum on great occasions only. >. 

Publications .—Nil* 

Educational Activities,— Nil. * 

l mance, —By the Temple authorities. * 


TAXfLA, Funjak A village about 20 miles north-west of Rawalpindi. 
1 axils Museum. 

Open from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. on weekdays and Sundays, except on tin* first 
Monday in each month when it is closed Tor cleaning. Admission 2 annas. 
Students and children under 12, one anna* 

6'ener«/ Descriptiqn ,—The Museum, opened to the public on April 5th, 
1928, was built in accordance with the policy of the Iniverinffeui of India to 
house on excavated sites the antiquities, recovered by the Archeological 
Survey of India which cannot be preserved in situ. Its plan is (hat of a 
Buddhist monastery, a range of buildings round a rectangular courtyard. 
Only half uf the planned structure Jias been erected, namely one long hall 
(8<l fi, by 28 ft.) and two side wings each(72 ft. by 24 ft.). It is built of the 
local stone in simple design, is well lit ami ailuiirahly finished and furnished. 
Administered by the Archeological Survey of India. 

Scopft and Collections ^—Hu collections comprise antiquities of every 
description recovered during the excavation of die adjacent city sites and 
monastic areas m the lust 25 years. They are exceptionally rich and varied 
und cover a period of more than a thousand years—from the sixth or 
seventh century U*(!. to Abe fifth century A.D. and illustrate the cosmopolitan 
culture thpl prevailed during most of that period jn the North West of India. 
It is the only collection in India containing a representative display of the 
utensils, implements, anus and other objects in daily ute among the people 
of India in historic times. From the monastic area have come principally 
Lhe sculptures in stone, stucco reliefs, pottery, reliquaries relics, inscriptions ' 

« i 
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P 

and coins and from the oily sites the clay figurines, pottery and terracottas, 
seals, engraved gems, beads, jewellery, coins, and objects of copper, bronze ” 
and iron. Exclusive of coins the exhibits number about 9,000, The coins 
of which many are unique specimens, the gems, jewellery and articles nf the 
more precious metals are kept in a strong room which is open on a {(plication 
between 1 1 a.m. and 12 noon and 3 p.m. and 4 p.m. except pn Tuesdays, 
A'mong the many striking exhibits are the stupa 12 ft. high, complete irj 
every detail which was found in a cell in tin* Molira Moradu monastery and 
the stucco reliefs of about the fourth century A.D. which formerly adorned 
the monas tries at Jaulian and Mohra Moradu and have been ingeniously 
removed from their original walls and set up along the cast and west walls 
of the museum. A card catalogue of the- exhibits has been prepared. 
There is ample office accommodation, a laboratory and storage rooms. 

Publications ^—A report on the museum is published in the Annual 
Report of tin* Archoeulogical Survey of India. A»Guide is in the press. 

Educational Activities .—Parlies of college students are brought to the 
site and museum by their professors. 

Staff: Curator, M. N. Datta Gupta, Clerk, four attendants and one 
laboratory peon. There is also a permanent Police Guard of six men. 

Finance. —The expenditure in 1934-35 was 8s. 8,530 met from the 
budget nf the Archaeological Survey of India from grants provided by the 
Government of •India. This does not include the pay of the Police Guard, 
Rs. 1,800 per annum. 


TRICHINOPOLY, Madras, Population 142,813. 

St, Joseph’s College, Teppakulam P.O. 

Open, on request, lielwen 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. on weekdays. Open to College 
Students on the weekly holidays. A private Museum. Frijc. 

General Description. —Members nf the staff of the College started the 
collections 40 years ago, and have been helped by friends. Therr is no 
governing body. 

Scope and Collections. —The collections housed in a hall (75 ft. by 
30 ft.) comprise stamps on screens, geological specimens, birds and birds’ 
eggs reptiles, butterflies, Jjeelles, mounted heads and skull' of Indian 
animals, skeletons of the Sambhur deer and Indian bison (gnur), anjrient 
and modern arms And armour, and miscellaneous objects including a 
number of architectural models made of sola pith. There is also, a coll pc Lion 
'of live snakes. • • 
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Publications, — Sixteen article* on snakes (with photographs) have been 
* published in the "Madras Mail' 7 ; these may be printed in book form when 
funds are available. 

Educational Activities* —Classes are taken to the Museum by the staff, 

and students are brought from local schools. 

■ 

i St&ff * Curator, Rev* R. Masters, S.J. p one taxidermist. * 

hmance.‘ —Annual Expenditure about Rs. 500/-, from the funds of the 
College, 


TRICK UK, Cochin State. Population 45 , 658 . « 

The State Museum, Museum Road. 

Hpt*n 8—11.30 a.m., 3^—6 jj.m. The A return logical Section (South Wing) 
is open from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m., except Sundays. 

General Description *—'This institution, which comprises a Museum, a 
Zoo, and Cardens was started in Sankariah’s Park in Viyyur in 1885, and in 
1912 the Museum was transferred to the Krishna Vilas Palace, Ernakulnm. 
In 1911 it was transferred to the present site, ami in 1918 the Industrial 
Section was added. The institution is now under the direct control of the 
Honorary Superintendent. There are approximately 390,000 visitors yearly. 

I he “ Krishna-Kailiam Free Reading Room and Library," flamed after the 
donors, contains rare and valuable books. 

Scope and Collections *—Tbe Zoo is stocked with specimens represen¬ 
tative of aim oft all the important and interesting animals found in the 
State, both carnivorous and^ herbivorous. The most interesting part is- the 
Reptile Section, and special mention may be made to the King Cobra nr 
Hamadryad. The Gardens contain specimens of forest trees. The Museum 
is housed in u Jojig building 1250 ft. by 30 ft.) divided into three rooms with 
two projecting wings. On the verandah are displayed images anil other 
archeological specimens. On entering the Museum the first room exhibits 
zoological specimens, while the room to the right contains further zoological 
specimens, geological specimens, and agricultural products. The coin col¬ 
lection is occasionally Exhibited in this room, but at other times is kept in the 
office. The room In the left of the first room contains images, ornaments, 
lamfys, arms, turbans, boat models and other objects of local art. The North * 
W ing contains the Industrial Section, added in 191K with the object *,f 
developing tjic collage industries of the Slate by stimulating the production 
of articles and creating; a demand for them by advertisement. Here'are ex-* 
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TRlCfltTR, Cochin State.;—continued. 

hihited hcll-metal, brass ware, grass-mats, wood-carving, furniture: ivory, 
bom and sandal-wood carving, coir mats, leather ware, rattan goods, to liar y 
anti textiles. A workshop has recently been started where young artisans are 
trained in carving. The South Wing contains the main archaeological col¬ 
lections under the charge of the Government Archaeologist. 

State barges are exhibited in an annexe. • 

Publications .—Catalogue of Industrial Section, 1922. ■ 

General Catalogue f undated). 

Annual Report of the Stale Vrrl urological Department. 
Staff: Honorary Superintendent, Run Sahib K, C, Marar. 

3 clerk?, 6 ket|»crs, 3 peons, 5 gardeners and a chaukidar. 

' Government Archaeologist—P, Anujan Achan. 

Finance .— By the Cochin Government. Average expenditure on Museum 
and Zoo, Rs. 13,001), of which possibly Rs. 2,000 is spent on the Museum. 
The Archcpological Department receives about R>. 3i00Q p.o. 

TRIVANDRUM, Tmvancore State, Population 96,016. 

The Government (Napier) Museum. 

Open from 7 a.m. to 5,.30 p.m„ except on Mondays. On Wednesdays it ts 
dosed until 2 p.m., and from 2 p.m. to 5.30 p.m. it is open to ladies only. 
Admission free. 

(Genera/ Inscription .—The Museum was opened in 1857 but the 
building was pulled down in 1873 to make room for the present structure 
(situated in the Public Gardens), which was opened to the public in 1880. 
It is an interesting and unusual building but not particularly well adapted 
for the purposes of a Museum, much space being wasted, the galleries being 
too small and too difficult of qeeess to be of use for exhibitional purposes. 
It is administered by the Superintendent of Archaeology. 

.Scope find Collections .—The collections ant housed r in a Central Hall 
(70 ft, by 40 ft.), two wing? each 50 ft. by 30 ft. and two connecting galleries 
(45 ft. by 30 ft.). The Central Hall is devoted to Ethnology, Arts and 
Crafty Miniatures and \rdueulugy represented by a variety of exhibits 
including life size enthnological figures, gems, jewellery, ivory objects, 
miniature model? illustrating tribes and castes of 1 ravaneore, metal ware, 
bronze images, large relief maps of Travancore State and Travancore City, 
a large scale model of a Nair House, musical instruments, prehistoric pottery, 
rgricuhural Implenfertts, pictures and stamps, inscribed copper plates and 
mins. In the South Corridor are exhibited fishes, reptiles and amphibian? 
and in the South ff ing reptiles, (he invertebrates, geological specimens and 




* - * 
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’^n^Lihoutro Tk ‘. ° rn ’ l !j" lo ® ical ration in the NortA Corridor ' 
prtsenla ab ° U 350 5 P mea <>f Travancore birds aid comprise, mm, 2000 
^peruneos, each sped** ^ reprcseWefJ % ^ 

««*«« 

aturt. .ptuim-iis. etc., are all illustrated TJip \ T 11P il, w: * j • . 

lT y a 'Vl7i “7 T *+■ *■*- t». Z 

oTfe no 7, t ' rtc - «.u«Z 

It 7 “““ re “ d “ ,hE ™"“W‘ Ih« ancient ion, 

images arid some tmenptium* 

P U W.C“ G ti7r^ A °° Ud Administrative Repot, of *, Mns.no, 

zi * is ,,f *■ ma,al H “ toiy Mi ”" b >- 

Staff: Curator, N.‘c. Pillai, B.A., Mlieenm Assistant, Mr E S 
iScr ’ ***** C0 "™' Dr ’ 3 laboratory Assistants, Draft™,,: 

pr™dtT7TtzrsL"^“" ‘ ,iK, ” l fe 2>5M/ - from ** 

TR1 VAN DHL 1 M. f’opu la tion 9f>,016. 

Rvncavila s Palace Collections. * 

N»t open at ptwrat, to the public to, may be seen on application 

rantfWt7^7\‘ ** “ f «• H. d. Maharaja Seti 

an Bap die portraits 0 f the past rulers of the State and other mi rnLer- 

e ™ m § family, which were then housed in various rial ire ■ t • 

n.™ warn collect,.,, and edited i„ ,ha old KtaSEL" Tj' 

IL Cousins w as consulted and hb proposals for the Iron*, u f T' J ‘ 

itate portraits another objets fart, ceramics <uerj mL,- 1 ** ‘ *"? 

costumes, western pictures and arms and armour were m ] u S 

now exhibited in Five rooms specially adapted for their display * 

Scope and Collections,—Hoorn 1. 1 R cases and on ,«w‘ 

• 

painted hunter. In one comer i, a fine Chine* cnl,int?t *1,1, U ‘ T , 

mot terlof pearl inlay. Room 2. rtmlaini arms and shields on raclu and itt 
glared ease, and m the tmtor n oil are conlrived four glared cases ,ri.h J us ’ 


* 
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shelves anil having strip lighting at thr lop and bottom, and ill which on 
occasion are displayed the Stale jewels. Room 3, is on the first floor arid j> ■ 
u long narrow gallery (80 ft. by 18 ft,) on the walls of which are hung 
twenty oil paintings of the Maharajas anti other members of the rilling family 
of T raVaUCOte, some by European artists, OJT the picture gallery is a long 
corridor used to display small sacred images. In Room 1, aye displayed 
royal costumes and headdresses and more sacred images on neat wooden, 
pedestals. Room 5 which is next to the picture gallery by the staircase 
lms image- on stands, jointings on glass, a geni-eticrusted painting on cupper 
and an early 19th century painting illustrating the Bhaguvad Gita ami some 
musical instrument*. 

Staff *—The collections are in charge of W. M. Irvine, Superinten¬ 
dent of State Guest House's. 

Ftnanre .—By the Palace. 

* 

TRIVANDRUM, Travartcore Stale, Population 96,016. 

Sri Chitralayam (Gallery of Paintings). 

Open daily from H a.m. to 11 a,in. and from 1 p.m. to li p.m. 

Admission 2 ekukram* (l anna 2 pies), 

General Description .—The gallery was ofumed on September 23th, 
1935 by His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore in order 44 to provide for 
the enjoyment, ^education and the development of the artistic taste of the 
people of Travancore hy means of a collection of pictures representing the 
various eras of puinting in India, along with some indication of ihc art in 
other parts of Asia that have been influenced by Indian culture.” , It was 
organised hy Dr, J. 11. Cousins of Mallanappalle. 

.Scope frnd Collection *.—‘The collections, housed in eleven rooms in twu 
connected buildings, one of which is douhle-storied, range from the ancient 
Indian Cave Temple painting- *if the first six centuries of the Christian era 
down through ihe era of the Mughal and Rajput miniatures and of South 
Indian muipl paintings to the revival in the present century of painting in 
the distinctively Indian style, a revival begun forty years ago in Bengal and 
which has influenced the art of painting all over the country. The paintings 
are arranged as follows:—*■ 

Rooms A<€, Modern Indian Painting; Rooms Li-G, Indo-European 
, Painting; Room H, Mughal, Persian, Rajput and Transitional .Painting.' 
Room /. Chinese Painting: Room J, Japanese Kakemonos and Colour Prints 
aftd Tibetan banners; Room K, Buddhist and Hindu Mural Painting-, i.e, 
copies, of paintings from the Ajanta and Bagh Cave Temples and fnlm the 
temples and palaces of Kerala. Travancore mid Cochin. * 
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Publications. —Catalogue of the Paintings 

* 

Educational Activities .—Visited by teachers and students who are taken 
round by the Curator, 

Staff : t R. Puilural, Superintendent of Archaeology, is in charge. 

* 

Finance. —Rs. 13,500/- were expended in 1035-36 for the netting up 
nf tht? gallery but the allotment for future years will he about Rs. 4,000/’- 
from funds provided by the Travoneore State. " 

* * 


UDAIPUR, Rajpulana ( Ytewar State). Population 44.035: 

\ IC TOUT A 11 ALL Ml'SElfM. 

Ojien from ami rise to 10 u.m. and from 3 p.m. to sunset. Free. 

General Description, —The Museum was opened in ItSST on tlie occasion 
of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, It is under the direct jurisdiction of Maltakme- 
i-fchas, Mewar State. It consists of on “ L ” shafts gallery (60 ft. by 25 ft. 
ami 40 ft. by 30 ft.), and the wrandab is utilised for nrelurological sculp¬ 
tures, etc. > 

* 

Scope and Collections- —The Museum contains exhibits of dyed, 
stamped and embroidered dull is, eject ru types uf old coins, ivory anil wood- 
carving, Indian headdresses and caste marks, pottery, brass-work, stone¬ 
work, fossils, musical and astronomical instruments, arms, anatomical 
tniulrh, natural history exhibits and the bust of a fine bronze (or 
copper) Buddha or Tirthankara Image. Along the surrounding verandah 
arc displayed archamlogiL-al specimens from dilfcreiil part-- of Mewar, 
dating from 3rd century B.C, to the lBth century A.D. 

• 

Publications. —Nil. 

Educational Activities, —The Library and Reading Room attached to 
the Museum are used occasionally by the public. 

Staff t Curator: A. K. Vyas, M.A., a clerk and 5 servants. ' 

m 

* 

Finance. — Maintained by the Udaipur State. * Average annual »V 
f tend flu re R*. 2,300, which inchides, expenditure on books and papers of 

about*Rs, 500 p.a. * 

+ * 
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ADEN. Populat ion 37,317. 

A5>EV MtiSEUM. 

Open usually from % p.m, to 6 p.m., but opened also for the con¬ 
venience of passengers whenever a passenger steamer is in port. Ail mission 
free to Vesidenls, but others pay eight annas for admission to the Museum 
and Tanks to which the Museum is in close proximity. , 

General Description —The idea of an Aden Museum originated with * 
die formation in 1923 of the Aden Historical Society, its chief object being 
to collect and preserve far Aden the relies of Arabia Felix which had hither¬ 
to found their way to European and American Museums. The collections 
are housed in a new building opened in 193th and consisting of a single 
room *10 ft.*by 25 ft. situated at Crater some four miles from Steamer Point. 

Scope and Collections .—Thu collection consists of miscellaneous 
weapons, a few example? of local handicrafts, natural history specimens, 
coins, prehistoric and South Arabian antiquities, principally Himyaritic 
and Sabean inscriptions and images, Aral* jewellery' and photographs and 
pictures of local interest, curios, etc. 

Pit blicat ions - —-Nil. 

Educational Activities* —-Nil. 

Staff .-—One peon who acts as Caro taker. 

Finance .— its. 400 from funds provided by the Aden Settleme&l 
(Municipality)- 
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APPENDIX I 

Description of the Government Museums at Colombo and Singapore. 

These two Directory entries, revised up to 1936, are included ro 
permit the Indian reader to make a direct comparison between the museum* 
of these chics and of cities of comparable population or importance^ in 

• India. 

COLOMBO* Ceylon. Population 287,729. 

This Colombo Museum. 

Open 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. dafiy except Fridays. Free. 

History. _This Museum was founded in 18^T by Sir William Gregory, 

then Governor of Ceylon, and owes its existence primarily to the efforts of 
the CevJon Branch of*the Royal Asiatic Society founded in 1845. This 
Society, which is affiliated to the parent Society of Great Britain, hw as its 
general aim the institution and promotion of enquiries into the history, 
religion, languages, literature, arts and sciences and social conditions of 
the past and present peoples of Ceylon. In 18o3 it appointed a paid 
librarian and taxidermist, and in 1862 took over the Military Museum at 
Colombo. Although a proposal to found a public Museum in Colombo was 
made as earlv as 1S^> by Dr, E. F. Krlaart, Ceylon’s first naturalist of note, 
it was not until 1872 that a definite scheme was formula ted*and a deputation 
headed by the President of the Society wailed on Sir William Gregory. The 
proposal was warmly supported by Sir William Gregory, who, in the course 
of an* address to the Ceylon Legislative Council, outlined the aim and 
purpose of the proposed Museum and stressed the fact that its scope would 
be strictly confined to the products of Ceylon. In 1873 Sir William Gregory 
announced to the Asiatic Society the definite intention uf Government to 
establish a public Museum, and in the same year a governing Ordinance 
(The Colombo" Museum Ordinance, 1873) was enacted. The building 
designed in the Italian style of architecture, was completed in 1&76. 

The new Museum, to which the library and collection of the Asiatic 
Society were transferred, was opened in 18 < 7, and became the permanent 
home of the Society* which, under the Museum Ordinance, is entitled to 
special privileges. The library of the Society* is maintained as a separate, 
library, .A small collection of books belonging to the Government Oriental 
Society was also transferred to the new Museum, and became the nucleus 
of the existing library. A statue of the founder. Sir William Gregory, 
erected by public subscription, stands in the Museum grounds. 
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COLOMBO, Ceylon.'—continued. 

* 

Administration. —The Museum is administered by a Committee cun- 
fitting of the Governor, President, the Chief justice, and Chief Secretary, 

\ ice-Presidents, four senior officials of Government including the Director 
of the Museum, the President of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, and such other persons as the Governor may nominate, of whom 
at least I (tree shall be persons not holding Government office. * Nominated 
members are appointed for a term of three years. The Committee is* 
appointed under the Museum Ordinance of 1873 and is responsible for the 
policy of the Museum, ..To the Director is assigned the control of the staff, 
the care of ihe buildings and the custody, identification, cataloguing and 
labelling of I he collections and their extension Jiy purchase, exchange, etc., 
and the suftervision of the Library. 

General* Description.—The original building consisted of a single 
double-storey blin k standing in ground of abuilt seven acres extent, with 
u small one-storey building in the centre rear which housed the taxidermist, 
office and other Museum staff. In 1^09 a west wing was added and Tn 1931 
the building was further enlarged by the addition of an cast wing. A new 
semi-open archaeological gallery to the north and a new two-storey building 
to the west, equipped with laboratories for entomological research and 
with a large store-room for preserved zoological material, were also 
provided. At the same lime, the office and taxidermy workshops were trans¬ 
ferred to a vuegnl building outside the Museum grounds. The Museum 
grounds were also extended by an addition of five acres to the north, reserved 
for future extension, namely the provision of a north block to complete the 
quadrangle. 

Scope and Collections .—The Museum is mainly devoted to Ceylon 
specimens and contains collections in archaeology, ethnology, anthropology, 
zoology, mineralogy, local arts and crafts, etc. The building is | | 

shaped with the two wings directed to the north. 

The collections are disposed as follows:— Ground floor: (a) JTesf wing 
devoted to (lie Museum and Asiatic Society’s libraries and public reading 
room; (b) main block devoted to ethnological and anthropological collec¬ 
tions comprising, jewellery, domestic appliances and games, coins, devil 
dancers' accessories, brass ware, musical instruments* arms, pottery, wood 
carvings and archeological .finds, such as beads, metal images arjd metal 
utensils; fc) west wing devoted to Hindu bronzes fmm the ancient Sinhalese 
dtijs nf Arm radii ap ura, Polonnaruva, etc,, Dutch furniture of tlie']7th and 
18th centuries, china and glas', Upper floor; (a) east wing, terrestrial* and 
marine mammals including a skeleton of a large Pip whale (Balanoptera 
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COLOMBO, Ceylon,—continued. 

fl 

indica ); (b) main block, marine vertebrates and invertebrate, birff? 
Bisects, minerals and gems; (e) east wing, costumes, and painted cloths, 
copies of frescoes at Sigiriyu (6th century’) and Polonnaruva (12th century) 
and other ancient sites, old maps, prints and drawings. Copies^ of old 
Sinhalese flags and banners of the ancient provinces of Ceylon are displayed 
in the Central Hall. An important recent acquisition, also exhibited injhe 
* Central Hall, is a unique gun from the armoury of the last King of Katulj, 
Sri Wiekrama Raja Sinba, deposed by the British in 1815. This gun is a 
beautiful example of early Sinhalese craftsmanship. It is cased in silver, 
ornamented with silver gill, filigree W'nrk and Ceylon gems. A collection 
of ivories is exhibited on tfle landing of the main stairCS^. The Museum 
also contains large study collections, especially*in ethnology and zoology, 
the latter including 98,000 insects, 20,000 marine vertebrates, 5,300 Ashes, 
3,000 reptiles and amphibians, 3,000 birds and 3,000 mammals, These 
arc available to students and research workers. 

Arrangements are now being made to exhibit the crown, throne and 
footstool of the last King of Kandy, restored to the people of Ceylon by King 
George V, through the Duke of Gloucester in September, 1934. 

Towards the north of the Museum, and apart from it, is the semi-open 
stone gallery, containing important archaeological remains taken from 
various ancient sites throughout the Island, but mainly from Anuradhapura, 
Mihintalr, and Polonnaruva. In a separate part of the Museum grounds is 
a small collection of living animals. 

Library ,—He library, one of the Museum’s special features, is the 
largest and oldest in die Island. It is the national repository of all 
Ceylonese literature published since 1885, and contains important works 
on ar citato Logy, ethnology, history, etc., as weD as unique col lections of 
palm-leaf Manuscripts, including the Neville, Parker arid Bell collections, 
written in Sinhalese, Pali and Sanskrit, old maps and prints of Ceylon and 
other works. The zoological section of the library is one of* the flnest in 
the East and has been built up mostly by publications received in exchange 
for Museum publications, from scientific institutions in all parts of die 
world. The library*of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
which, tender the provisions of Museum Ordinance, 1873, must be housed 
in die Museum building, forms a valuable supplement to the Museum 
Library. * This collection specializes in works bearing on the history* 
religions, languages, literature* arts, sciences and social conditions of the 
present and former people of Ceylon. * 
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' ** Publications .—Annual Reports, Spolia Zeylatiica (12 Vols. 1903-24) 

iio^ embodied in the Ceylon Journal of Science (Sections A-E) as Section 
B; Memoirs of the Colombo Museum Series A, No. 1. Bronzes from Ceylon, 
No, 2 Sinhalese Banners and Standards arid No. 3 Ceylon Coins and 
Currency; Snakes of Ceylon: Birds of Ceylon (2nd Edition): Coloured 
Plates of Birds of Ceylon ( Parts 1-4); Mammals of Ceylon: Museum Guide* 
and Catalogues; Postcards of Exhibit* (38). 

Eductitional Acti flitter.—Special facilities are afforded to parties of 
School children under the guidance of their teachers and occasional public 
lectures are given by members of the Museum stuff. The average number of 

visitor* annually is about 264,fMX), 

# 

Staffs —Director, A. H. Malpas, F.L.S.. FJS.S.; Fntomalogifil, G.M.R. 
Henry, KR.E.S.; Ethnologist (\acant): Probationer in Ethnology, (Vacant); 
Secretary and Librarian, A. N. Weinman; Taxidermist, E. C. Fernando, 
tliree assistant librarian*, three clerks, two assistant taxidermists, one 
draughtsman, two laboratory' assistants, two preparation assistants, one 
book-binder aurl hook-repairer, one gardener, one Inspector of Watchers 
and thirty-one; watchers, labourers, ete. 

f ittaHce*- Maintained from Government funds** fbc expenditure in 
the financial year 1935*36 amounted In R^. 106,552* the principal items 
being* salaries Kb* 75,8 f 8* Library Ra. 10,000* purchase und preparation 
cpf specimens Rb. 6,580, showcases R^ P 2,500* cages and food for live 
animals R&. 3,500, 


STRAUS SETTLEMENTS, Singapore, Population 500,000* 

Raffles Museum and Libhaky* 

V 

Open 9 a,m. to 3,30 p.m. (Sundays excepted). Free. 

Genera! Description.—The Raffles Museum and Library were 
originally founded it) 1844, but the nucleus of the present building was 
opened in 1887, Administered by a small Cormnittfee of official and un¬ 
official member* appointed by His Excellency the Governor. The Under 
Secretary to Government is Chairman (e.r officio) and the Director of. the 
Museum and Library, vice Chairman. The Dirn tor of Education has a 
^eat on the Committee. The other members are prominent, Asiatic or 
European residents of Singapore. 
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i 

Vm total floor space in the Museum is abfrul 39,000 sq. fL, tif wbrffr 
approximately one-third is taken up by offices, reference-collect (me, attire- 
room?, etc., and I wo-thirds by exhibition galleries. 

Scope <md Collections. —This is a regional museum and it is devoted 
to the zoology, ethnography, etc., of the Malaysian area (Le< T The Malay 

# Peninsula, Sumatra, Romeo* Java and the adjacent sin all islands). The 
reference collections of animah arc extensive and in some groups probably 
the most complete extant* Outstanding features of the exhibition galleries tire 
the synoptical series of stone implements, asGCidatioiVof cultural and regional 
cashes in the rthnographical galleries, a action devoted to early local history, 
big game, and collections ifWtrating Indonesian art. For manj years past 
the museum has had a biological bias* ll ha**oiganized and carried out 
mstny collecting expeditions in the East anti in addition to their routine and 
general museum functions members of the staff conduct research work. The 
most recent appointment to the staff, however, was that of a trained archaeob 
ogi&t and prehistorian anil a survey ami investigation of the prehistoric sites 
in the Malay Peninsula is now an important item on the departmental 
agenda. 

Broadly speaking* the Museum consists of two blocks, the front block 
of two floors being devoted to Ethnography and allied subjects, and the 
hock block to Zoology, Just inside the main front entrance is a plan of 
the museum, and ^mall cases filled with departmental publications, post¬ 
cards for sale* etc. Prominent in the circular entrance ball is a bus! of the 
Colony s founder, Sir Thoman Stamford Raffles* and a complete series of 
photographs of the local Governors. The first room on the left is devoted 
in ibe early history of Malaysia (Buddhist* Hindu, Malay, Portuguese ami 
Dutch periods). Beyond this are tw T o large galleries containing ethno¬ 
graphical collections relating to the pagan tribes of the region and the 
Malay* proper.^ A smaller room in association follows the logical sequence 
of the arrangement and contains collections from Java. Returning to die 
entrance hall and bearing to die right the main theme h cultural, as aguinsi 
geographical, ethnography* The first two rooms contain a large collection 
of model bounty and boats: ihe third* musical instruments, pottery* metal¬ 
work* traps, etc. OF two small associated rooms in this wing, one contains 
a small # fresh-water aquarium nf lighted tanks ,and the other Chinese trade- 
porcelain, On the first floor of the from block the geographical arrange- 
men I of the ethnographical collections is continued on the large balcony 
surrounding the entrance half* Here are the col let ions from Sumatra, 

Borneo and the arfjaceni GLmd^ those from the deep-water islands off iht 

* * 
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•m >1 runsi of Sumatra being specially interesting ami valuable. Galleries 
leading from this balcony continue the cultural collections- One contain* 
a large collection of weapons and the other silver anil gold work and lire 
beautiful embroidered and gold-thread cloths so characteristic id Malaysia. 
Bcytmtr tile silver-room is a newly-opened wing, bridging the front and 
back blocks it is n " Hall of Asiatic Prehistory ’’ and is the i-nly cast* in 
which the Museum departs from its regional function, for here there are ■ 
synoptical series of stone implements, etc., from many regions in East and 
South-east Asia, This «» a deliberate effort to conform to the resolutions of 
the several Congresses of the Prehistorions of the Far-East. 

Refunding to the balcony, a swing door mnrkcil " Reference Collec- 
lions M leads to the skin-rdom, the Curator's dike and the Director > office. 
All these rodtos Contain a large series of cabinets in which ai c unrivalled 
collections of Malaysian mammal and bird-skins.. The Director’s office 
also contains a selected library, regional anil biological in scope. Crossing 
the bridge to the back block the exhibition space consists of one very large 
gallery' divided by half walls into permanently opened room*. Starling 
from the right there are sections devoted to models of the local edible fruits 
and vegetables, geology, invertebrate zoology, birds, reptiles, fishes and 
mammals. Below this long gallery, Le., on the ground floor of the back 
block are, in order, the headquarters of the Malayan Branch of the Koval 
Asiatic Society and lecture room; a store-room; the office and work-room of 
the Assistant Curator (Archecology and Ethnography); another store-room; 
the workshop; the spirit-room, containing large reference collections of 
reptiles, fishes, etc; and the Curalor’s laboratory (chiefly inverfebmte 
zoology). 

is 

PufJications. —Bulletin of the Bailies Museum (two series); Annual 
Report; special guide books; postcards. The Journal of the Malayan 
Branch, Royal Asiatic Society (three or four times yearly) is also issued 
from the museum, the permanent officials of the Museum being the honorary 
administrative officers of the Society. 

£<(iantM Utii-itin. —Large parties nf sduml children regularly 
visit the galleries. Drawing classes are also held, the present scheme is 
dial ati official of the museum gives a preliminary teachers’ colyse, and 
the teachers then conduct the classes of children. Temporary exhibitions 
ary arranged in connection with topical events and the Director i* a member 
of a committee for the development of village industries (“ Malayan /Arts 
_ and Crafts”). Average number of visitors annually,300,000, * 
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STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, Singapore.—continued. 

*■ i 

Staff. —Director, F, N- Chosen; Curator, M. W. F- Tweedie; AijiHaiH* 
Curator, H. D. Callings; Taxidermist, P. Af. de Fontaine, I lit* clerks are 
Chinese; the collectors, Dyaks; the attendants, Malays: the gardeners, 
JiiviiiCH'- The Director is also Director of the Ruffles Library ^hicli, 
otherwise, has a teputte establishment- 

Fiftunct '.—Expenditure and income balance. 'I he income is provided 
from Government Funds. Approximate expenditure in 1935, an average 
year, is as follows:—Three European appointments, £2,370: salaries of 
locally engaged *ta{T, £1,300; maintenance anti overheads, £2110; publica¬ 
tion of “ Bulletin," £ W t excluding printing); acquisition of specimens by 
purchase and collection, materials, took, furniture, labels, post ago am I 
sundries, £780; Museum library, £20 fa very-variable figure). Total, 
£1,790. The above figures are for the Museum and do nut* include the 
Raffles Library, , 
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